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“Bor a8 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Waar need to look behind thee and to sigh ? 

When God left speaking, He went on before, 

To draw men after, following up and on; 

And thy heart fails because thy feet are 
slow. 

Thou think’st of Him as one that will not 
wait. 

A Father, and not wait! He waited long 

For us, and yet perchance He thinks not long 

And will not count the time. There are no 
dates 

In His 4ne leisure. 


” SPSS seer 
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Speak then as a son? 
* °** Rather, I come to satisfy thy love 
. With mine, for I had held Thee as remote, 
Thervackground of the stars, Time’s yester- 


4 day, 
at- ' Mimitable Absence. Now my heart 
+ Communes, methinks, with somewhat teach- 
ing-me 
"Thou art the Great To-day. God, is it so? 
y Then, for all ilove that was, I thank Thee, 
ae (God, 


We7s-awd yet shall abide. And I have part 
} Tn alll, for'in Thine image I was made; 
iC To Thee my spirit yearns, as Thou to mine. 
Tf aught be stamped of thy divine on me 
And man be God-like, God is like to man. 


he 
Dear and dread Lord, JI have not found it 
ap hard 
*To fear Thee, though Why Jove in visible 
wd form 
“Bled ’neath a thorny crown ; out sinee, in 
deed, 
De ‘For kindred’s sake and likeness Thou dost 
a thirst ; 
| ‘To draw men nigh and make them one with 
Thee, 
“My soul shall easwer: ‘Thou art what I 
want. 
a . “I am athirst for God, the Living God.’” 
ble 
for ‘Then straightway flashes up athwart the 
nic words : 
‘And if I be a son, I am very far 
— From my great Father’s house. I am not 
; clean. 
9 I have not always willed {t should be so 
j And the gold of life is rusted with my tears.” 
85 
sa “It is enough. He never said to men: 
“Seek ye my face in vain.”” And have they 
sas sought, 
nd Beautiful children, well-belovéd sons, 
; ‘Opening wide eyes to ache among the moons 
: -All night, and sighing because star multi- 
ied tudes 
’ Fainted away as to a glittering haze, 
i? And sparkled here and there like silver 
wings, 
Confounding them with nameless, number- 
less, 


Unbearable, fine flocks? It is not well 
For them, for thee. Hast thou gone forth 
so far 
To the unimaginable steeps on high 
‘. Trembling and seeking God? Yet now come 
home ? 
‘ Cry, ery to Him: “I cannot search Thee 
out ; 
But Thou and I must meet. O, come, come 
down ! 
*-Come!’ And that cry shall have the mas- 
tery. 
- Aye, He shall come in truth to visit thee, 
And thou shalt mourn to Him, “ Unclean! 
unclean |!” 
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: - But never more, “I will to have it so.” 
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From henceforth thou shalt learn that there 
is love 

To long for, pureness to desire, a mount 

Of consecration it were good to scale. 


Look you ! it is to-day as at the first. 
When Adam first was ’ware bis new-made 
eyes : 
And opened them, behold the Nght and 
breath 
Of God was misting yet about his mouth, 
Whereof they had made his soul. Then he 
looked forth 
And was a part of light; also he saw 
Beautiful life, and it could move. But Eve— 
Eve was the child of midnight and of sleep. 
Lo! in the dark God led her to his side ; 
It may be in the dark she heard him 
breathe, 
Before God woke him. And she knew not 
light, 
Nor life but as a voice that left his lips, 
A warmth that. clasped her; but the stars 
were out, el 
And she with wide child-eyes gazed up at 
them. 
Haply she thought that always it was night. 
Haply he, whispering to her in that reach 
Of beauteous darkness, gave her unworn 
heart P 
A rumor of the dawn, and wakened it 
To a trembling, and a wonder, and a want 
Kin to his own; and as he longed to gaze 
On his new fate, the gracious mystery, 
His wife, she may have longed, and felt not 
why, 
After the light that never she had known. 


So doth each age walk in the light beheld, 
Nor think on light, tf it be light or no; 

Then comes the night to it, and in the night 
Eve. 


The God-given, the most beautiful 
And she is not seen for darkness’ 

sake ; » 

Yet, when she makes her gracious presence 
felt, 

The age perceives how dark it is, and fain, 

Fain would have daylight, fain would see her 
well, 

A beauty half revealed, a helpmeet sent 

To draw the soul away from valley clods; 

Made from itself, yet now a better self— 

Soul in the soulless, arrow-tipped with fire 

Let down into a careless breast ; a pang 

Sweeter than healing that cries out with it 

For light, all light, and is beheld at length. 

The morning dawns. 


Eve. 


Were not we born to light ? 

Aye, and we saw the men and women as 
saints 

Walk in a garden. All our thoughts were 
fair ; 

Our simple hearts, as dovecotes full of doves, 

Made home and nest for them. They flut- 
tered forth, 

And flocks of them flew white about the 
world. 

And dreams were like to ships that floated 
us 

Far out on silent floods, apart from earth, 

From life—so far that we could see their 
lights 

In heaven, and hear the everlasting tide, 

All dappled with that fair reflected gold, 

Wash up against the city wall, and sob 

At the dark bows of vessels that drew on, 

Heavily freighted with departed souls 

To whom did spirits sing ; but on that song 

Might none, albeit the meaning was right 
plain, 

Impose the harsh captivity of words, 


Afterward waking, sweet was early afr, 

Full excellent was morning : whether deep 

The snow lay keenly white, and shrouds of 
hail 

Blurred the gray breaker on a long fore- 





And swarming plover ran, and wild white 
mews 

And sea-pies printed with a thousand feet 

The fallen whiteness, making shrill the 
storm ; 

Or whether, soothed of sunshine, throbbed 
and hummed 

The mill atween its bowering maple trees, 

And churned the leaping heck that reared 
and urged 

A diamond-dripping wheel. 


The happy find 

Equality of beauty everywhere q 

To feed on. All of shade and sheen is theirs ; 

All the strange fashions and the fair wise 
ways 

Of lives beneath man’s own. He breathes 
delight 

Whose soul is fresh, whose feet are wet with 
dew 

And the melted mist of morning; when at 
watch, 

Sunk deep in fern, he marks the stealthy 


roe, 

Silent as sleep or shadow, cross the glade, 

Or dart athwart his view as August stars 

Shoot and are out, while gracefully pace on 

The wild-eyed harts to their traditional tree, 

To clear the velvet from their budded horns. 

There is no want; both God and life are 
kind. 

It is enough to hear, it is enough 

To see the pale wide barley-field they love, 

And its weird beauty, and the pale wide 
moon 

That lowering seems to lurk between the 
sheaves. 

So in the rustic hamlet at high moon 

The white owl sailing drowsed and deaf with 
sleep, 

To hide her head in turrets browned of moss 

That is the rust of time. Aye so the pinks 

And mountain-grass marked on a sharp sea- 
cliff, 

While far below the northern diver feeds; 

She having ended settling as she site, 

Like vessels water-logged that sink at sea 

And quietly into the deep go down. 


It is enough to wake, it is enough 

To sleep: with God and time he leaves the 
rest, 

But on a day Death on the doopstep sits 

Waiting, or like a veiléd woman walks 

Dogging his footsteps, or athwart his path 

The splendid passion-flower, love, unfolds 

Buds full of sorrow, not ordained to know 

Appeasement through the answer of a sigh; 

The kiss of pity with dental given, 

The crown and blossom of accomplishment. 

Or haply comes the snake with subtlety, 

And tempts him with an apple to know all, 


So! Shut the gate; the story tells itself 

Over and over. Eden must be lost, 

If after it he won. He stands at fault, 

Not knowing at all how this should be; he 
feels 

The great bare barrenness o’ the outside 
world ; 

He thinks on time and what ft has to say. 

He thinks on God ; but God has changed his 
hand, 

Sitting efar. And as the moon draws on, 

To cover the day-king in his eclipse 

And thin the last fine sickle of light, till all 

Be gone, so fares it with his darkened soul. 


The dark, but not Orion sparkling there - 

With his best stars; the dark, but not yet 
Eve. 

And now the wellsprings of sweet natural 


joy 

Lie, as the Genie sealed of Solomon, 

Fast prisoned in his heart, He hath not 
learned 

The spell whereby to loose and set them 
forth, 

And all the glad delights that boyhood loved 

Smell at Oblivion’s puppy and He still. 
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Ah! they must sleep. ‘The mil] can grind 
née more ” 

With water that hath passed.” Let it run 
on, 





- For he hath caught a whisper in the night, 


This old inheritance in darkness given. 

The world is widened, warmed, it is alive ; 
Comes to his beating heart and bids it wake; 
Opens the door to youth, and bids it forth, 
Exultant for expansion and release, 

And bent to satisfy the mighty wish, 
Comfort and satisfy the mighty wish— 

Life of his life, the soul’s immortal ehil4é, 
That is to him as Eve. 


He cannot win, 
Nor earn, nor see, nor hear, nor comprehend, 
With all the watch, tender, impetuous, 
That wastes him, this, whereof no less he 
feels 
Infinite things; but yet the night is full 
Of air-beats and of ‘heart-beats for ber sake. 
Eve the aspirer, give her what she wants, 
Or whereforé'was he born ? 


e: 
O, he Was born 

To wish, then tum @Way; to wish again, 

And half forget for earthlier joy. 

He draws the niet to land that brings red 
gold. 

His dreams among the meshes tangled lie ; 

And Learning. hath him at her feet; and 
Love, 

The sea-born creature, fresh from her sea- 
foam, 

Touches the ré@diest veins in his young 
heart, 

Makes it to sob in him and sigh in him, 

Restless, repelled, dying, alive and keen, 

Fainting away from the remorseless ALL 

Gone by, gone up, or sweetly gone before, 

But never in his arms. Then Pity comes, 

Knocks at his breast, it may be, and comes 
in; 

Makes a wide wound that haply will not 
heal, 

But bleeds for poverty and crime and pain, 

Till for the dear kin’s sake he grandly dares 

Or wastes him, with a wise improvidence. 

But who can stir the weighty world, or who 

Can drink a sea of tears? 


O love and life! 

O world ! and can it be that this fs all? 
Leave him to tread expectance underfoot ; 
Let him alone to tame down his great hope, 
Before it breaks his heart. ‘“‘ Give me my 

share 
That I foresaw, my place, my draught of life. 
This that I bear, what is it? Me no less 
It binds. I cannot disenslave my soul." 


There {s but halting for the wearied foot ; 
The better way is hidden. Faith hath failed; 
One stronger far than reason mastered her. 
It is not reason makes faith hard, but life. 
The husks of his dead creed, downtrod and 
ary, 

Are powerless now as some dishonored spell. 
Some aged Pythia, in her priestly clothes ; 
Some widowed witch, divining by the dead. 


Or, if he keep one shrine undesecrate, 

And go to it from time to time with tears, 

What lies there? A dead Christ enswathed 
and cold; 

A Christ that did not rise. The linen cloth 

Is wrapped about His head, he lies embalmed 

With myrrh and spices in His sepulcher. 

The love of God that daily dies; to them 

That trust it, the One Life, the all that lives. 


O Mother Eve, who wert beguiled of old, 

Thy blood is in thy children, thou art yet 

Their, fate and copy. With thy milk they 
drew 

The immortal want of morning ; but thy day 

Dawned and was over, and thy children 
know 

Contentment never, nor continuance long. 

For even thus it is with them : the day 
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Waxeth, to wane anon, and a long night 
Leaves the dark heart unsatisfied with stars. 


A soul in want and restless and bereft, 

To whom all life hath lied, shall it too lie, 

Saying: ‘‘I yield Thee thanks, most mighty 
God. 

Thou hast been pleased to make me thus and 
thus. 

I do submit me to Thy sovereign will, 

That I full ott should nunger and not have, 

And vainly yearn after the perfect good, 

Gladness and peace’’ ? 


No. Rather dare think thus: 
“Ere chaos first had being, earth, or time, 
My Likeness was apparent in high Heaven, 
Divine and manlike, and his dwelling-place 
Was the bosom of the Father. By His hands 
Were the worlds made, and filled with di- 
verse growths 
And ordered lives. Then afterward they 
said, 
Taking strange counsel, as if he who worked 
Hitherto should not henceforth work alone, 
‘Let us make man.’ And God did look upon 
That Divine Word which was the form of 
God, 
And it became a thought before the event. 
There they foresaw my face, foreheard my 
speech, 
God-like, God-loyed, God-loving, God-de- 
rived, 


** And I was in a garden and I fell, 
Through envy of God’s evil son; but Love 
Would not be robbed of me forever. Love 
For my sake passed into humanity, 
And there for my first Father won me home. 
How should I rest then? I have nor gone 

home. 

1 feed on husks, and they given grudgingly, 
a ioe | great Father—Father— O, my 


” 
What shall I do?” 


Aye, I will dare think thus: 
fT cannot rest, because He doth not rest 

In whom I have my being. Tuts 1s Gop. 

My soul is conscious of His wondrous 
wish, 

And my heart’s hunger doth but answer 
His 

Whose thought bas met with mine. 


I have not all. 
He moves me thus to take of him what 
lacks. 
My want is God’s desire to give; he yearns 
To add Himeelf to life, and so for aye 
Make it enough. 


Athought by night, a wish 
After the morning, and behold it dawns 
Pathetic in a still solemnity, 
And mighty words are said for him once 
more: 
“Let there be light.”” Great Heaven and 
earth have heard, 
And God comes down to him and Christ 
doth rise, 





FINDING FERN CANYON. 


BY H. H. 








OnE need never think that he knows his 
own neighborhood; no, not if he have been 
born and brought up in it and loved it with 
all his heart. There will come a day when 
he will be surprised by a flower, or a rock, 
or & tree; a valley he never before discov- 
ered, or a point of view; a little brook, or 
a mound. This is one of the countless de- 
lights of the earth to them that like and 
know how to dwell on it. 

When I saw standing on a farmhouse 
table, not ten miles from Colorado Springs, 
@ big vase full of green ferns two and two 
and a half feet high, I exclaimed: ‘‘ Where 
in this world did these ferns come from?” 

*‘Oh! the girls got them last Sunday, on 
the mountain,” was the reply. 

“What mountain?” I exclaimed again. 

“Oh! just back here, on Cheyenne. I 
guess the girls discovered the place them- 
selves. They call it “Fern Canyon.” 
They say the whole place is full of just 

such ferns as these. Pretty, ain’t they?” 
Pretty! To a New Englander, who had 
hungered, even amid Colorado’s wealths of 
flowers, for New England’s wealths of ferns, 
and who had not seen a fern-bed for two 
years, they looked preternaturally beauti- 
ful—greener, finer, fresher, fairer than ever 
ferns looked before. And now,'to be told 
that they had come from Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, the mountain we called our own, by 
right of having set up a place of worship 
there, and appropiated its gardens, and 
summered and wintered many years on it, 
across it, and up and down it; almost we 
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felt as if Cheyenne Mountain had treated 
us treacherously in not having somehow 
contrived to reveal to us this haunt of green 
ferns, 

On the next bright Sunday we set out 
to find it for ourselves. The directions 
‘were vague and we had many misgivings. 
The farmer’s wife had said, at the last: ‘I 
don’t believe you can get through in a 
buggy. The girls always go on. horseback.” 
But the farmer was more encouraging. 
‘* Yes, you can,” he said. ‘You can go 
anywhere with them horses. The road’s 
pretty rough, though.” It was early June. Is 
there a world anywhere in which itis always 
early June? Why not? If one were making a 
universe, and could put in as many planets of 
as many sorts as he pleased, could he do 
better thanto make one where it should be 
always early June, and another where it 
should always be the first half of October? 
Then good Christians who died could di- 
vide their time equally between these two, 
and never know which they liked best. 
In Colorado we get the two together some- 
times, or things out of each lavished on 
single days, On this day, for instance, we 
had a June sun and an October breeze; an 
October sky and June flowers—wild roses, 
and gillias, and pentstemons, As we drove 
out of town to the south, we met two labor- 
ing men, returning from an early ramble 
along the Fountain Creek, with their hands 
full of superb blue pentstemons—great solid 
spikes, bluest of blue and crowded full. 

‘How all Broadway would turn and 
look if a man were to be met there of a 
morning bearing such flowers as those!” I 
said, as we passed. 

* And how much better a man is the man 

who can go out of a morning and pick 

such flowers as those,” was the reply. 

‘‘There is a certain sort and an inval- 

uable sort of culture which must inevitably 

come simply from such a custom of having 

and seeking flowers as this country in- 

duces.” 

Southward, still] southward, on the road 

running near the base of Cheyenne Mount- 

ain, we drove, anxiously scanning every 

faint track bearing off to the right and 

leading among the foot-hills. We thought 

we knew them all; yet there was some- 

where one we had never followed. Right- 

hand road after road we passed.. ‘ This 

led to a canyon we knew; this to. the 

milkman’s ranch; this to the high spot we 
called ‘‘our garden.”” Where, oh! where 
lay the one we were seeking? We were 
fast passing the mountain’s eastern front, 

and nearing the region of roads which 

would lead around it, instead of up on it. 

We must have passed the road of which we 
were in search. At last a faint trail ap- 

peared. Is it? or is itnot? Yes, there is 
the trace of a wheel on the grass. We 
turned into it. It grew more distinct. 

“« This is it,” we said, and were confidently 
glad; but our confidence was mistaken. A 
few winding curves among the low hills, 
and our road ceased to be a road, vanished 
in a little open, where stood a log cabin. 

‘Here we canask,” wesaid. Vainhope. A 
rusty padlock hung outside the door; win- 
dows tight closed; no sign of life except a 
little pot of pansies on the door-sill and a 
saucer of milk left forthe cat. Even the 
cat had gone away, and the milk had 
turned thick and sour in the sun. Slowly 
across the uneven hillocks of bunch grass 
we made our way back to the road, and 
stopped to consider. There stood the big 
mountain, dark and still; its rocky sides 
full of clefts, any one of which might be 
“Fern Canyon”; between us and the moun- 
tain’s base, labyrinths of foot-hills, with 
no signs of a road among them; to the 
south, the blank, bare plains, and the blank, 
bare, dusty road leading through them to- 
ward Pueblo. A little bridge was in sight, 
ashort distance ahead. ‘‘I’ll drive as far 
as that bridge,” said a discouraged voice, 
‘And if we don’t come to a trail by that 
time, we'll turn back. We must be six or 
seven miles from home now, and it can't 
be further than that. If we don’t find it 
between this and that, we've passed it.” 

We reached the bridge; were crossing it. 
“‘Well, we must give up this time,” we 
said. ‘“‘But no! What is that on the 
right? A trail! another trajl!” And, back- 
ing the horses off the bridge, we turned 





once more to the right, so close to the edge 
of the little run over which the bridge had 
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been laid that the earth crumbled in under 
the jar of our wheels. Leaning out and 
scrutinizing the ground carefully, so as not 
to lose sight of the trail, we walked the 
horses slowly along. It was a long time 
ago that this faint wheel-track was made. 
It was little more than a narrow band of 
paler color on the low brown grass. Did 
it, could it lead anywhere? Presently it 
ceased. We stopped. A few feet ahead 
we saw it again. It plunged into a thicket 
of low oaks. We plunged in too, and the 
oaks closed around us almost as effectually 
as they had over the faint trail. Just be- 
yond the thicket was the dried channel of 
another little run. On the bank of that 
was a well-defined wagon-track, running 
southwest from the spot where we stood 
beleaguered in the oak thicket. "We scram- 
bled out and followed this plainer trail. It 
zigzagged, faded, deepened, turned a dozen 
ways in as many rods, disappeared sud- 
denly in hollows, and reappeared as 
suddenly a few yards off. What a 
chase it did lead us! The very horses 
seemed to get an inkling of the situation, 

and walked cautiously, with their heads 

down, peering to right and left, like 
hounds, With every rod we passed we be- 
came surer we were right; we were slowly 
lifting and nearing the mountain. We were 
on one of its broad spurs. The land was 
thick-grown with low oaks and gaugewood; 
great bowlders were lying about in confu- 

sion. The whole region reminded one of a 

New England huckleberry pasture. The 

road grew more and more defined. Sud- 

denly, before we knew it, ithad disappeared 
again. We were in a little grassy clearing, 
where there was no trace of whecls ever 
having been. We went back, retracing our 
steps carefully. We were no wiser. At 
the edge of this little grassy open the 
road had ceased—ceased as suddenly as if at 
that point every carriage that had ever 
rolled over it had been swallowed up. We 
looked across the grassy space, toward the 
mountain, There seemed a break in the line 
of oak-bushes at one spot. ‘‘ Let ussee if we 
can’t get through there,” we said, and drove 
toward it. Presto! There was our road 
again. Summers had hid it under grass in 
the little open; but there it was, even more 
clearly defined than before. Stony, worn 
into gullies, overgrown by all sorts of 
things, half closed up by spreading bushes; 
but still an unmistakable road. And it 
climbed straight up, and made for the 
mountain front as fast as it could. Now 
the huge clefts in the mountain-side began 
to show distinctly, and we pleased our- 
selves by trying to fancy in which of them 
wet were to find our goal. The road grew 
rougher, steeper. We were very high. 

Looking back, we saw the great plains to 

north, to east, to south, stretched clear and 
shining, and our little town, looking no 
bigger than a handful of gay pebbles thrown 

down. Suddenly the horses stopped. A 
huge bowlder and fallen trees across the 
road said ‘‘ Thus far, and no further,” in the 
most authoritative manner. Here we 

halted for the nooning. The spot was 
lovely enough to have rewarded our 

long climb, even if we found nothing more. 

Tall pine trees, wild roses in bloom, scarlet 
pentstemons up to our shoulders, forests of 
low oaks and other shrubs; and through all 
openings pictures of the plains below. 
Presently we heard steps. Running, stum- 
bling, leaping, down the gorge came three 
boys; behind them a man, carrying in his 
hand a bunch of green ferns—the same we 
had come in search of. The coincidence 
seemed marvelous. Iran toward him, and 
said: 

“Do tell us where the ferns grow. They 
are just what we came up here to find.” 

He looked at them half scornfully. 

“Well, they ain’t the kind I came up 
here to find,” he said. ‘I’m after the fern 

I call the tree-fern. They’ve got big 
branches to them. Four years agoI was 
up here prospectin’, an’ I come on a place 
all full of ferns ’s high ’s my head, or pretty 
nigh; an’ this is the second time I’ve come 
up here to find it, an’ I can’t hit it, nohow. 
But I’m goin’ to walk till I find it this time. 
It can’t be very far from here.” 

“You didn’t walk all the way from town, 
surely?” we said. 

‘Oh! no. My wagon’s back here just a 
piece; but the boys are pretty well beat 
out as’tis. I sha’n’t bring them next time. 








They ain’t used to it. You can have these 
if you want ’em. ‘You're welcome to ’em,” 
he said, handing the ferns to me. 

‘‘Are there a good many more where you 
found these?” I asked; “and is it far up 
the gorge?” 

‘Well, I got all there was. There'd been 
horses up an’ trampled "em down. You 
can’t go much further than this.” 

Crestfallen and disappointed, we ate our 
lunch, watched the slow shadows gather “n 
the plains, and then went home. We kidd 
not found the right place, after all. Where 
could Fern Canyon be? But in the might 
wiser thoughts came to us. In the morting 
we said: ‘‘Why did we believe that man? 
Let us go again and see for ourselves yes, 
and not turn back till a stone precipice ends 
the gorge. Let us storm the Canyon.” 

Again we set off, with the fair phantom 
of waving green ferns luring us on. Again 
we nearly missed the right turning of ‘the 
road, Except for the bridge, we should not 
have found it. Again we climbed to the 
fallen trees and big bowlder in the throat of 
the gorge, and there again we halted; but 
this time it was only to gather strength to 
push further on. 

How shall I say what that gorge was 
like? I am searching vainly for a simile. 
All ordinary expressions for the ordinary 
confusions and tumbled-up-and-downness 
of canyons are trivial here. Ah! I have it. 
Whoever has seen an old cellar with the 
house gone and the foundations all tumbled 
in can have a nucleus for his imagination 
to start from. Let him imagine a half mile 
of such old cellars, with the tumbled-in 
foundation-stones all huge bowlders; with 
forests of pine and fir trees growing up be- 
ween them; with a brook brawling on, over, 
under them; with hundreds of dead trees 
washed down, broken up, and wedged 
above and among them; and this half mile 
of stones, brook, dead trees and live trees 
walled in on two sides by jagged stone 
precipices, so high that you see only a 
narrow strip of sky overhead, and then he 
will know what Fern Canyon is like. We 
scrambled up, through it, to the very end. 
I do not know how. On all fours part of 
the way—that I remember. Pretty soon we 
began to find ferns. ‘‘ That man either lied 
carelessly or else he was very soon discour- 
aged by the roughness of the climb,” said 
we. ‘To think of his having said he had 
brought down all there were.” 

As the gorge grew narrower, darker, and 
the little brook fiercer, wilder, the ferns 
grew thicker, greener. Clumps wedged be- 
tween stones, growing out of old logs, 
waving down from crevices, lying down 
under the edges of bowlders, in the water, 
half out of the water, in tree-roots, on tiny 
mossy islands—everywhere that a fern could 
root itself, there they waved. But their 
triumph was at the end of the gorge. A 
stone chamber, some ten or twelve feet 
square—a stone chamber with a watery 
floor, a little strip of blue sky for ceiling, 
and walls seventy to a hundred feet high— 
this was their home. Water from some 
snow-fed spring fell in trickling streams 
from the top to the bottom of one of these 
walls and made the brook. The other wall 
was rent by a narrow chasm, in which 
hung, wedged tight, an old cedar tree, roots 
up, whirled down in some spring freshet. 
Here was the home of the ferns, All we 
had seen on the way up were only roaming 
ones, that were crowded out of the stone 
chamber, and had to live further down- 
stream. 

The place was at once fairy-like and awe- 
some. Inspite of the hot noon sun, which 
made the little roof strip of bluesky overhead 
glittering bright, the stone chamber had al- 
most atwilight tonetoitscolor, The silence 
of the spot was broken only by the sound 
of the falling water; and when a dove 
sailed swiftly across the blue rift above, it 
was asif some creature swooped down from 
the sky and looked in. 

With a half uneasy sense of being sacri- 
legious robbers—a feeling very new to peo- 
ple who had lived long lives of free forag- 
ing in woods—we lifted many of the stately 
clumps of ferns and bore them away with 
us. We carried with each root as much of 
its home soil as we could; and the grateful 
exiles have repaid us by living and not 
seeming ill content in our house, where 





they are waving to-day, to witness that I 
do not lie. 
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OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
x. 

ZERO. 

‘I Trg,” said Corona, one day, “‘ that 
it is time I practiced a little with my re- 
volver.” 

Corona’s family received this announce- 
ment with doubtful cordiality. Mary said 
she didn’t know, and Puella’s emotions. 
were so much for her that she left the din- 
ing-room silently. Do we credit the servant 
behind our chair with the amount of self- 
contro] required not to comment upon our 
conversation, reply to our rebuke, or retort 
upon our temper, injustice, or suspicion? 
Perhaps one-third of the reticence and self- 
possession which we require of the kitchen, 
would keep the parlorin good nature for a 
generation. 

Puella, as I say, made no remarks about 
the pistol, and Corona proceeded to put her 
intent into execution. 

With some inward trepidation, but ex- 
treme outward calm, she brought down the 
revolver and examined it. It proved to be 
uncommonly rusty. Corona had a vague 
impression that rusty revolvers kicked. She 











* accordingly withdrew her unused cart- 


ridges by a slow and laborious process pe- 
culiar, I think, to herself, consisting mainly 
of sharp dabs and sidelong applications of 
a darning-needle, much denting of her soft 
finger-tips, and much peering over the 
muzzle, to see how many balls were left to 
push out. 

Mary suggested that this method of un- 
loading was not unattended with danger, 
and proposed that they send for Zero. In 
vain Corona inquired of what use could 
Zero be. Zero was a man—at least, he 
would be ten or a dozen years hence; 
therefore, he must know about pistols. 
True, by the time Zero was obtained, Corona 
had her pistol neatly (if unscientifically) 
emptied, oiled, cleansed, and reloaded; but 
Mary felt safer. 

‘« There is one trouble,” observed Corona, 
as Mary and Zerocame up. ‘I don’t seem 
to have any target down here. As soon as 
I take aim, somebody comes and sits on a 
rock just within range. I narrowly escaped 
murdering two children, three nurses, an 
old gentleman, and Mrs, Rowin’s cat, since 
you went away. The cat was with the fish- 
ing party, and watching for the perch as 
they came off the hook. Then, whenever I 
do fire, Matthew Launcelot runs directly 
there, to see what it is, He thinks it is a 
spool, or something to be played with. It 
is very trying.” 

‘* You ken take me,” said Zero. 

“Take youl” 

Corona meditated on this proposal, un- 
certain whether it contained any latent ir- 
reverence, Zero stood regarding the pistol 
with the listless motion and uninquisitive 
gravity common to the shore boys, and in- 
creased by Zero’s infirmity. 

“Yes,” said Zero. ‘Take me fora tar- 
get. I'll resk it.” 

‘“‘You may go into the house,” said 
Corona, severely, ‘‘ with Miss Mary. Ido 
not wish anybody around while I prac- 
tice.” 

Zero obeyed, still without a smile. Mary 
obeyed with alacrity. She and Zero shut 
the front door. 

‘Is Puelvir in?” called Corona. 

Yes, Puella was in, quaking. 

“* Call in Matthew Launcelot,” cried Cor- 
ona. ‘‘ Lock in Matthew Launcelot. I’m 
going to shoot at the house. I wish you'd 
all go into the kitchen and shut every door. 
Ishall aim,” added Corona, with dignity, 
“at the lowest step, from a spot seven feet 
down the cliff. I cannot hit you. Don’t 
be afraid. The steps themselves are at 
least eight feet high. I wish you'd tie Mat- 
thew Launcelot.” 

Corona’s directions were fully obeyed. 
Mary, Puella, Zero, and the dog gathered 
in the kitchen, with closed doors and anx- 
ious faces, Corona took her pistol with a 
sprightly air, and stationed herself seven 
feet below the steps, at whose least and low- 
est knot-hole she took her faltering aim. 
As she crouches there in the keen salt air 
and direct September sun, prone upon the 
genial rock, she feels a long warm wave 
creep and wash over her feet, and the cling- 
ing flannel dress, so used to the waves now 
that, like sea-weeds or sea-pebbles, it never 








looks so well as when under water. For 
Corona no more thinks of changing her wet. 
clothes at Fairharbor than would Zero or 
the lobsters, An indescribable touch of 
freedom overtakes her with the sense of 
the waves. She is exhilarated with the 
rude, crude life that she has chosen; com- 
bining (like the model boarding-house) all 
the luxuries of liberty with all the ‘“‘com- 
forts of ahome.” She is intoxicated with 
the nature of an existence in which to lie 
in the sun on a rock and shoot a pistol badly, 
shall be the excitement of an hour and the 
event of a day. Indeed, she thinks so 
much about it that she quite forgets to 
shoot; and Mary puts her head out of the 
kitchen window, cautiously, to remind her 
that it is rather warm—three people, a dog, 
a cook-stove, and ironing-day—in a 9x8 
kitchen; and has she shot herself? Or does 
she want the darning-ncedle, to reload with? 


Thus recalled to duty, Corona on the 
rock pulls her reluctant trigger and aims 
at Paradise. There is smoke—explosion— 
then that most awful of human sounds, a 
cry following a shot. 

Paradise seems to shudder and rock to its 
A No 1 cedar posts. With that hideous 
momentary sense of geneness for which no 
security ever atones in this world of evil 
chances, Corona plunges over the cliff, and 
up the steps, and in. 

“Ts it Mary? Puelvir? Is it— Oh! 
Who?” 

In the kitchen confusion reigns. It is 
Matthew Launcelot. It is Matthew Laun- 
celot, tied to the ironing-table. It is Mat- 
thew Launcelot, uttering howls than which 
Cerberus could no worse, and spinning 
around the table-leg against an uncertain 
background of falling flatirons and clean 
starched clothes. 

‘Oh! have I killed him?” 

“Killed him!” cries Puella. ‘‘ No such 
luck. He heard them shots, and thought it 
was the Raspberry man. That’sall. He 
upset all your night-gownds and Miss 
Mary’s flounced petticoats, and then sot on 
a hot flat-iron, and stood and yelled. Killed 
him! No. I wish you had.” 

And silence reigns in that kitchen for a 
limited space of time. Zero, however, re- 
lieves the general awkwardness by propos- 
ing that they go and find how near Miss 
Corona hit her target. So he and the two 
ladies go out again into the sunny air, from 
which the murderous smoke is faintly set- 
tling away. 

“Think of killing a man—a live man!” 
observes Mary. 

But Corona cannot answer this original 
remark. Into her wild mood of a moment 
since, the dull human sense of limitation has 
pressed and come, insisting. One is not 
free, then, it seems, to fire at one’s own 
house in this crowded world. And does 
not an emotion of pain outweigh a lifetime 
of pleasure? 

But the ball, meanwhile, is nowhere to 
be found. Zero searches very conscien- 
tiously. He does not smile. Past the knot 
on the lowest step; past the step; up another; 
up the flight; over the threshold, fifteen feet 
above the level of the aim, a small, swift, 
cruel black mark lurks behind the front 
door. Zero goes in and picks up the ball 
from under the parlor stove. He says: 

‘Here it is, Miss Corona. I said I'd 
resk it.” 

After this observation, Corona cleans her 
pistol in silence; Puella ‘‘ does over’ the 
spoiled petticoats; Matthew Launcelot is 
untied, to go fishing with the cat; Mary 
wanders with a novel, which she would not 
read; Zero plugs up the bullet-hole with 
putty; the morning warms, and the waves 
lean low, and a gentle apathy settles upon 
Paradise. 

Perhaps it is owing (so unconscious are 
we of our subtlest emotions) to her prevail- 
ing sense of humiliation, that Corona under- 
takes to-day to “improve” the boy Zero. 
She calls him to the red rock presently, 
where she and Mary are tired discussing 
whether Deronda should have married 
Gwendolen. Mary has brought the con- 
versation to an abrupt termination by the 
unprecedented suggestion that Gwendolen 

wouldn’t have had him. She reverenced 
him too much to risk losing her ideal in a 
fact, her priest in her husband. 

Zero comes, in answer to the lady’s call. 
He stands upon the red rock; he wears 
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‘waist or blouse sewed into a belt—the mas- 


culine.uniform of Fairharbor; he calls it.a 
a “jumper.” He is filliping gray and 
golden snail-shells into the water, previously 
removing the snail. Mary turns her back 
upon this entertaining occupation; but 
Corona is used to it. 

‘* Zero,” begins Corona, ‘‘do you really 
believe in the sea-serpent?” 

“-D be a fool’f I didn’t,” replies Zero, 
succinctly. ‘‘ Grandfather see him.” 

“‘Oh! Your grandfather?” 

‘‘Yes. He was the fust to see him. He 
discovered him jest off yourrock. He was 
a boy, not so old as me, ’n him and another 
boy was lookin’ for driftwood; and says 
Grandfather: ‘There’s a spar!’ So they 
went and pitched right into the old chap, 
lickety-cut, like he’d ben a spar, to spear 
him in. I don’t suppose he liked it much. 
He wriggled and clared. He stayed in the 
Harbor a good spell. Folks tried to shoot 
him. They couldn’t hit him,” added Zero, 
slowly; but, seeming to feel that he was 
trenching upon delicate ground, hastened to 
continue: ‘‘ He was seventy feet long, with 
a head like a hoss’s, There was thirty de- 
po-si-tions,” said Zero, pausing over the un- 
accustomed syllables, ‘‘to the sea-serpent. 
It’s down in a book. It’s down in the his- 
tory of Fairharbor. Mother’s got the book. 
I'll lend it to you. Father used to read it 
a sight. Mother’s goin’ Down East to stay 
a spell; she’s so beat out since father died.” 

‘‘She must write to me while she’s gone,” 
suggests Corona, gently. ‘‘I hope you are 
a great comfort to your mother, Zero.” 

~  Ma’am?” 

“‘T hope you are a comfort to your poor 
mother.” 

‘‘T have a sight of errants to run for the 
boarders,” replies Zero, reflectively. 

‘What are you going to be?” continues 
Corona, with a brisk, inspiring air. 

‘*Ma’am?” 

** Be! What will you be, Zero?” 

“Dunno.” 

‘Have you never thought? Have you 
no plans, Zero?” 

‘‘Guess I shall jest stay round,” says 
Zero, looking puzzled. ‘‘The other fel- 
lers do.” 

‘‘T hope you were not one of the ‘ fel- 
lers’ who hooted and howled so at Matthew 
Launcelot, the other day, when I took him 
to the post-office,” observes Mary, rather 
primly. ‘ They were not polite.” 

‘‘The boys of the sea-shore have been 
celebrated for their lack of repose in man- 
ner ever since the days of Homer,” replies 
Corona. ‘“ You'll find them hooting and 
howling just so in the Iliad—or the Odyssey 
—it doesn’t matter. Tom told me. Come, 
Zero, tell us. Don’t you feel any am- 
bition to learn a trade or—anything? It is 
a wretched life the boys live in Fairharbor, 
learning principally how to get drunk or 
drowned!” adds Corona, with some excite- 
ment. 

She looks at Zero’s incurious, quiet face, 
with the home-clinging in the eyes that 
she has learned to read so well—a fatal 
look. It would never let him go where he 
could not get back to Fairharbor at night, 
if he could help it. She feels sorry for the 
little fellow; the more so when he replics, 
with a certain dull dignity: 

‘“‘T never got drunk.” 

“The boarder boys call us dock-rats,” 
adds Zero, after a pause. 

‘‘ That is impolite too.” 

‘“‘Soltold’em. It didn’t make no odds 
They'll go away pretty soon. J went away 
last week. I went to Dove’s Cote. I was 
glad to get back. I guess if I should go to 
Boston I should be homesick. I’m used to 
—fishes,” adds Zero, thoughtfully. 

‘Do you go to school, Zero?” asks Mary. 

‘* Sometimes.” 

“«To church?” 

‘‘Baptis’. We're mostly Baptises here. 
So’s the mackerel and cunners.” 

‘“«If I lend you some books, Zero, to read 
this winter, should you like them?” 

“Dunno. Guess I shall go haddockin’ 
this winter. Somebody’s got to, now father 
can’t. ” 

“ You're a little fellow to go haddocking 
in the winter.” 

“I’m eleven. I knew a chap went when 
he was eight. He got drownded.” 

“So you think you’d rather not. Now, if 
anybody helped you, would you rather not 





brown overalls and a green-check cotton 


be anything but a fisherman?” 


‘*My father was a fisherman,” replies 
Zero, with that same dull dignity. 

‘*So was St. John,” suggests Corona, in a 
low voice, 

** Besides,” adds Zero, returning obsti- 
nately to his first proposition, “‘ I’m used to 
fishes.” 

“Will you write to Mother when she’s 
Down East, as you said?” asks Zero, pres- 
ently, looking over his shoulder to snap the 
last orange snail into the rising tide. ‘‘ She’s 
so beat out. She can’t lift the dishwater. 
I have to heave it away for her myself. I 
guess she’ll write to you,if you want her to. 
I'm afraid she may be homesick. She ain’t 
used to Down East.” 

Corona watches the boy silently as he 
lounges away. He seems to her as truly a 
sea cr¢ature, as the snail he has left floating 
on the tide at her feet; as helpless, almost— 
a soul grown into a shell. 

And Mary, leaning over to look into a 
little pool in the rock where a star-fish has 
got trapped, and lies palpitating and purple 
beneath a bit of broad green weed, with a 
barnacle or two and a bead of brown kelp, 
wonders idly if Deronda would have set 
Gwendolen to anything of this sort when 
he talked to her about “‘ the religious life.” 
To Deronda, religion meant Jews. Mary 
remembers that to somebody it must mean 
boys. 

But Mrs. Rowin, going Down East, writes 
to Corona, as she has promised. She says 
Zero is a good boy and she never heard 
him swear. She says she sends him to the 
Baptist Sunday-school. She says they are 
so poor he must go haddocking this winter. 
She speaks of his father and of their afflic- 
tion. She spells ‘‘ Husband,” poor soul! 
with a capital, and ‘‘ god” with a little g. 





THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN EARN- 
ESTNESS. 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





WE have lately read for the second time 
the Rev. Mr. Mears’s admirable ‘Life of 
Dr. Edward N. Kirk,” with nearly the same 
interest with which we read it when it first 
appeared. The biographer’s work has 
seemed to us to have the great merit of ex- 
hibiting the man so truly as he was that 
the book leaves on the reader substantially 
the same impression which the presence of 
the man himself was wont to make. This 
is, indeed, the test of a good biography. 
We desire, when we read the memoir of a 
man whose life is worth the writing, not a 
jejune record of mere facts and dates, on the 
one hand, nor, on the other, a picture so 
idealized that we are hardly able to recog- 
nize it through the coloring. Dr. Kirk’s 
great power as a preacher and a man seemed 
to lie especially in the almost seraphic 
fervor and the intensity of holy purpose 
with which he devoted himself to the work 
of winning souls to God and training them, 
when won, for his service and for Heaven. 
Everywhere, in the pulpit and out of it 
alike, he seemed to glow with a healthful 
but never flagging ardor; and this, as by a 
magnetic force, opened for him a way to 
the sympathies and the hearts of those with 
whom he came in contact. 

We have just finished the reading of the 
life of another man of a similar type and of 
kindred spirit, the Rev. William Penne- 
father; and it has impressed us very much 
in the same manner as that of Dr. Kirk. 
This faithful servant of Christ was a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, in whose 
communion he lived and labored till his 
death. His evangelical and profoundly 
catholic spirit, however, could not be con- 
fined within the limits of any church organ- 
ization; but was as broad in its sympathies 
as Christianity itself. With an attractive 
person and great kindliness of manners and 
address, he commended himself to all classes, 
while he specially delighted to minister to 
the neglected, the ignorant, and the suffer- 
ing. First in Ireland and afterward for a 
long course of years in England, he per- 
formed, in spite of very slender health, an 
astonishing amount of labor as a minister 
and with very extraordinary success. In 
many respects unlike Dr. Kirk in his per- 
sonal characteristics, he closely resembled 
him in his quenchless zeal and singleness of 
purpose. Without eminent learning and 
great intellectual power, he won and held 
to the end a commanding influence among 





the most devoted and saintly Christian peo- 
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ple, not only of his own but of other 
churches. Wherever he went his presence 
was like a benediction, and he was,recog- 
nized by all as singularly Christ-like. His 
biography, too, is in the main simply and 
judiciously written, and cannot well be read 
without exerting a highly quickening in- 
fluence. 

But it is no part of our purpose to speak 
particularly of the men or the volumes we 
have named. We have referred to these 
two eminent examples of fidelity and use- 
fulness in the ministry for the sake of the 
striking illustration they both afford of the 
practical value, the essential power of true 
Christian earnestness in the work of the 
pastor and preacher. By earnestness we 
mean something more than mere sincerity, 
or the serious purpose to discharge the 
recognized duties of the office with habitual 
fidelity. So much as this cannot be want- 
ing in any true minister of Christ. It is 
good so far as it goes; and, doubtless, there 
are some who never rise higher, and yet are, 
to acertain extent, useful in the ministry. 
But itis plain that such men as Dr. Kirk 
and Mr. Pennefather brought to their life- 
work much more than this. Their souls 
seemed always full of sanctified vitality, 
of quickened inward force; originating, it 
may be, in part in natural temperament and 
constitution, but yet more resulting from 
the habit and regimen of their spiritual 
life and culture. They were, in the 
best sense of the word, impassioned men; 
men habitually borne on by the im- 
pulse of a profound, yet well-regulated 
ardor, that seemed literally unremitting. 
It was in this especially that they surpassed 
ordinary men. All history shows that the 
men who have had the greatest power to 
move others as they would have been the 
men whose own hearts habitually glowed 
with a high enthusiasm, Cool men, delib- 
erate and comparatively unemotional men 
have their appropriate spheres of action, in 
which they may and do accomplish the 
best things—the things to the doing of 
which they are admirably adapted. But to 
seize and hold the attention of the pop- 
niar mind; to arouse, to stimulate, to urge 
into vigorous activity and sway by the 
mastery of their emotions the multitude of 
ordinary people isa task for which they 
are not fitted. A sound and logical argu- 
ment on the rights of man and the value 
of liberty immediately before the battle of 
Bannock Burn would probably have 
proved a waste of breath. But, had Bruce 
possessed the spirit-stirring words of Burns’s 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” and 
rung them out with all the fervor of 
his heroic soul, we cannot but conceive that 
they would have fired every heart to the 
very utmost and added nerve to every arm 
through all the host. The earnestness of a 
soul that to a clear and vivid perception of 
truth adds the power of transfusing its own 
intense feeling and vitalized thought into 
other souls is one of the most effective of 
all moral forces. The want of this in a 
Christian minister isthe want of that on 
which, regarding the matter on the human 
side, his success most essentially depends, 
Mere intellectual conviction, however com- 
plete, may lead to no practical result. But 
when tothisis added or, rather, when there 
is poured through it the full warm tide of 
genuine religious feeling, so that the throb- 
bing heart of the speaker by its own vig- 
orous pulsations quickens responsive beats 
in the breasts of those who listen, then the 
springs of activity and choice are touched 
and preaching results in decisive changes 
of character and life. 

That there has been for the last few years 
a deeper and more general sense of the need 
of Christian earnestness in applying the 
Gospel to the souls of men there are many 
indications. That this need should be felt 
increasingly is an almost necessary result of 
the wonderfully accelerated movement of 
the currents of social activity. When the 
enthusiasm of men in all the secular pur- 
suits of life is kindled to a white heat, the 
lack of fervor in the ministers of religion 
must be fatal to their influence. What the 
feeling of the churches and the public at 
large has been is shown by the cordiality 

with which such men as those whose names 
we have mentioned, and others who have 
labored in the same spirit, have been wel- 
comed and co-operated with in their various 
forms of Christian work. It has been made 


manifest by the increased number of such 
men and by the warmly expressed desire 
for them on all sides. Christian laymen, 
who are in greater and greater numbers 
coming to feel that for them to live is 
Christ, and are consecrating to the advance- 
ment of his Kingdom their time, their 
money, thought, and labor, want leaders 
who are at once competent to plan wisely 
and prompt to head the aggressive move- 
ments that are from time to time required. 
There can be no doubt that the time has 
come when the working power embodied in 
the churches may be developed under such 
leaders, and made effective to an extent 
hitherto unknown and almost unimagined, 
and every candidate for the ministry and 
every young minister entering on his work 
may well propose to himself the question: 
Can I become such a leader? Am I ready 
for the work? Am I willing to concentrate 
all my energies on the one purpose of mag- 
nifying to the utmost my office as, under 
Christ, the captain of the Lord’s host, and 
so intent on leading them, by his help, from 
conquest to conquest that nothing short of 
this will satisfy me? No young man of 
good powers and education, who has earn- 
estly set his heart on such a career as this, 
need fear but that he will make his mark 
on the world and wield an influence for 
good that shall embalm his name and mem- 
ory in the hearts of men. 

Besides that, this downright earnestness 
of a soul whose devotion to the work of 
Christ possesses him with the intensity of 
an absorbing passion invests one with great 
direct personal influence over others. It 
greatly stimulates also the organizing fac- 
ulty. A man who lacks ardor is likely to 
take things as he finds them; to content 
himself with working in the circumstances 
and under the limitations which he may 
chance to meet. But one whose heart is 
full of healthful earnestness is not content 
to wait for opportunities. He is impelled 
to create circumstances, to transcend lim- 
itations, and to accomplish, by the very 
largeness and boldness of his endeavors, 
things which to one who was urged by no 
strong impulse would have seemed impos- 
sible. Mr. Pennefather found money to 
build halls, school-rooms, and churches, 
and thousands to fill them; devoted men 
and women to visit the ignorant and 
neglected and minister to the sick and suf- 
fering; and generally efficient helpers to 
co-operate heartily with him in bringing the 
blessed Gospel of Christ and all forms of 
salutary influence to bear on those who 
needed them most; and the total results of 
the labors of this one man, himself through 
the greater part of his life an invalid, were 
such as to astonish those who witnessed 
them. There have been other such men 
abroad. We have such men at home, 
whose names it would be easy to mention. 
But why are such the comparatively rare 
exceptions? Does not the fact that they are 
so scem to indicate a too extensive deficien- 
cy, among those who undertake the work 
of the Christian ministry, of that profound, 
wholesome, Pauline earnestness which in 
those instances in which it has been con- 
spicuously exemplified has produced such 
precious and abundant fruit? Doubtless, 
men who enter the Christian ministry are 
differently endowed and subjected provi- 
dentially to different kinds of discipline; 
but whether this fact affords a sufficient ex- 
planation of the deficiency referred to may 
reasonably be questioned. We are not of 
the number who believe that in the 
Evangelical ministry of our country 
there has been for sometime going on or is 
now going on a process of deterioration, 
or that it has been losing its hold on the 
public mind. It may perhaps in some 
measure have lost a certain merely official 
prestige that was once connected with it; 
but we confidently believe that it was never, 
as a whole, better furnished for its work, 
and that its power for good—power over 
the great body of the people for their spirit- 
ual benefit and general culture—was never 
so great as itis to-day. Existing facts de- 
clare that it was never attempting so much, 
never accomplishing so much; and this in 
part, at least, it may safely be said, because 
it never had before so much of the Chris- 
tian earnestness that is enterprising, ag- 
gressive, and large in its plans and labors 
as at present. But this is not saying that 





the Evangelical ministry is even now keep- 


ing pace with its vastly augmented means 
and opportunities; that it is rising to the 
full energy of feeling, the singleness of 
holy purpose, and the untiring ingenuity in 
devising new methods of reaching the neg- 
lected classes and winning souls to Christ 
which are so urgently demanded. Indi- 
vidual examples clearly show that the aver- 
age of Christian ardor in the leaders of the 
host is still far toolow. No good reason 
can be seen why hundreds should not be 
found, instead of only tens, rising to the 
highest healthful fervor of devotion to 
Christ’s work, and exhibiting the compas- 
sion for sinful and suffering humanity and 
the tact and persistency in organizing Chris- 
tian agencies which, wherever found, have 
been seen to be so wonderfully effective. 
For more such ministers the world waits 
and the urgent necessities of men cry out 
on every side. 





A VISIT TO THE SAGES. 
BY SARAH K, BOLTON. 


Years ago we heard a white-haired man 
(hasn’t Bronson Alcott always had white 
hair?) tell, with the sincerity of friendship 
and the pardonable pride of a fond com- 
panion, of the little coterie which has made 
Concord famous. ‘True, the town itself 
hasa history. It was baptized first by the 
blood of freedom. It holds the first British 
soldiers who fell in the War of the Revolu- 
tion moldering inits sod. It has a river as 
dreamy as the Nile, a lake as clear and po- 
etic as Como, and meadows as dainty as 
any in Old England; but what if there had 
been no Emerson, to write of the ‘shot 
heard round the world”; or Thoreau, to 
picture Walden; or Hawthorne, to idealize 
every hill-top and valley? There may be 
poetry; but what if there be no singer? 
What shall be said of Concord now that 
the historic places have become Athenian 
groves, and Plato and Aristotle have a band 
of pupils—not from little Greece, but from 
broad America? And why should not four 
women make up a party to go and learn 
from the lips of the sages? 

It has been said again and again that the 
sisterhood cannot be in time for the cars or 
make journeys alone and accomplish the 
thing desired. But facts prove otherwise. 
From Illinois, Ohio, and two different parts 
of New England four of us came together; 
were in due time; had a charming ride 
through a varied country; and, after arriv- 
ing at our destination, hired a carriage, with 
the agreement that the driver should tell us 
everything he knew and all that he had for- 
gotten, both of which were not inconsider- 
able. 

The day was perfect, the grass not dried 
in the fields, the flowers still fresh and fra- 
grant, the air balmy, and the birds not tired 
of singing. Soon we reached the Old 
Manse, a two-and-a-half-story brown gam- 
breled-roof house, away back from the road, 
grand old trees leading up to it and the 
Concord River lazily flowing in the rear. 
We seemed to see again Hawthorne and his 
gentle wife, Sophia Peabody, as they came 
directly after their wedding, almost forty 
years ago. IIcere Emerson’s father was 
born, and here lived his grandfather, the 
young preacher who joined the farmers on 
his meeting-house green, April 19th, 1775, 
and for whom and his bride this fine house 
was built. 

Only a few rods from here, through a 
double line of elms, maples, and pines, we 
come to the battle-ground on Concord 
Bridge. On either hand stretches the beau- 
tiful river, its edges covered with water-lily 
leaves, which sway gently with the passing 
breeze. At the left, ina little spot hedged 
in by granite posts and chain, lie the bodies 
of some British soldiers. Just across the 
bridge stands the Minute Man of young 
Daniel French—a soldier, with gun in hand, 
his sleeves rolled up, the veins in his arms 
swollen near to bursting, his plow left at 
hisside, and his eager soul kindling in his 
face. Beneath are Emerson’s famous 
words: 

“ By the rude bridge that curbed the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 

A single granite shaft, with appropriate 
inscription, ‘In gratitude to God and in 
the love of freedom,” marks the scene of 








action. From this point we drive through 
the pretty town. Here is the broad two- 
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story drab house of Emerson, with its old 
trees and cheerful air, which seems to bid 
us welcome. Here Margaret Fuller in- 
wrought her own beautiful life into the 
lives of thoseabouther. Here inthe quaint 
and simple library, filled with valuable 
books, have sat Sumner and Phillips, Whit- 
tier and Longfellow, and scores more who 
have honorably gained fame in the New 
World and the Old, and who, like Barry 
Cornwall, have carried Emerson’s ‘‘ Con- 
duct of Life” in their pockets, to read in 
their leisure moments. In the roomy pas- 
ture back of the house is the little donkey 
so well known by the villagers, because 
Miss Ellen, the poet’s daughter, rides upon 
him. ‘‘ A scene for an artist she makes,” 
said our young guide; ‘‘ but she is the best 
lady in the town and everybody loves 
her,” he added, with the real pride that all 
Concord feels for anything Emersonian. 

We drive past the oldest elm in the place, 
said to have been used as a whipping-post, 
the rings for fastening the culprits still 
found in its sides; and past the old Wright 
Tavern, where Major Pitcairn wished he 
might stir the Yankee’s blood as he stirred 
his wine, and succeeded in a different man- 
ner from what he had expected. 

A little way from the town, through a 
forest of oaks and pines, we come to the 
beautiful lake which Thoreau has immortal- 
ized, clear as Lake George and set in as 
pure emerald as the lakes of Killarney. It 
is a restful place, with no sound save per- 


_chance the dipping of an oar or the note 


of a bird, which the lonely man loved so 
well. Here on the shore is the spot where 
he built his house, twelve foot square, and 
lived for two and a half years, giving to the 
world what he desired others to give, his 
inner self. ‘‘I require of every writer, 
first or last,” he says, ‘‘a simple and sincere 
account of his own life; . . . for, if he 
has lived sincerely, it must have been ina 
distant land to me.” Here is his bean-field, 
where he ‘‘ used to hoe from five o’clock in 
the morning till noon,” and made, as he 
said, an intimate acquaintance with weeds 
and a pecuniary profit of $8.714. There 
on the hill-top is the open sward where, 
under a few grand old trees, he used to en- 
tertain friends from over the sea, as well as 
those nearer home. Where his house stood 
is a plain cross and a pile of stones, to 
which each visitor reverently adds one. 
Here he still lives, though his body lies 
over in the cemetery, near to Hawthorne’s; 
lives in every ripple of the lake or tremor 
of a leaf—the strange, true man who fol- 
lowed the rule he laid down for others: 
«Every man is tasked to make his life, even 
in its details, worthy of the contemplation 
of his most exalted and critical hour.” 

And now we come back to the old 
Orchard House, set in its frame-work of 
grand trees, its walls and doors even dainti- 
ly covered with May Alcott’s sketches; its 
every room and hall echoing to the cheer of 
the author of ‘‘ Little Women”; and, beside 
all, rich with the presence of the white- 
haired philosopher, who has lived to see 
what he has all his life-time planned—an 
Athenian school in rugged New England. 
The room where the savans are gathered is 
low and square, buff paper on the walls, 
crimson lambrequins over the windows, 
and cool white matting on the floor. The 
pictures of Emerson and Alcott are both 
younger by a score of years than the orig- 
inals—both poetic and somewhat ideal. 

Prof. Harris, with eyes that look into his 
own mind, rather than out upon his audi- 
ence, sits at the crimson-covered table and 
talks of the limits of physiological psychol- 
ogy; Dr. Jones, the Illinois platonist, sits 
beside Mr. Alcott, their white hair almost 
blending as they listen eagerly to the speak- 
er; Frank Sanborn, with his tall form and 
kindly face; Dr. Bartol, with his musical 
voice; Emerson, getting heavenward, but 
never getting old; Elizabeth Peabody, her 
gray curls straying about her face; Col. 
Higginson; Ednah Cheney; Lucy Stone; 
Frances E. Willard; Mr. Wasson; Professor 
Davidson; and scores of others, ministers, 
editors, thinkers are easily recognized. The 
Concord School of Philosophy has been 4 
success, and will be held again next summer. 
May the white-haired men who have graced 
this feast of reason and flow of soul be 
present then, and not have been called up 
higher. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE STORY OF A SERMON. 
BY THE REV. ZIMRI DOBBS, A. M. 


(The letters below may seem a little antictpative, but 
are not on that account anachronistic.) 
To THE EpiToR o¥ THE INDEPENDENT: 

Last Sunday (it was the first Sabbath in 
October) was a great day in our Zion. But 
I must go back a jittle. You see this town 
is getting to be a place of summer resort, 
and I am happy to say that our church 
shares the benefit of the invasion. The con- 
gregation has quite looked up. Ofcourse, we 
should be wanting to ourselves if we did 
not improve such an opportunity. So we 
managed to bring on all our contri- 
butions for current expenses and so on into 
the summer season. We had one collection 
to put up a stove next winter; another to 
mend the roof; and then we had a fair to 
pay the sexton’s salary. We carried around 
a subscription paper for my salary, and got 
it made up some months ahead, without 
any expense to ourselves. 

Toward the close of the season we began 
to bring up our benevolent collection. Last 
Sunday we took up the foreign mission con- 
tribution. I like to report a good collec- 
tion. It gives one a standing in the con- 
presbytery. 

Most of the visitors had gone home; but 
my attention was attracted to one gentle- 
man, a stranger, whom the sexton showed 
into a pew on the broad aisle. He was 
well (though plainly) dressed. He was a 
man of dark olive complexion and black 
hair; his beaming eye and his wide coun- 
tenance expressed great intelligence. He 
followed me all through my discourse with 
the most constant and flattering attention. 

I may say to you, in confidence, that on 
this occasion I laid myself out. I took for 
my text Col. iii, 11: ‘‘There is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor 
free; but Christ is all andin all.” From 
these words I drew the lesson of the Fel- 
lowship of Humanity. Of course, this led 
me to speak of caste as found among the 
heathen; and I really think it would have 
done you good to have heard this part of 
the discourse. Some of my too partial 
hearers tell me that I surpassed myself. I 
depicted caste as existing in India. I told 
how each member of a caste withholds 
from one of a lower caste the commonest 
offices of humanity; how the food is defiled 
if even the shadow of one of a lower caste 
falls across it; how it is lawful to kill a 
Pariah who has dared to touch a warrior. I 
said (warming up and taking a high flight): 
“The Brahmin despises the Chuttree; the 
Chuttree despises the merchant; the mer- 
chant despises the Suddra; and the,Suddra 
despises the Pariah. In fact, it is a sort of 
cascade of contempt.” [I borrowed a little 
here from Edmond About; but then I doubt 
if our people know anything of him. ] 

I referred to the strong feeling of caste 
pervading the Jews in the time of our Lord, 
and the bitter and contemptuous sentiment 
toward Gentile and Samaritan and Galilean 
I spoke of the silent protest of His life 
against this prejudice; and I quoted, with 
very fine effect (as I am credibly informed), 
Mr. Whittier’s lines: 

“ The generous feeling, pure and warm, 

Which owns the rights of all divine; 


The pitying heart, the helping arm, 
The prompt self-sacrifice, are Thine. 


“ Beneath thy calm, impartial eye 
Here fade the lines of caste and birth; 
Here equal in their sufferings lie 
The groaning multitudes of earth. 


“ Still to a stricken brother true, 
Whatever clime had nurtured him, 
He stooped to heal the wounded Jew, 
The worshiper of Gerizim,” 

I may add that several young ladies in 
the congregation asked me for copies of the 
poem. 

Here I introduced a glowing eulogism on 
Christianity, dwelling particularly on its 
abrogation of all caste. I showed how it 
raises the law, bringing all men up to the 
level of free men in Christ Jesus. And I 
gave some very striking illustrations of the 
way in which Christianity has done away 
with caste in India, showing how the con- 
verts, in the very act of joining the church, 
break their caste. I praised the bravery and 
the wisdom of our missionaries, who refuse 
to recognize caste or to yield to its de- 
mands. 

“Such,” said I, ‘‘is Christianity. And 
this is peculiarly the characteristic of our 
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American and republican Christianity. It 
abjures the class distinctions that obtain in 
the rotten despotisms of the Old World.” 

‘*Such,” I added, ‘‘is our sublime mis- 
sion. As we proclaim the precious truth in 
heathen lands, not only do idols and pago- 
das fall; but men are made free with the 
liberty of the Gospel, the chains melt, the 
lines of caste and birth fade away, and man 
is known and honored as man.” 

‘Let us now,” I said, in closing, ‘‘ show 
by the liberality of our collection how 
highly we prize this great Gospel principle 
and how earnestly we desire to extend its 
blessings.” 

The collection was then taken. The 
stranger to whom I have referred was ob- 
served to drop $10 into the basket. After 
the services, he came to me, and in the hand- 
somest manner expressed his high appreci- 
ation of the sermon. He urged me to pub- 
lish it, for (as he was pleased to say) ‘‘ views 
so just and humane could but do much 
good.” He also dropped a remark to the 
effect that ‘‘ abilities such as mine ought to 
have a larger field.” 

And this brings me to the point. I know 
that you are ever in quest of the choicest 
matter for the favored readers of your val- 
ued paper. Acting on the suggestion of the 
courteous and intelligent stranger, I am 
willing to forward you the sermon fora 
suitable compensation. I shall be glad to 
feel it is doing good on a larger scale; and 
the compensation will enable me to send 
something to my son, who is in the theolog- 
ical seminary at Calvinville. 

In connection with the sermon, I will fur- 
nish you with an editorial introduction, 
speaking of the excellence of the sermon 
and the enthusiasm created by it. 

Hoping to hear from you shortly, I re- 
main, Truly yours, 

Zimnt Dosss, A. M. 
A SECOND LETTER. 

Since writing you, a circumstance has 
transpired which has colored my plans, and 
I hasten to withdraw the proposal which I 
then made. I hesitate to make the state- 
ment which is forced upon me; but I must 
come to it. The stranger of whom I spoke, 
who sat in the broad aisle—well, sir, what 
will you say when I tell you that he is (as 
Ihave just learned)anig— Butno, I cannot 
pollute my pure pen by that revolting word; 
but alas! sir, it is too true. He is a member 
of the race whom the venerable patriarch 
cursed, just as he was getting over his (no 
doubt)respectableand conservative debauch; 
the race between whom and ourselves there 
exists an inherent abhorrence. Yes, sir, 
too bad, perhaps, to be spoken or written, 
it is yet true. And to think of it, sir, when 
there is a nice, pleasant corner of the gal- 
lery, neatly boarded off, where he could 
have heard a good deal of the sermon, with- 
out offending the delicate sensibilities of a 
refined audience! 

I am happy to say that we have not been 
wanting to ourselves or to the emergency. 
The sexton has been promptly discharged. 
He pleaded that he was old and poor, that 
his eyes were bad, and how could he know? 
But all in vain; we felt that this was not 
an occasion for leniency. The new sexton 
has been instructed to take warning by the 
fate of: his predecessor. 

Yours truly, 
Z. D., A.M. 

P. 8.—I have just received a letter from 

my son, which has almost unhinged my 
mind. How long my nerves will endure 
this strain I do not know. He writes me 
that the faculty of the seminary have ad- 
mitted—here again I know not how to ex- 
press myself—in a word, an African. 
He sits in the same recitation-room and 
listens to the same lectures; he presumes to 
eat his meals in the same hall; and he has 
been assigned a room just across the entry 
from my son. What is perhaps worse (if 
worse can be) and more insulting, he is so 
refined in his bearing and so light-colored 
that people often mistake him for white, 
and those who know that one of the classis 
an African often pick out somebody else; 
and, to make the case, if possible, still 
darker, he has managed to put himself very 
nearly at the head of the class, while my 
son is near the opposite extremity. 

I have written my son in substance thus: 

“There is but one step for you to take. It 





may be thé will of Providence that you 
should enter thé niinistry ignorant of the 








first principles of the Gospel; but to ask 
you to sit down and study the teachings of 
Jesus Christ in the same room and perhapson 
the same bench with— No, my son, such 
degradation cannot be thought of. But, 
happily, another thought comes to me. I 
hate to have you leave the seminary; for, 
what with the aid that you get from the 
Education Society, there really is nowhere 
that you can live so cheaply. Can you not 
by various petty annoyances—such as the 
faculty cannot take hold of—make it so hot 
for him that he will withdraw of his own 
accord? There are a thousand ways of 
making him feel that he is black, without 
your saying @ word; and so you will pre- 
serve your Christian dignity and not be 
thrown on me for support, which would be 
very inconvenient just now.” 

I am sure you will agree with me (though 
Ido not want to claim credit unduly) that 
this last suggestion is peculiarly happy. 

Once more, as above, Z. D., A. M. 





AN OLD STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
BY E. P. PARKER, D.D. 


In the year 1848 the brilliant minister of 
the North Church in Hartford delivered a 
discourse on the ‘‘ Divinity of Christ” be- 
fore the Cambridge Divinity School. 

Shortly after he preached the ‘‘Concio ad 
Clerum” at New Haven, on ‘‘The Atone- 
ment.” 

This discourse was soon followed by an- 
other, delivered at Andover Seminary, on 
‘*Dogma and Spirit.” It is evident that no 
man who had not made some stir in the 
world would have had the honor of three 
such appointments within a brief space of 
time. The Rev. Horace Bushnell had made 
some stir in this part of the world. His 
great fame is now universally known and 
his great services are almost universally ac- 
knowledged. But at that time he probably 
stood in more doubt and suspicion than any 
man in the Evangelical ministry of the 
country. His brilliant genius, quiet cour- 
age, and vigorous character were admitted; 
but his bold and original handling of Chris- 
tian themes had earned for him the reputa- 
tion of a dangerous innovator, if not of a 
downright heretic. The aforesaid discourses 
brought him out into full prominence before 
the public ae a powerful and original think- 
er, bent on radical re-examinations of Chris- 
tian dogmatics and unhindered by any ex- 
cessive reverence for the conventional defi- 
nitions of orthodoxy. It was evident that 
a person of importance had arrived—from 
above or below. Something was certainly 
about to happen. The hopes of a few were 
revived. The fears, doubts, jealousies, in- 
dignations of many were kindled. 

The three discourses were carefully 
revised by their author and published, 
in the winter of 1849, in the form of u 
volume entitled ‘‘ God in Christ.” 

The appearance of this volume was the 
signal for a furious and preconcerted 
assault upon its author. From Bangor to 
Princeton the theological batteries blazed 
along the entire line. Dr. Bushnell wrote 
from Boston that he was ‘‘ regurded there 
as a kind of horned animal.” His position 
at home became more and more isolated. 
It was a time of sore trial with him, for 
there is no doubt that he was generally 
regarded as an incorrigible heretic, whose 
genius and local popularity only made him 
the more dangerous. 

The hue and cry became so loud that the 
Hartford Central Association, of which he 
was a member, appointed a committee of 
five to examine and report upon the sus- 
pected volume. This was in June, 1849, 
At that time the prevalent feeling in the 
Association was that Dr. Bushnell had 
published very serious errors. Some mem- 
bers were very sure that such was the case, 
and made no secret of their intention to 
have him sent up to the ‘‘ Consociation ” (a 
judicial council) for trial. 

After a protracted and thorough investi- 
gation, the committee reported in Septem- 
ber. The majority report, signed by Dr. Por- 
ter, Rev. Mr. McLean,and Rev. Mr. Richard- 
son, found no fundamental errors in the 
book, and, therefore, no ground for institut- 
ing proceedings against the author. The 
minority report, signed by Drs. Hawes and 
Clarke, found otherwise, and declared that 
the book contained fundamental errors, A 





long and earnest discussion ensued; and the 

















meeting adjourned, to assemble again in 
Octo 


The Association met, according to ad- 
journment, and the discussion was resumed, 
Dr. Bushnell read an elaborate paper in ex- 
planation and defense of his views, and, 
after much debate, the majority report was 
adopted by a vote of seventeen to three. 
Many who voted in the affirmative did not 
agree with Dr. Bushnell. They regretted 
his utterances. But they found no funda- 
mental error in him, and, therefore, they 
keptroom forhim. His admitted variations 
of the historic faith might occasion individu- 
al regret, but did not deserve public prose- 
cution. That was the deliberate decision 
of the Hartford Central Association, made 
and emphasized by a vote of seventeen to 
three. How thoroughly right and just the 
decision was subsequent history has shown. 
Against what outside clamors and pressures 
it was bravely and patiently adhered to 
few know. 

It should be now noted that this case had 
been taken up and acted upon by the Asso- 
ciation in exact conformity with the 18th 
article of Discipline (Saybrook Platform), 

One of their number had been accused of 
heresy and his book declared dangerous. 
They took ‘‘notice of the fact,” and ‘‘ex- 
amined the matter carefully,” to ascertain 
whether there was ‘‘just occasion” for 
“calling of the council” totry him. This 
examination, or ‘‘ grand-jury inquest of our 
system,” was a long, patient, thorough one, 
ably debated at every point, and was finally 
closed in a nearly unanimous vote that there 
was no ‘‘just occasion” for ‘‘calling the 
council.” This decision was, according to 
their polity, a finality in the case. Unless 
some new testimony should be produced, it 
could neither be reversed nor revised. It is 
a significant fact that, of the minority of 
three, one declared his willingness to vote 
with the majority if they would only de- 
clare that Dr. Bushnell had taught ‘‘ serious 
errors”; and another openly offered to ex- 
change pulpits with Dr. B. as soon as it 
could be mutually convenient! It is evident 
that, but for outside intermeddling, no 
further agitation in the case would have 
been made. 

Here, then, is a notable decision and pre- 
cedent, worth something in Connecticut, at 
least, and which the Congregational minis- 
ters of that commonwealth are not likely to 
forget or undervalue. 

It seems to be the concerted purpose of 
sundry “‘ stalwart” champions of orthodoxy 
and denominationalism to fence out from 
fellowship, by means of rigid resolutions, 
all ministers who will not dress to the line 
of what is called historic doctrine. Between 
just what points that purely imaginary line 
is to be drawn we are not distinctly told. 
It is kindly conceded that the line may be 
curved here and there, to include a few 
slight variations, such as that of conditional 
immortality, for instance. It is possible 
that the vagary of limited atonement may 
be included. But it is no secret that one 
chief aim of this ‘‘ stalwart” campaign is to 
effect the complete exclusion of just that 
variation of doctrine concerning the Atone- 
and the Trinity which Dr. Bushnell held 
and taught. Bushnellism is to be outlawed. 
Ministers who stand where Horace Bush- 
nell stood are to be quietly ‘‘ resolved” into 
a position of ‘‘dishonor,” and thus com- 
pelled to withdraw. ‘The policy of to-day 
is not quite so bold and frank as that of 
thirty years ago; but it is considerably more 
adroit and ingenious. What our fathers 
then refused to declare fundamental or even 
serious errors are to be condemned as 
fundamental by the moral weight of resolu- 
tions passed by popular assemblies possese- 
ing no theological or ecclesiastical authority 
whatever. 

As against all such possible endeavors in 
Connecticut, the historic decision which we 
have just now reviewed will certainly be 
quoted. The area of liberty granted in that 
case will be stubbornly enough defended; 
and when it is asked what variations of 
traditional orthodoxy may honorably be held 
by Congregational ministers in Connecticut, 
a good and sufficient answer will be found, 
so far as concerns the doctrines involved in 
the ‘case of Dr. Bushnell, in the decision 
rendered in that case by the association that 
considered and dismissed it. It is often 
erroneously said that Dr. Bushnell made 
this room and won this liberty for us, Net 
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so, He simply furnished the occasion and 
the necessity for some new survey of the 
actual and lawful liberties of Congregation- 
al ministers. Is there room and liberty 
within our boundaries for such a man with 
such variations of doctrine as he holds? 
That was the question. And it was 
answered in the aflirmative. That answer 
stood. Itstands. It was not the creation 
of new liberties, but the definition or asser- 
tion of an ancient, perpetual, and indefeasi- 
ble liberty. 
Here endeth the first lesson. 





PLAN FOR A LOCAL CAMPAIGN “TO 
CARRY NO-LICENSE.” 


BY MISS FRANCES E, WILLARD. 








L—HOW NOT TO DO IT. 


1, Compiam all the preceding year of the 
utter failure of no-license and do nothing 
whatever to secure its enforcement, though 
you voted (or worked) for it at the last elec- 
tion. 

2. Tell (in private) what astonishing 
‘‘dead letter” tokens you see every time 
you go down-town; but never give your 
evidence, influence, or money to help con- 
vict the law- breakers. 

8. Never speak in pulpit or prayer-meet- 
ing about the law. ‘Treat it as a Gentile, 
that has no place in the courts of the Lord, 

4. Let it be generally understood that the 
best people in town are utterly discouraged 
and disgusted with Prohibition and ready to 
return to license, “‘ since it helps to keep up 
the sidewalks, at least.” 

5. Aroused by the straightforward argu- 
ments of an earnest temperance worker, im- 
ported by somebody three days before elec- 
tion, come out brighter than ever—perhaps 
because of this temporary eclipse—and de- 
clare that it’s a shame to let the town go by 
default. Induce the temperance sojourner 
to remain. Whisper softly whenever con- 
venient that there are to be meetings held; 
but don’t mention the fact out loud. Light 
up the church dimly; gather in a couple of 
hundred excellent people who need no re- 
pentance; furnish no music, save as Deacon 
Fugue “raises” ‘‘Old Hundred” higher 
than the church-gable; and expect the 
dead community to be galvanized into 
ghastly and imbecile motion at the eleventh 
hour. 

Forget that the rum party held secret 
caucuses while you were asleep; selected 
their candidates while you were scolding at 
the law; and canvassed for votes while you 
were busy getting reconverted! In brief, 
though you are harmless as a dove, don’t on 
any account allow yourself to be wise as a 
serpent. 


.—HOW IT HAS BEEN DONE. 


1. The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union co-operated with other temperance 
societies and with the churches in raising a 
fund by private subscription and public 
pledges. 

2. This was placed in the hands of 
an Executive Committee or ‘‘ Home Protec- 
tion Alliance,” and by them invested in 
securing speakers and circulating prohibi- 
tion documents. 

These were given out at all public meet- 
ings, left in all stores and offices, hung up 
on lamp-posts, in street-cars, and every- 
where, and carried to all homes by judi- 
cious sub-committees, Tracts in their own 
language are sure to gain the attention of 
Germans and Scandinavians, A column of 
carefully-selected facts and arguments was 
supplied every week in the year for the 
weekly press by women specially appointed, 
who used their scissors to excellent pur- 
pose on the teeming columns of the tem- 
perance papers furnished them by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

When, as has been computed, a million 
words of temperance logic can be had for the 
price of a drink, and the cost of a yoke of 
oxen invested in such words will so revolu- 
tionize public sentiment that local option is 
carried in a whole county, where is the sense 
or grace in temperance people who complain 
that ‘‘ they don’t know what to do” and are 
“only waiting” for work? 

8. Temperance meetings were regularly 
held throughout the year, ‘‘to work up public 
sentiment.” The first six months they were 
held every fortnight; the next three, every 
week; the last two, several times a week; 
and the last month, every night. These 
. meetings were handsomely placarded 





through the town and thoroughly adver- 
tised in press and pulpit. The managers of 
a theatrical company could hardly have 
taken more pains to invite people to come 
than did this temperance committee. 
During the last month a band of music 
played every night in front of the hall 
where the best interests of the com- 
munity were to be discussed by earnest, 
practical men and women, devoted to the 
cause. Often speakers were met at the 
depot by the White-ribbon Brigade and the 
Reform Club. All speakers were instructed 
to use no bitter epithets nor harsh person- 
alallusions. Facts, logic, persuasion, em- 
bellished by narratives, brightened by wit— 
these were their sufficient stock in trade. 
Ministers of the Gospel bore a prominent 
part in this work, speaking from their pul- 
pits on Sunday and steadily lending their 
influence to the work. Children from the 
public schools recited selections, witty and 
sad; young men declaimed; young women 
read and sang. There wasa place for ev- 
erybody, and grandly were those places 
filled. 

4. Two or three weeks beforehand, at a 
large public meeting, the People’s Ticket was 
announced, having been agreed upon by the 
Executive Committee, appointed at the 
beginning of the campaign and consisting 
of a member from each church and two from 
each temperance society. The men chosen 
as municipal officers were remarkable for 
something besides their devotion to the tem- 
perance cause, They stood well in the com- 
munity; had thoroughly practical and liber- 
al views concerning town affairs; were 
thorough financiers; and hard-headed men 
of business could pick no flaw in their in- 
tegrity. They were not the sort of nomi- 
nees whom you can pick up the evening be- 
fore to ‘‘ fill a gap,” which will be wider the 
day after election than at any previous date. 
They were solid citizens, who would never 
have come forward thus save on the call of 
of a committee which had shown skill 
equal to its earnestness, and common sense 
no whit behind the clear grit it had ex- 
hibited, 

The candidates made brief addresses, and, 
from mayor to constable, pledged them- 
selves to a faithful execution of the laws. 
Now came the seething of the caldron, 
which had been heated long. The town, 
already districted by the committees on 
circulating documents, was thoroughly 
canvassed once more—this time with a peti- 
tion similar to that which follows: 

“We, the undersigned, voters and women 
of legal age within the corporate limits of 
the town of , do respectfully and 
earnestly petition all persons who will sup- 
port the following 


PEOPLE’S TICKET 





being a promise to vote the said ticket on 
election day.” 


MEN. | WOMEN. 


Thus every signature was not only a per- 
sonal agreement, but had also the force of 
a request to all other residents of the com- 
munity. This canvass was conducted 
chiefly by women carefully chosen for 
their discretion and their gentleness. The 
results of it were published in the local 
papers, figures being given, but not names. 

5. Election day arrived. The ladies had 
secured permission to decorate the engine- 
house with wreaths, flowers, and patriotic 
mottoes. They furnished a toothsome free 
lunch next door, to which everybody was 
invited, and where the temperance pledge 
was Offered and the People’s Ticket 
and a buttonhole bouquet furnished to 
all who would accept them. Hundreds 
of voters were fed and won, and scores 
of homes were brightened by new re- 
solves that day; and toward night the 
church-bells rang out the tidings of a vic- 
tory that had been earned a success that 
had been organized, as all true successes 
are. 
6. But the Executive Committee did not 
stop here. The headquarters were still kept 
open, and a secretary employed who kept 
a bright lookout for opportunities to 
strengthen the hands of the authorities in 
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that enforcement of law which alone makes | conflict of human opinions, as they toss to and 


it respected and enduring. 

To the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Unions which are “‘ waiting for work” this 
plan ts recommended for study. Its most 
important suggestions may be universally 
applied and its campaign lasts all the year 
round. 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. 
A SERMON. 


BY E. B. PUSEY, D.D., 


CANON OF CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL AND REGIUS 
PROFESSOR OF HEBREW IN Ox¥FORD UNIVERSITY. 


(Preached tn the University Pulpit of Oxford.) 


“There standeth One among you whom ye know 
not.”—8r. Joun 1, 26. 











Wur is the study of physical science at this 
time so often adverse to faith inGod and in His 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord? There is no 
doubt, alas! that it isso. A long list of emi- 
nent scientific men of old and unimpaired faith 
admit that it isso. To consider why, of late, it 
has been so may, by God’s blessing, save indi- 
viduals from being borne away in the whirl- 
pool. It isnot that the book of God’s Word 
contradicts the book of God’s work, or even 
that man’s interpretation of the one book con- 
tradicts his interpretation of the other. They 
move in two different spheres and cross each 
other’s paths only in the most elementary 
points. The sphere of the Bible is the revela- 
tion which God makes of himself to man, what 
he declares of himself, of his being, of his at- 
tributes, his relation to creatures, and his crea- 
tures tohim. What does that revelation im- 
pose on man? Howmen may correspond to 
the purposes of that revelation? Why he 
fell? How he may recover? What God has 
done to restore, nay, raise him above his orig- 
inal creation in grace? How he daily helps 
him in his struggles with sin on his way step 
by step upward toward himself? How he may 
attain to the end for which he was created, to 
the likeness of God, the love of God, union 
with God, attaining to God, the sight of God 
in all eternity? And on God’s side, by what 
rule of his everlasting justice, holiness, and 
mercy he will, after this life, dispose of each 
individual soul whom he has made and re- 


fro on the salt and bitter sea of this tempest- 
uous world. It looks out securely, but with 
compassion, thankful for its own security; 
anxious that others, who now amid their 
wanderings seek with them the path of life, 
yet seek it not where it is to be found, should 
also find it ; jealous for itself that it repel them 
not by questioning anything which is yet un- 
proved, and yet contradicts not other truths 
of which ft is the constituted guardian, lest, 
perchance, there may be a phase of truth 
which may ultimately emerge out of the chaos 
on which the Spirit of God has not yet brood- 
ed. Geology has increased its domain. It fills 
up time with its periods, and it goes back, from 
transformation to transformation, as far as 
imagination can reach along its millions of 
years, until the earth be but a formless mass 
of independent atoms, as it imagines, floating 
in ether. Theology accompanies it undis- 
turbed, since time has no measure for eternity; 
and when it has reached its utmost bound, and 
imagination is lost and dizzy in that all but 
endless time, theology repeats calmly the 
words of Moses: “‘In the beginning God cre- 
ated the heaven and the earth.”” The wordsof 
Moses remain a truth which theorizers may 
keep out of sight, but have no grounds of 
science to deny. Even to human science it, 
at least, remains probable that the effect im- 
plies the cause. 

Yet, although theology looks on the ques- 
tion of time as outside its own teaching, it 
would be well for geology to come to a result 
within itself before turning its results against 
revelation. Time, it has been said, costs noth- 
ing to geologists; but neither does it to Al- 
mighty God. It is not, indeed, the precision 
which we might expect of an exact science 
when one writer demands 353,000,000 of years 
for the formation of the solid basis of the 
earth. A calculation whose units are millions 
has an apparent rather than a real exactness. 
Yet theology says to it: ‘‘ Take more, if you 
will.” Theology is concerned only with the re- 
ligious aspect of creation—how God, who 
created all things, placed man in his trial-time 
upon this earth; with any pre-historic period 
we have nothing todo. We will receive what- 
ever is established; we cannot receive conjec- 
tures as matters of faith. We will welcome the 
most romantic imaginations of science, if only 

i will not erect them into articles of faith 





deemed? The sphere of physical sci is 
material ; the basis of a lasting peace and alli-, 
ance between them is that neither should in- 
trude into the province of the other. This is 
also true science, for science is certain knowl- 
edge based on certain facts. The facts on 
which theology rests are spiritual facts. Those 
of physical science are material facts. Theology 
has wisely gone back to the wisdom of 8t. Au- 
gustine, who deprecated supporting Christian 
opinions on physical sciences by the authority 
of Holy Scripture. ‘‘ Whenever they,” says 
this father, meaning the better instructed 
heathen, ‘‘ discover some Christian in error, in 
error in a matter which they themselves know 
thoroughly, and supporting his opinion out of 
our own books, how are they to believe those 
books on the resurrection of the dead, the 
hope of life eternal, and the Kingdom of 
Heaven? Whenever they have written delu- 
sively on things of which they could have no 
actual experience or certain calculation, it can- 
not be said what anxiety and sorrow those rash 
dogmatizers inflicted on their wiser brethren. 
Whenever the former are convicted of the 
rashness and the falsity of their opinions, by 
those who are not bound by the authority of 
our books, they too, endeavor to defend what 
they have said with most inconsistent rash- 
ness, or most evident error, out of the same 
sacred books, without understanding either 
what they say or whereof they affirm.” An- 

other writer says that ‘“‘man by sinning lost 
not the knowledge of natural things, nor how 

to provide things necessary to his being ; and, 

therefore, in Scripture man is not instructed in 

these things, but in the knowledge of the soul 

which he had lost.”” Theology is even bound 

not to lay down as certain truth any one mean- 
ing of Holy Scripture whenever its words are 

anyhow capable of another. Again says the 

same thoughtful father, who had struggled 

through wild error to the light of truth: “If 

in things obscure and far removed from our 

sight we read anything in Divine Scripture 

which might, without injury to the faith 

wherewith we are imbued, yield different mean- 

ings, let us not by any hasty affirmations so 

precipitate ourselves into any one of them 

that, ifa more diligent discussion of the truth 

should really shake it, we should fall with it, 

contending not for the meaning of the Divine 

Scriptures, but for our own, 80 as to wish that 

Holy Scripture should mean what we mean, 

whereas we ought to wish the meaning of Holy 

Scripture to be ours.’’ 

True theology, then, precipitates nothing. 
It has no preconceived opinions in a province 
which is not its own. It cannot accept the 
want of proof that a thing is to be proof that 
itis not. On the solid foundation of rock on 
which it stands it looks out securely on the 





against the faith, Conjectures have often led 
to the discovery of truth ; but until any truth 
is discovered they lie outside science. In sci- 
ence, too, we must teach as truth only what 
we know. Of the formation of the earth the- 
ology would equally admit of Lucretius’s com- 
bination of atoms floating in space and drawn 
together by mutual attraction, provided only 
that He who gave them this impulse and 
placed each individual at the distance whence 
that attraction would act was not chance, but 
God. ‘To theology creation is equally magniti- 
cent whether the earth started into existence 
at once at the command of God, while the 
angels sh@uted for joy, or whether God created 
matter in countless molecules. Theology looks 
with equal impartiality on all geological theo- 
ries—atomism, evolutionism, Platonism, quiet- 
ism—provided that, in whatever way it pleased 
our Creator to act, this be laid at the founda- 
tion: that the earth was not eternal, but was 
created, and that it was at his will that it passed 
through whatever transformations it under- 
went, in conformity to the laws which he im- 
posed upon it. 

To theology all explanations of the detalls 
of the six days of creation are indifferent. The 
mission of Moses was to announce the Creator 
to a benighted world, and that man was the 
work of God’s hands, formed in his own like- 
ness, having the stamp of his own divinity 
upon him, receiving his life and soul immedi- 
ately to himself. In what sense the word day 
is to be explained, whether Moses speaks of 
twenty-four hours or of unlimited periods; 
whether these periods were closely consec- 
utive, the one upon another; whether 
the sun broke through the vapor en- 
veloping the earth on that glorious dawn 
of the fourth day, having before been hidden 
by it, and the stars first shone upon the earth ; 
whether the works of the hexameron took 
place in the order in which they are related ; 
where comes in all that history which recent 
study of the catacombs of the earth unfolds; 
whether in the six days or periods, or before 
them; whether Moses is relating the renewal 
of the face of the earth, after some centuries 
passed upon it by former inhabitants—of all 
this and more genuine theology says nothing, 
and is even jealous over herself lest she should 
seem to invest any physical theory with the 
sacredness of divine truth. It ranked formerly 
among the objections to Moses that he re- 
corded the creation of light before that of the 
sun. Now, when it is known that light is 
independent of the suu, theology declines to 
ascribe to Moses astronomical knowledge, nor 
will it claim geological on account of some 
correspondence between the work of the six 
days and the layers discovered by geology 
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Theology has taught who gave being to all 
that has being. If human specutation or re- 
search thinks that it can discover in what 
order God created, theology leaves it-to de- 
cipher God’s book of Nature as it stands, 
Whatsoever it may establish as certain truths 
itis ready to receive as a human supplement 
to his own divine knowledge ; but possibilities, 
conjectures, however they may lead to the 
truth, are not yet ascertained truth. So as to 
the miracle of Joshua. It has often been the 
common opinion that Holy Scripture does not 
lay down how the light was prolonged, and 
that Joshua spoke only popularly, as any 
philosopher of this day would when he says 
the sun rises, the sun sets. The question 
belongs to the order of miracles as a super- 
natural order of things, not to the relation of 
this miracle to physical science. Our Lord, as 
well as Moses, tells us that the Deluge was uni- 
versal astoman. Mosestells usnothing about 
the earth, because that does not concern us. 
So Moses’s language is, in part, obviously met- 
aphorical. He says nothing about the means, 
natural orsupernatural, whereby it was brought 
about. The fountains of the great deep might 
have been equally broken up whether it 
pleased God to use volcanic agency or the 
waters of the deep. Natural science, then, has 
nothing to oppose, because nothing is said. 
Moses only tells us that God foretold what he 
would do, and that those who neglected his 
warning perished, as it will be, our Lord tells 
us, at the end. Physical science at one time 
believed—perhaps some believe now—in spon- 
taneous generation. No one ever saw an in- 
stance of it; but the naturalist contradicts it, 
not the theologian. Scientific knowledge 
dentes it. Theology would be willing to 
receive it, if it were proved. Theology places 
no limits on the modes of His working who 
works all things in all good. If God willed that 
organic life should start out of inorganic 
masses, theology would accept it at once, since 
our Lord said: ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’? It would be to theology only a 
renewal of what it already believes—that God 
formed man of the dust of the ground and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
‘The workings in Nature are to theology the 
workings of God; for Nature, although men 
ascribe to it wisdom and power and personify 
it as if it were a living goddess, is but a name 
for an effect whose cause is God. But it is 
science, too, which says tertium non datur, 
There is no choice left for either the spontane- 
ous generation or the creation. If any lay 
down ‘‘I accept no creation,” then his second 
thesis must be **I accept spontancous genera- 
tion.”” But we have no evidence of the fact. 
Physical science now assumes certain truths. 
Would it receive the truths of the Word of God 
as unhesitatingly—the unproved theory that 
Almighty God did not create all the forms of 
animal creation at once, but some primordial 
germs only, out of which the rest evolved? 
Evolution is for the day a sort of gospel or 
axiom of physical science. Apart from un- 
proved and unprovable and, therefore, unscien- 
tific details, the principle that God may have 
created some things, and in them he deposited 
in the corporeal elements of this world some 
hidden seeds of the things which subsequently 
have their birth corporeally and visibly, is no 
other than the teaching of our Western theol- 
ogy since the days of St. Augustine. Far 
more might it develop than science has 
proved. A wider range might be given to 
the popular theory of evolution than exact 
science will admit of. The principle of species, 
which human experience knows, might be re- 
duced indefinitely without contradicting the 
Bible history of the creation : ‘God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and everything 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind.” 
To our unimaginative mind, the unity of 
types in creation and the variety, which the 
human mind cannot grasp, seems more inexpli- 
cable by the unity of the Author than by the 
transformists’ theories. Even in works of 
human creation—as works of art, fiction, poetry, 
even music—we are accustomed to recognize 
the sameness of authorship by some recurring 
characteristic. We do not ascribe it to poverty 
ofimagination ; but to some pleasure which 
the soul takes in its creation. But, while we 
think the transformist theories a mere imag- 
ination, theology does not hold them to be ex- 
cluded by Holy Scripture, so that they support 
the soul of man. Theology, then, gives to 
natural sciencé knowledge of God. It does 
not interfere with itself. Some of the adher- 
ents of natural science seem even inpatient 
with theology, that theology will not contra- 
dict it, so that science might have an excuse to 
rejectit. “Negative atheism,’’ says one writer, 
speaking for natural science, ‘‘is the outcome 
of science.’”» Why so? It was not so formerly, 
“The heavens,” said David, evermore “ declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork ; day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” It 
is one universal language, understood without 
utterance. They speak because they are. 
“There is no speech nor language where their 


voice is not heard; their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.”” Why are they silent to any 
now? Why is their mute speech no longer 
understood ? What has dulled the inner ear? 
The glory of the nightly heavens made 
David marvel at God’s condescension to 
man. They have the same wonderful, 
transporting beauty now; and why do they 
to one class of meh but give rise 
to speculations only out of what nebulw they 
were created, or to another furnish arguments 
that God would not have regard to the inhabit- 
ants of a world so small as ours, as if the geo- 
graphical extent of the world were the measure 
of its intrinsic value, and God were bound by 
the law of necessity not to show forth the 
greater marvels of his condescension in the 
very lowest of his rational creation. Or as if 
St. Paul was wrong when he spoke of the de- 
sign of God: “And to make all men see what 
is the fellowship of the mystery which from 
the beginning of the world hath been hid in 
God, who created all things by Jesus Christ to 
the intent that now unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be made 
known by the Church the manifold wisdom of 
God.” Or that the Apostles, in their conflict 
with the world, which would destroy them, 
were as skeptical to the world and to angels 
and men. So, too, St. Peter thought angels 
desired to look down to the mysteries of our 
salvation. Whether on these heavenly hosts, 
of which theology knows, dwell locally any 
other worlds; whether, although unadapted to 
the existence of beings with a like physical 
condition as ourselves, God has peopled them 
with inhabitants fitted to exist in them theol- 
ogy leaves to his infinite wisdom. It has not 
pleased God to reveal it to us here, because it 
does not concern us to know. But it seems 
probable that that brilliant but inanimate cre- 
ation is somehow full of independent life; and, 
if so, then it is full of fellow-citizens of ours— 
children of the same God, although not of the 
game race—severed in this almost measureless 
space, but joined with us in our admiration of 
the God of all, uttering with us the angelic 
hymn, “‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth, 
the heavens and the worlds are full of thy 
glory.” The unknown and the unrevealed can 
be no argument against these things because 
revealed. Pseudo-science declares that to the 
really pious man the thought of all which lives 
is life; but theology teaches us that our fellow- 
citizenship is not with the brutes, but with 
the angels, to whom our Lord tells us they 
who shall be accounted worthy to attain 
that world shall one day beequal. Since, then, 
theology restrains itself within its own bounds, 
keeps itself clear of physical science, and ac- 
cepts every certain conclusion of physical 
science as man’s unfolding of God’s book of 
Nature, why this unnatural relation of physical 
science to theology? Why did not David only, 
but Capella, Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton 
look and adore? And yet it has been said, in the 
name of modern science, the heavens no longer 
declare the glory of God, but the glory of La- 
place; and yet nearly all his ideas have been 
accepted by theologians and divines, who be- 
lieve also in his God. It may seem to be be- 
ginning a great way off; but in a place of educa- 
tion itis not amiss to see that one reason of 
this alienation of modern physical science is 
its exclusiveness. A thoughtful writer has 
. said: ‘‘ Special studies, which bring into play 
any special aptitude of intelligence without 
paralyzing the rest, are conformable to the 
wants of Nature. Exclusive studies, which 
amass a sort of conjectural life upon one point 
of the mind, leaving the rest in inaction, are 
but abnormally developing the excrescences of 
intellectual life ; so when special science forms 
men who are eminent, exclusive science pro- 
duces judgments which are false. Exclusive 
science isthe only one injurious to religion; 
but it is also the only one opposed to it, What 
withholds man from faith is not the knowledge 
of Nature, which any one has, but the knowl- 
edge of religion, which he has not. We readily 
recognize in other subjects a special peri] ex- 
clusively in the narrowing of the range of 
thought. Theological exclusiveness or nar- 
rowness is a byword of physical science, 
Physicists would seem to hold that it is im- 
possible, or a strange phenomenon, a thing to 
be noted, that the theologian could not be 
narrow. It is impossible to them, and why, 
but because the all-importance of this study is 
supposed so to imbue the minds of those de- 
voting themselves to it as to indispose them to 
take in any thoughts which He outside it, much 
more those which at first sight seem to im- 
pinge against it? It can hardly be held to be 
so universal a fruit of theological study unless 
there were some widely prevailing laws. It 
cannot be that the grandest of studies, in 
which wisdom, power, love, and goodness, 
and all besides are infinite, should be 
narrowing universally and alone. It must bea 
deep human infirmity which should contract 
the conception of divinity. If the exclusive 
study of the highest be so narrowing, other 
studies may well look to it. MNarrowness can- 





not be confined to theology. It is not the mere 
retort, it is the acknowledgment of the com- 
mon human infirmity, if theology says to nat- 
ural science: ‘‘Change but the name, the tale 
is told of thee.”” ‘Any one study, of what- 
ever kind, exclusively pursued,” says a 
thoughtful writer, ‘‘deadens in the mind the 
interest, nay, the perception of any other.’’ 
Thus Cicero thinks that Plato, Demos- 
thenes, Aristotle, and Socrates might have re- 
spectively excelled in each other’s province; 
but each was absorbed in his own. Each, de- 
lighted with his own, despised the other’s 
studies. Instances of this peculiarity occur in 
every age. You can hardly persuade men to 
talk about anything but their own pursuit. 
They refer the whole world to their own cen- 
ter. They measure all matters by their own 
rule. It is clear that this tendency of science 
is to make men indifferentists or skeptics, 
either by its being exclusively or indifferently 
pursued. And this it does by losing sight of 
what is spiritual—human responsibility and the 
principles of revelation, of their being which is 
immersed in the material—partly by forgetting 
the bounds which belong to it as science, and 
encroaching on territory not its own, and under- 
taking problems which it has no instruments 
to solve. But, if physicists will bear our saying 
it, exclusive study in sci tural sci 
—must be even more liable to limit the range 
of vision than that of theology; for theology, 
studied at all, necessitates the study of a large 
range of subjects connected with the spiritual. 
Physical science has also a large range; but 
then it is wholly material. But matter and 
spirit are not only separate, they are wholly 
distinct from one another; and dwelling ex- 
clusively upon the one deadens the sense at the 
expense of the other. God, we know, is Holy 
Spirit. We can form no sensible conception of 
him. We can know him, love him, adore him. 
We can feel his presence, if we will. We may 
have a kindling sense of his presence. Moses 
saw him who is invisible; but we cannot imag- 
ine him. The idealist philosopher disbelieves 
in the existence of matter. Much more easily 
may one who is conversant only with matter 
forget the existence of spirit. The eye that 
looks too exclusively on physical nature loses 
the habit of considering that nature is not the 
whole of God’s plan. A very celebrated phys- 
ica] philosopher of our day says: ‘‘ The logical 
feebleness of science is not sufficiently borne in 
mind. It keeps down the weight of supersti- 
tion not by logic, but by slowly rendering the 
mental soil unfit for its cultivation.” In other 
words, man, being bound down to what is ma- 
terial, becomes unfitted for the reception of 
spiritual truth, in verification of St. Paul’s 
words: ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are fool- 
ishness unto him ; neither can he know them, 
because they are spiritually discerned,” 
Modern science in England does not, for 
the most part, deny God. Fanaticism like that 
in Germany, which has said you must deny 
God and trample the cross under foot before 
you can become even @ scholar, far less a 
master in natural science, would shake En- 
gland by its coarse and blatant blasphemy. 
But science which does not deny God may for- 
get him. It would very likely acknowledge 
him, if it were asked ; but itis so busy about 
secondary causes that it has no time to think 
about the first, because time and thought are 
fully occupied without him. It goes back from 
link to link, and forgets that the chain is but a 
weight unless it is fastened somewhere. Every 
secondary cause is at once a cause and effect— 
an effect of what goes before, the cause of 
what succeedsit. But where is the first cause 
on which it depends? Natural science has to 
do with correct things—how they act one upon 
another. Belief in the first cause, or Creator, 
belongs to man simply as the creature; not as 
the investigator of science. It cannot find God 
or the soul at the bottom of itscrucible. This 
was the complaint of one modern eminent 
writer: ‘“‘I have sought for God everywhere, 
I find him nowhere.” Why? But because he 
sought him where he did not know how to find 
him, and sought him not where he might have 
found him—in revelation or in his own soul, 
The thought of first causes belongs to theol- 
ogy—in its degree to philosophy—not to 
physical science. It is foreign to the researches 
of physical science. 80 much so that, when 
one who traced the development of species 
through all links, possible and impossible, 
closed his book, not as a philosopher, but an 
atheist, by speaking of life and its several 
powers having been originr‘ly breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one, the ex- 
pression was criticised because it acknowl- 
edged God as the Author of all. In fact, 
it brings back the old belief that God is 
the ultimate cause of all that is; because 
he infused in these supposed primordial 
principles the power of generating and of 
developing step by step whatever was 
capable of developing from them. But there 
fs an unconscious as well as a conscious dis- 
belief in God ; and the unconscious disbelief in 








him is all the more dangerous because the 
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more subtle. To deny God is the mere conceit 
of those rebellious critics who dispute his 
claim upon our wills. To forget God may be 
a human infirmity, in everything which absorbs 
the mind—in intellectual ambition, in sense, or 
in the shadowy day-dreams of human great- 
ness.“ Thy judgments,” says David, “are far 
above, out of his sight.” Of the Holy One it is 
said, “I have set the Lord always before me”; 
of the man of this world, ‘‘ Thy judgments are 
behind and before me.”” They do @ot come 
across him. And yet to deny God requires 
more belief in God than to forget him. To 
deny God implies a belief that he has a claim 
to be believed. It virtually acknowledges the 
claim it yet resists. God is in the thoughts, 
though as yet put away from him. The latent 
belief, though resisted and repelled, may by 
God’s mercy and grace yet reassert itself when 
the hindrance put to it by man’s will is, by 
whatever means, withdrawn. The fast-closed 
doors may at length be opened. “I have known 
many of them,’’ says Plato, “ and I can tell you 
this, that no one who has taken up in his 
youth this opinion that the gods do not exist 
ever continued in the same till he was old,’”’ 
God is, as it were, slipped out of the memory 
of those who forget him ; he is to them a thing 
of the past. It may have more of contempt to 
forget him. ‘So, brother,’ says a member of 
the French Institute, ‘“ decidedly, God does not 
exist?” “He does not exist,’”’ was the answer. 
“*Modern science cannot admit a hypothesis so 
absurd as God a Creator.” “So you are cer 
tain?” was the reiterated question. ‘‘ Perfectly 
certain.”” ‘Well, then, come, you are more 
credulous than I, for I know nothing about 
it.” Atheism has been formerly pronounced 
to be a system of religion, because there is 
something better than to deny religion, 
which is to forget it. Yet belief be- 
longs to that perfection of man’s nature in 
which God created him. Something men 
must believe. “I am come in my Father’s 
name,’ our Lord said to the Jews; and yet they 
believed him not. ‘If any come in his own 
name, him will ye believe,’’ and all their history 
has verified his words. They rejected the true 
Christ; but not one false Christ has arisen 
since whom, to their own temporal hurt also, 
they have not received. Men are always pre- 
pared to accept on very slight evidence what 
they believe to be exceedingly probable. It 
belongs to that activity of mind with which 
God has endowed us, to long to know the 
cause of all causes. He has endowed us with 
the capacity of knowing the cause of all causes 
—himself ; only it is not the province of the 
physical science. The atheistical science will 
own for itself that it has nothing to do with 
the question. ‘The naturalist,’ one writer 
says, ‘can no more imagine the coming into 
existence of matter than he can imagine the 
disappearance of matter’’; and he, therefore, 
looks upon the matter in the universe as a fact. 
If any person feels the necessity of acknowl- 
edging the coming into existence of this matter 
as the work of supernaturally creative power, 
of the creative force of something outside 
matter, we have nothing to say against him. 
Such a conception of immaterial force which 
at first creates matter is an article of faith, 
which has nothing todo with human science. 
Where faith commences science ends, But 
then it is no longer as science that it can call 
science and faith too hard for the human mind, 
or allege that faith is the knowledge of the 
educated imagination. The question has been 
summed up. The physical philosopher has noth- 
ing to do with final causes. He will get into 
inextricable confusion if he introduces them 
into his own investigations. He has to look 
in one definite direction; not in any other. 
Within the laws of the matemal he may specu- 
late and prove; he may trace the operations of 
the laws of matter through periods of time; 
he may penetrate into the past and prospect- 
ively anticipate the future ; he may recount the 
changes which they effected on Nature, their 
rise and growth and decay ; and so in a certain 
sense he may write the history of the material 
world as far as he can; but still he will 
always advance from phenomena, and cop- 
clude from internal evidence which they sup- 
ply. He cannot come near the question of what 
that ultimate element is which wecall matter— 
how it came to be; whether it can ever cease 
to be ; whether it ever was not ; whether it ever 
will come to naught ; in what ite laws really 
consist ; whether they can cease to be ; whether 
they can be suspended; what causation is; 
what time is ; what the relations of time, cause, 
and effect ; and a hundred other questions of a 
similar character. The vast and wonderful 
progress of natural science has attempted, like 
so many other conquerors, to overpass ite 
bounds. It goes beyond its bounds if it argues 
against the creation on the ground that the 
emergence of matter into being is unthinkable, 
In other words, that we, being (as we are) crea- 
tures of very limited faculties, whose highest 
intelligence is the capacity of conceiving an in- 
telligence infinitely above its own, cannot think 
how that intelligence can act or how it can effect 





what we cannot imagine how it would effect. 
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But, then, are men so eure that they can 
affirm any idea of created things which they 
have every day in their mouths? ‘I find no 
dificulty in time or space,’’ said Charles Lamb; 
*‘ for I never think about them.”’ Time to come 
fs @ mere creature of the imagination. It is 
not yet. It may never be. Time passed has 
ceased to be. The present has no duration. 
Both exist only in the mind. Once time was not. 
There was nothing but God’s pre-existent eter 
nity. Once again; we ate told, time shall be no 
more. But even now what is it? Time is 
present only at this moment. In the next, 
what is now present will have ceased to be. 
Time seems long or short according to our 
own feelings. If we are weary, it seems to be 
long ; if we are happy, short. It is not meas- 
ured by the motion of the heavenly bodies, or 
any other. Rather, it measures them: Nor is 
it any measure of eternity. But what can we 
think of that which has ceased to be in the 
single moment in which we think of it, and 
yet it has such a hold on our imagination that 
we can picture to ourselves its own being? 
Again, we speak continually of infinite space; 
but we are baffled and thrown back upon our- 
selves if we think of it, and at last the relig- 
ious mind takes refuge in the thought that it 
is the presence of the Infinite God, who is 
wholly present everywhere, but the whole of 
him nowhere. Even in mathematics we have 
things demonstrated to us which, if we at- 
tempt to set our demonstrations before our 
eyes, seem to us absolutely impossible. What 
right, then, have we to reject anything because 
it is not thinkable? But is it, then, more think- 
able—that is to say, can we better picture it to 
ourselves—how the single cell of a protoplasm 
generated at the bottom of the sea and de- 
veloped into all this beautiful and boundless 
variety of intricate forms everywhere spread 
before our senses? Or how vitality should be 
generated out of matter; or how matter shall 
be self-existent—that is to say, God; or how 
that God-matter, being in al] eternity divided 
in thousands of millions of scattered atoms in 
imaginary space, should at some time have 
become united by the law of arbitrary cohe- 
sion, called chance? Is not chance that God 
the acknowledgment of whose being the eter- 
nity of matter is assumed to escape? Again, 
the action of the sou! upon the body is denied, 
because we know not how spirit can act upon 
matter; and yet this, too, does not belong to 
physical science. Physical science comes out 
of its domain when it assumes that the brain 
secretes the conscience ; or that the soul is in- 
herent in the substance of the brain, as the 
power of attraction isin the muscles; or that 
the brain and the soul are identical, and 
that man is a living mechanism, essential from 
matter by some development inherent in its 
properties. ‘‘The functions of the brain,’’ says 
an eminent naturalist, ‘‘suppose the mutual 
influence of divisible matter which the indivis- 
ible eye can never grasp—an impassable hiatus 
in the system of our ideas, an eternal stum- 
bling-bloek in all philosophies.” It is, again, 
a matter of indifferenee to theology what part 
of our wonderful structure physical science 
defines as being most essential to life. We do 
not seem to gain much by any laws of struc- 
tural physical matter. There is the same con- 
flict of matter, in both plants and animals, in 
the protoplasmatie theory of life ; but physical 
science transgresses ite bounds and invades 
those of theology when it would supersede the 
action of the soul. Weare told that death is 
death forever to the body, mind, and soul, for 
man as well as for the rest of the animal cre- 
ation. But the soul is not subject to physical 
science in the flesh. Physical science can 
know with certainty things in ite own pro- 
vince. It cannot establish a negative against 
the soul or against God. ‘‘It is easy to be 
eaid,’’ writes an eminent natural philosopher, 
“that the soul consists of little particles, and 
these we call plastibules, and they consist of 
hydrogen, carbon, oxygeu, and nitrogen, and 
are provided with a soul of their own. This 
soul is the product of some of the forces which 
chemical atoms possess. That is one of the 
spots which I cannot yet reach. I feel like a 
seaman who comes upon a deep whose expanse 
or whose extent he cannot survey. But until 
the properties can be made so clear to me as 
that I ean conceive how the soul can result 
from some of them—till this is done, I cannot 
own yet that we are entitled to introduce into 
our teaching the plastibule soul, or require any 
educated man to acknowledge as a wise scien- 
tific truth a geologica) premise and to ground 
upon it the establishment of the world.” 
Chemists tell us that nothing in the material 
world perishes. True; but the inference that 
it cannot be destroyed, and, therefore, must be 
eternal, does not belong to natural science. 
We cannot destroy it; but our impotency 
does not prescribe limits to the Omnipo- 
tent, or to his creative power, or to his 
preserving goodness, or to his power 
of annihilating what he has made. No 
result of real science ever contradicted theolo- 
gy, or do men of real science. One of the 
rules proposed by a scientific writer—the first 


rule to be observed by the professors of an ex- 
act science—is not to employ themselves about 
matters which do not fall within the range of 
their experience, neither affirming nor denying 
them. How, then, should the naturalist speak 
of them? Whether he affirm or deny them, he 
is equally inconsistent. But if as a man, and 
not as a naturalist, he speaks of those matters, 
let him r ber that d rule of science, 
not to pronounce a judgment on a matter with- 
out thoroughly knowing it. Natural science is 
welcome to its conjectures, so long as it does 
not lay them as the foundations of unbelief in 
a:province which is not its own. Never, prob- 
ably, was any system built upon ‘‘ Perhaps it 
may be,’’ “‘ It seems to be,”’ “‘ Most likely it must 
be.” It requires but alight stretch of imagin 

ation to conceive the mythological account of 
the origin of all religious life,.and at Jeast of 
ourselves, which is now being everywhere or 
very widely acknowledged by unscientific 
minds as if it were an axiomatic truth, some 

of whose adherents claim that it will revolu- 
tionize every other science. A physical philos- 

opher eays: ‘‘I ask of any unprejudiced man, 

is it on such a foundation that one would rest 
any general theory in physics or in chemistry ? 
We may think that the twentieth century will 

smile at the credulity of the nineteenth unless 





, {¢ sorrows the most that a personal Creator, in 


the progressive ehanges of organic creation 
and especially in the production of the species, 
is dismissed. Its transformations, which are 
confessed as we should confess the truth of 
revelation, yet unmdemonstrated, undemon- 
strable, and not needing demonstration, are, 
when one attempts to picture them to one’s self, 
more akin to the Arabian imagination than to 
the calmness of science. Certainly—if I may 
venture to utter irreverence, out of reverence 
to Him—if Almighty God had had a genealogy 
of ours like that which has been preserved 
from Adam, from the assumption of 
this mythology, and required us to be- 
lieve it as a matter of faith, such a record 
would have imposed a trial of faith greater 
than the mystery of miracles. We know very 
well that in these days men seem intolerant 
of the thought of miracles. It is thought be- 
yond the powers of evidence to say that our 
Lord should have recalled the soul of Lazarus 
into his body after it had been four days 


buried. It was a great miracle which estab- | 


lished in the minds of the people the truth 
that Jesus came from God. It was a great 
miracle ; but it was also a great occasion, the 
conversion again of the world from moral 
degradation to its God, from darkness to light. 
Is it less a miracle that a certain number of 
eight mothers—for there must have been that 
number—gave birth to intelligent beings. Is it 
less a miracle because it pleases mythology to 
lay down that this was the order of Nature, 
which disposes of the evidence that it was 
supernatural by the assumption that it was 
natural? Man, we are told, with his mag- 
nificent intellect and more magnificent large- 
ness of love, his power of beholding God 
through faith, his aspirations toward him, the 
copying his perfections so far as the eye can 
perceive, has risen by an inclined plane 
of promotion from his forefather the ape, 
or. some other collateral ancestor, who 
lived so long ago (more that 20,000, probably 
100,000, perhaps many hundreds of thousands 
of years ago), by a series of transformations 
from the irrational to the rational, from an 
animal loathsome in its habits to a being made 
in the image of God—transformations which 
might have taken place, at the very least, 20,000 
years ago; but of which there is absolutely no 
evidence, not a trace, in that sclence which 
professes to be exact. But the theory of the 
animal descent of the human race is said to be 
unavoidable. The theory of our ancestry pro- 
pounded by these teachers is that man was 
born in the most degraded state of which we 
have any living type, and rose of himself to the 
greatest hight to which God had restored him, 
developing for himself his religion and morals. 
They do not mean to contradict Holy Scrip- 
ture. They forget it or ignore it, as some an- 
tiquated modern imagination, Probably it did 
not occur to them that they were tacitly ignor- 
ing that question which was the cruz of ancient 
philosophical thought: ‘‘ Whence is evil?” 
And they solved it by saying that it was attrib- 
utable to the ape. Like propensities descend to 
us by the law of inheritance. This inference is 
arbitrary. It is the center of our Christian 
hope that Almighty God in his love made us 
for his love in his own image and likeness ; but 
that he so prized the free love of his creature 
man that he left him free, even though he 
should choose amiss, and when he had chosen 
amiss, restored him, if he would. If it had 
pleased God, in his Omnipotence, that these 
thousands of years ago an intelligent being 
should be born of an unintelligent animal, it 
would be a surpassing miracle, such as he has 
not proposed to our faith. It would be akin to’ 
the transformations imagined by the heathen 
poet to believe that God infused into these ape- 
like creatures the power of giving birth to in- 





telligent beings. The traditions of mankind as 


to the golden age agree, at least, so far with the 
belief in Holy Scripture that God created man 
upright and good, and not with the later imag- 
ination of the Epicurean poet that God created 
man out of the ground. We see it, alas ! inthe 
midst of the boasted civilization of our crowd- 
ed cities that the greater the civilization the 
greater often is the degradation. The most 
civilized times of Babylon, Greece, Persia, and 
Rome were also the most degraded ; and if one 
had to choose one’s lot amidst the most de- 
graded of humanity, it would be among the 
Papuans, rather than in ancient Babylon. The 
terrible picture of St. Paul is too often an 
outline of civilization such as contempo- 
rary history records—the civilization of 
heathenism. Even our fathers of 1789 
| were condemned to pass from the prospect- 
ive of Paradise to scenes of Hell. acilis 
, descensus Averni, Degradation is everywhere. 
The way upward is hard and every man alone 
must need God near. Had man been born in 
the degraded state in which men picture pri- 
mordial man, such a man certainly he would 
have remained. There is, I believe, no instance 
in the history of the world of mankind rising 
unaided; and if the moral law, instead of 
being written by the Spirit of God upon our 
hearts, is to be the slow development of an 
animal, not merely we, as Christians, but the 
wiser heathen, who knew of these unwritten 
and eternal laws, would revolt against it. 
It is but a development of the struggle for 
existence, in which the stronger ever extir- 
pated the weaker. It has been well said that 
such a hiatus cannot be bridged over by any 
conceivable process of evolution, unless it be 
evolutionary antagonism. You would be almost 
startled were I to ask if there can be an effect 
without a cause; and your answer, of course, 
would be, ‘No.’ Then,I ask, whence is the 
power of conceiving absolute goodness, with- 
out beginning, without end, limitless, measure- 
less, all-embracing, the end the real archetype 
of all holiness or of imagination and wisdom; 
circling all eternity, receiving into itself all 
immensity, drawing to itself all infinity, the 
original impress of all things, in which ignor- 
ance cati havé no place; knowing all things, 
the present, past, future, the possible, the im- 


| aginable, the things which are, the things 


| which are not; pervading all things, but not 
mixing with any; ever abiding in its own 
beauty, brilliancy, incorruption; the essential 
source of all beauty and purity, holy in itself 
and of its own essence, by a true self-depended 
holiness? These conceptions are not the soul’s 


are they any natural, insensible variations from 
them. Yet these, we are told, are the true laws 
of our descent. The brute creation most 
familfar with man learn from him something 
of the difference between right and wrong. 
Whence do men learn it? We know that we 
have our own sense of right not from any 
agreement among ourselves; but because it is 
written on the heart of every individual from 
which it has not been effaced. Whence had 
Regulus his self-denial? Whence had the 
tent-maker that zeal whereby he suffered, 
spoke from east to west, endured his daily 
toils for the well-being of his fellow- 
men? Whence had he that love for his 
own Lord which led him to count all 
things but loss that he might win Christ? 
Whence (we may dare to utter blasphemy to 
save others from conscious blasphemy)— 
whence were the soul and mind of Christ? Were 
these, too, derived from the same source? 
Yet this is a central view of so many physical 
philosophers of the present day, to whom it 
might be said, as the Baptist said to the Jews: 
“There standeth One among you whom ye 
know not.” As they themselves said after- 
ward: ‘‘ As for this Man, we know not whence 
he is.” They forget that which had been 
beforehand Jaid down by the prophets, that he 
should come to save our human race, believ- 
ing, hoping before he came, proclaiming him- 
self as the mighty God, the Prince of Peace, of 
the increase of whose government there should 
be no end; but as the Man of sorrows he came 
to suffer here, to be crucified, to reign after 
death. Cradled in a manger, not having 
where to lay his head, followed by an unlet- 
tered multitude, despised by the wisest of his 
people, he was mocked, scourged, crucified, 
and reigned. The world was converted on the 
morrow of Calvary. Human empires grow, 
swell, and vanish; but the more they swell 
the sooner they vanish. It has been said, ‘I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me”; 
and the gibbet of slaves and the execrations of 
the world became the scepter of his lasting 
power. His empire rolled from east to west, 
from pole to pole. By the foolishness of the 
cross he has taken captive human intellect, as 
well as human weakness. His reign is not 
measured by the hundreds of millions who 
bear his name; but by the units of those hun- 
dreds of millions who, one by one, love him 
with an absorbing, self-sacrificing love, for he 
reigns by a higher power than wisdom or 
strength—by his infinite love. He reigns 
not by that infinite love alone which he 








inheritance from any ape-like ancestors; nor’ 
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showed 1800 years ago, on Calvary; but by 


that infinite love wherewith he loves every 
human being whom he has made. The 
voice of Jesus still sounds o’er land and 
sea, and in the depths of the aching heart 
he still speaks aloud from his throne im 
glory: ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor an@ 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” And' 
to those who, after their wanderings, come to» 
him he gives it. His cross is still the magnet ‘ 
of hislove. ‘*We love him because he first: 
loved us.”” Nothing is too degraded, nothing - 
too sunken in the mire of sin which the Divine: 
Wisdom will not seek out diligently until he find ’ 
it ; and finding it, he rejoices, And the elevation ~ 
of our degraded humanity is at once an evidence — 
of its divine original : of his divine power to raise - 
it, of his infinite love who thus lovedit. The- 
resurrection of each single soul is a greater ~ 
marvel than the raising of Lazarus. He still’ 
reigns in the midst of his enemiés; he still ' 
still loves his enemies. He loves them, still in- - 
tercedes for them, still longs that they should’ 
live with him. He would etill win them'to his. 
love, if they have any avenue of their‘hearts« 
where he can come in. Where any of you~ 
has, alas! ceased to love him; where your love~ 
has chilled in the midst of the eagerness of an 
intellectual feverishness, he still loves you with : 
that infinite love with which he himself loves: . 
Yield thyself to his love, and no perplexities: 
of intellect will ever overpower thee, for the- 
heart has its own affections, which are im-- 
movable because they are in God. ‘I know in: 
whom I have believed,” said one who knew: 
what it was to love Jesus Christ, whom Jesus 
had won by his love to his love, ‘‘and am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor hight, nor depth, 
nor any other creature shall be able to separ- 
ate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 


Sanitary. 


Tue New Jersey State Board of Health has 
recently issued a family leaflet, which con- 
denses much that needs to be known to all 
householders. It not only talks about what 
should be done, but tells how to do it. That 
it may reach beyond a single state, by permis- 
sion of the Board, we transfer it to our col- 
umns: 

I. Look to the Condition of your House.—Begin 
at the cellar or basement. Have nothing there 
that can decay or that causes foul odors. If 
damp, let in alr or sunlight, or drain the sur- 
roundings, if needed. [f by cleansing, by 
whitewash, or by repeated airing there is not. 
agreeable air, speedily use some of the disin- 
fectants recommended. 

II. Look to the Kitchen.—Let all sinks be kept- 
sweet by scrubbing, by hot water poured down 
each day, or by use of disinfectants, if needed. 
If outside there is an opening to the air, so 
that the kitchen sink is not the chief air-outlet 
to a cesspool or sewer, so much the better. 
Be careful that all slops or offaling from 
kitchen or laundry work is soon conveyed 
away or disinfected at once, and not made to 
become a part of any heap or mass of impure 
matter. Cleanness cannot come out of un- 
cleanness. Such things rapidly vitiate air, and 
discomfort, sickness, or death result. Dirty 
water of any kind is even worse than dry filth. 
Secure cleanliness if you would secure health. 

Ill. Have the Dwelling and Sleeping Rooms well 
atred each day.—Closed closets, unshaken bed- 
clothing, windows open and curtains down 
will not secure rooms fit to live in or sleep in. 
Flush the room with air, and let this, with 
sweeping and dusting, remeve the organic par- 
ticles, which otherwise constantly accumulate 
and cause foulness. Chamber-slops and wash- 
water are very innocent if cared for within six 
hours ; but soon after decompose, and in sick- 
ness or very hot weather sometimes sooner. 
If there are water-closets or stationary wash- 
basins in your house, be sure that they are not 
the foul-air inlets to outside cesspools or 
sewers. Have good traps, good outside ventil- 
ation, good caution as to smells, and use disin- 
fectants for temporary purposes until you can 
remedy radical defects. Look to unoccupied 
rooms and the attic, so that all may bo dried 
and well aired, and that you may secure as 
much coolness and ventilation above you as 
possible, and not have an unventilated hot-air 
chamber near the roof. 

IV. Know as far as you can that your Water 
and Ice Supply is Pure.—Use no water from 
wells where surface soil is foul or where organ- 
ic matter can reach, or from cisterns exposed 
to foul air, as water will absorb foulness. If 
the water has any odor while heating in a glass 
tube, or if it becomes turbid or emits odor on 
being shaken, after being kept a day in a long 
glass bottle, half full and corked, at once sus- 
pect it. If you must use it, have it boiled, and 
when cool air it by pouring from one pitcher to 
another, and use it thus until you can be satis- 
fied as to the purity. 

V. Ses that the Food supplied for your Family is 
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in proper condition before cooking, and that it 
is prepared in a wholesome way. 

VI.—Look to the Out-door Part of your Home, 
and see that it is kept in Proper Order, that 
no water or decomposing matters are thrown 
upon tt, 

If there is a cesspool, it must not smell, 
where it is disconnected with the house or has 
access to the air. If it does, it must be disin- 
fected until radical change can be made. If 
there is an ordinary out-door privy, have free 
access of air to it and exclusion of all slop or 
rain-water from it. Ifthere is odor from it, 
use odorless disinfectants until it is corrected. 
If too foul for use, cover it over with ‘‘calx 
powder’? and have under the seats some recep- 
tacle—such as the patent pail or a half-barrel 
or tub—which can be frequently removed and 
alternately replaced by another. A privy built 
above ground, with water-tight receptacle, by 
the use of dry earth, powdered wood-charcoal, 
dry sifted ashes, and occasional copperas- 
water, is easily kept neat and clean, if cleansed 
each spring and fall. 

Country homes need inspection and circum- 
spection. Their sanitary care is often greatly 
neglected by nice people. 

VII. Insist that your town, if you live in one, 
have thorough sanitary inspection. 

Where persons are housed closely to each 
other, there cannot but be evils, from which the 
community has a right to be protected, and 
yet from which each one cannot protect bim- 
self. There will be householders who, from 
thoughtlessness, ignorance, or poverty, do not 
secure for themselves or for others the needed 
sanitary conditions. Charity, the public wel- 
fare, and the necessary incidents of city life 
require regulated and definite provision against 
all those nuisances which imperil the life and 
health of the populace. 

Insist upon systematic prevention, instead 
of waiting for that loss which disease always 
involves when it is artificial or when we are 
compelled to meet an epidemic hurriedly. 

If your authorities do not act, move by vol- 
untary associations, which shall exhibit the 
facts and so compel action. ‘ 

There is no waste so great as that of prevent- 
ible disease, which disables not only the suffer- 
ers, but puts a tax on labor, capital, and life 
much more direful than a well-directed expend- 
iture to prevent it. Epidemics are to be 
dreaded ; but our greatest losses are from a 
chronic death and sickness rate, which has a 
permanent base of supply in prevalent unsan- 
itary conditions, not prevented, not remedied, 
as they should be and can be. Public health is 
common wealth. ‘Can you not do something 
to reduce the tax levy which forced diseases 
impose upon the citizens of your city, town- 
ship, and state? To the degree that sickness 
and invalidism is unnecessary, it means hard 
times and ill-content. Every motive of com- 
fort and interest requires that we plan to pre- 
vent aii those ailments which are within the 
range and duty of our control. 


DISINFECTANTS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 


Drafts of afr for all floating foulness; dry 
rubbing for all easily detached foulness ; wip- 
ing and water scrubbing for all attached foul- 
ness in most cases admit of no effective sub- 
stitution. 

Submersion in boiling water is applicable to 
the cleansing of all garments, utensils, ete. ad- 
mitting of such a method; and dry boiling 
heat or freezing cold will also neutralize infect- 
ive particles. 

To disinfect a room, ship, or building, so 
needing disinfection that its contents and sur- 
faces cannot be easily dealt with singly, close 
the room or building—its windows, doors, 
and chimneys—so as to exclude the 
outer air as far as possible. Vacate the 
house. Break roll sulphur in small pieces, 
place it on an iron plate or other metallic dish, 
and set this on a pair of tongs or other cross- 
bar over an iron pot in which there is water, 
or over a large box of sand, so as to avoid dan- 
ger of fire from small particles of burning 
sulphur. Light it by a few hot coals, or some 
alcohol poured around the sulphur and lighted, 
Then leave, and shut the door after you. A 
pound and a half of sulphur is sufficient for 
1,000 cubic feet of space. The sulphur will 
convert all the oxygen of the air into sulphur- 
ous acid, and all organic particles are likely 
to be changed. Keep closed three hours after 
the burning has ceased, and then air well six 
hoursbefore occupying. Clothing and bedding 
needing disinfection may be hung on lines and 
left in the room. Most furniture is not per- 
manently injured, but needs dry wiping and 
then washing off afterward. 

Chloride of Lime.—A valuable disinfectant, 
chiefly because it contains from 80 to 85 per 
cent. of chlorine, which is liberated under pro- 
per methods of use. If purchased for cities, it 
should be tested as to the amount. It is not 
Overrated as a disinfectant if only its quality is 
known and its mode of use is judicious. 

It needs slight moistening, frequent stirring, 
and sometimes the addition of an acid, as 

vinegar or common spirits of salt. The test of 
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its efficiency is that the odor of it be kept con- 
stantly perceptible. 

Chlorinated Soda, usually known as Labar- 
raque’s Solution, is a convenient liquid pre- 
paration, valuable for use in saucers in the sick- 
room or iu utensils. Its odor should be per- 
ceptible to strangers entering. 

Lime, Plaster, Charcoal, Dry Earth, Sifted 
Ashes—All these have ‘Value, chiefly to be 
tested by the rapidity with which they correct 
odors. Fresh-slaked lime should be scattered 
in all places of foul odor. It or charcoal or 
plaster may be scattered over heaps emitting 
foul odors. Calx powder is made by pounding 
one bushel of dry fresh charcoal and two bush- 
els of stone lime and mixing them, and is of 


' great practical use. 


All these substances absorb foul gases and 
dry up moisture, and so help to retard decom- 
position or else absorb its results. Where 
lump charcoal is used, it may be refitted for use 
by reheating it. 

Quicklinie and ground plaster should not be 
used where they may be washed into pipes and 
form lime-soap or obstruct by hardening. 

The Metallic Disinfectants.—Sulphate of iron 
(copperas or green vitriol), two pounds to a 
gallon of water, to be sprinkled freely in 
drains, cesspools, privy-closets, soiled vessels, 
or heaps of decaying matter which cannot be 
removed at once. One-half of the strength 
will do where it is to stand-in contact with 
surfaces or in spittoons, water-closets, house- 
vessels, or vaults. 

One-half pound of sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), or one ounce of sulphate of zinc (white 
vitriol), or one ounce of sulphate of copper 
(blue vitriol), or one ounce of chloride of zinc 
(butter of zinc), or one ounce of chloride of 
lime (bleaching powder), put to a quart of 
water—any one of these is available for neutral- 
izing discharges or for sinks, used in quanti- 
ties sufficient to cover the bulk they are in- 
tended to disinfect. 

Soiled garments may be put to soak in a half 
pound of sulphate of zinc (white vitriol) to 
three gallons of water. It will not stain or 
discolor most fabrics. One ounce of chloride 
of lead dissolved in a pint of hot water, and 
then a pailful of water added into which a 
handful of common salt has been thrown, serves 
asimilar purpose. Also a half ounce of per- 
manganate of potash to a gallon of water. 

For washing, soiled garments should be put 
in boiling water, unless the character of the 
fabric forbidsit. Powdered borax, one-quarter 
of apound to a gallon of water, is a good 
cleanser of clothing. Soiled hair, brushes, 
etc. are cleansed by it. Chloride of zinc, one- 
quarter of a pound toa gallon of water, does 
not stain or discolor fabrics. 

Parkes recommends two ounces of chloride 
of lime, or one ounce of sulphate of zinc, or 
one-half of a fluid ounce of chloride of zinc to 
be added to each gallon of the boiling water in 
which the garments are thrown. On clothing 
that cannot be washed and does not need to 
be burned, after thorough shaking and airing, 
the sulphate of zinc or chloride of zinc solution 
may be spinkled. 

For general disinfection the following com- 
pound is available and valuable, and far better 
than most of the patented articles offered: 

Sulphate of iron (copperas), forty pounds. 

Sulphate of lime (gypsum or plaster), fifty 
pounds. 

Sulphate of zinc (white vitriol), seven pounds. 

Powdered charcoal, two pounds. 

Mix well and scatter dry, or wet it in small 
quantities and make into balls ready for use. 
Where a liquid is needed, stir in water in the 
proportion of a pound of the powder or ball 
to a gallon of water, and spinkle where needed. 

Carbolic Acid is valuable as an out-door dis- 
infectant, to be added to the sulphate-of-iron 
solution or used separately. Because of its 
own odor, we cannot well test its effect in 
correcting other smells. We would test spec- 
imens, or use only Squibbs’s Liquid, No. 1, 
because sure of its strength, to be diluted by 
adding from fifty to one hundred parts of wa- 
ter, according to the mode of its employment. 
It is seldom required, if the other articles 
named are properly used. Carbolic acid and 
chloride of lime must not be used together. 

Remember that we do not know that any 
chemical disinfectants destroy the germs of a 
disease. 

They only neutralize or suspend the action 
of those artificial disease-producers or fertil- 
izers which the bad administration of cities, or 
householders, or interference with natural laws, 
or neglect of cleanliness has provided. We 
are to rely on these palliatives or correctives 
only while we are preparing for radical meth- 
ods of prevention. 

N. B.—The only reason why the death rate 
of your city or your township is over 15 to the 
1,000, or why the sickness and invalid rate isa 
large multiple of this, is because you are the 
victims of nuisances which admit of abate- 
ment. 

Present Wholesale Prices of Disinfectants.—Sul- 
phate of Iron (Copperas, Green Vitriol), 14 
cents per pound. Sulphate of Zinc (White 
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Vitriol), 6 cents. Chloride of Lime (in bulk), 
2 cents per pound; in packages, 6 cents. 
Sulphur Roll, 2 cents per pound. Carbolic 
Acid (No. 1 Squibbs), 30 cents per pound. Zinc 
and Carbolic Acid, disinfectant of New York 
Board of Health, 40 cents per gallon. Perman- 
ganate Crystals, $1.10 per pound. 50 per cent. 
solution Chloride of Zinc, 25 cents per pound. 
Solution of Chlorinated Soda (Labarraque’s), 
10 cents a pound. 


Diblical Research, 


Tus following papers have lately been read 
before the Society of Biblical Archxology, all 
of which possess special interest for biblical 
scholars. First of all, a paper by the Rev. J. 
M. Rodwell, on the Abyssinian or Ethiopic 
book of Baruch, the contents of which differ a 
good deal from the Syriac letter of Baruch 
printed in the London and Paris polyglots. It 
presents these novel events not given else- 
where: Mention of the residence of both 
Baruch and Jeremiah in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem during the Babylonish captivity ; 
Jeremiah’s opposition to those of his coun- 
trymen who had married Babylonian women, 
and his being stoned to death on his re- 
turn to Jerusalem; and, finally, the found- 
ing of. Samaria by the Jews who had married 
heathen wives. The last statement is 
plainly founded on Neh. xiii. The book be- 
longs apparently to the fourth century A.D. 
and was evidently written by a Jew. A second 
paper was communicated by Prof. Maspéro on 
the ‘‘ Egyptian Documents relating to the Stat- 
ues ofthe Dead.”? These statues were supposed 
to represent the dead man and to be used as 
bodies by his Xa, or spirit. They had a special 
priest, called the ka-priest, and contracts 
were made by the Egyptian nobles with 
the priests of the various towns they in- 
habited, in order that these priests should min- 
ister to their own statues and ‘spirits after 
death. Property was also given to the temples, 
in order that the congregations might give the 
statues bread, beer, and other offerings. A 
third paper by Mr. Boscawen was on the Early 
Semitic Inscriptions of Babylonia. In this the 
author collected and translated a number of 
Semitic inscriptions of very early date, chiefly 
relating to contracts and sales, many of which 
were published for the first time. A tablet 
now in the Louvre, it was stated, contains a 
Semitic inscription of an Accadian king of 
Ur, named Dungi, whose date was at least 
2700 B. C. Thies is the earlicst specimen of 
Semitic at present known to us, and shows that 
Semitic traders in considerable numbers must 
have already been settledin Ur, This throws 
a welcome light on the history of Terah and 
Abraham. From the Semitic traders the Acca- 
dians borrowed several words relating to com- 
merce—such as cisip, “sum” or“ price’’; the 
Hebrew cheseph, “silver.” In return, the Sem- 
ites borrowed the maneh, which was made a 
standard of weight, while they caused a corn 
currency to be substituted for the earlier silver 
one. It was in Agané, which Mr. Boscawen 
identitied with the Agama of Ptolemy and the 
Talmud, that Semitic power first became con- 
solidated under Sargon I, whose date was re- 
ferred to 2300 B. OC. The dynasty of Sargon was 
overthrown by the Cassite dynasty from Elam, 
under the leadership of Khammuragas, B. C. 
2000. A newly-discovered Semitic inscription 
of the latter monarch states that he built Bit- 
Zida, the great temple of Nebo and Merodach, 
in Borsippa. In the reign of the same king a 
curious trade dispute was settled by a judge 
sitting in the Temple of Shamas, the Sun-god, 
at Larsa or Senkereh. This is recorded in a 
Semitic inscription, Semitic being the language 
of commerce, of which Mr. Boscawen gave the 
following translation : 

“ Zini-Dimirri and Iriba-Sin a litigation had. 

To arrange it to a judge they brought it. 

To the Temple of the Sun-god they entered. 

In the Temple of the Sun-god a settlement they 

brought about. 

The slave Lus-samar-Shamas and the bondwoman 
Lislima to Iriba-Sin belong. 

The slave Ipsinan and the slave Anamnan-lamazi to 
Zin1-Dimirri belong. 

The statute in the Temple of the Sun-god they pro- 
claimed, 

Brother with brother should be amicable and should 
not quarrel. 

Over all things a brother should be fair to his 
brother. 

All things he should not hold. 

By the names of Sin, Shamas and Merodach, Sar- 
Kimuna and Khammuragas the king they 
swore.” 

The names of several witnesses, both priests 
and civilians, were attached, and the tablet was 
dated in the year when King Khammuragas 
proclaimed the worship of Anu, Anunit, and 
Nana. It may be observed that, whereas Zini- 
Dimirri and his two slaves bear Accadian 
names, all the other names in the tablet are 
Semitic. In other contract tablets of the same 
date Mr. Boscawen stated that he had found 
the names of Abramu, or Abram, and Kanu, or 
Cain. A fourth paper consisted of notes on 
vegetable remains from the Egyptian tombs, 























by ‘Mr. J. R. Jackson. Among the seeds 
leaves, and fruits sent by Consul Calvert to 
England from Thebes are leaves of the 
Juniperus Phenicea, a conifer distributed 
throughout the Mediterranean region. As no 
conifers are found in modern Egypt, it may be 
inferred that these leaves were imported into 
Egypt in the course of trade. In the course of 
a discussion which followed the reading of the 
paper, it was shown that the so-called mummy 
wheat was not really grown from seeds found 
in mummy-cases. In an instance which 
had come under Mr. George Murray’s 
personal observation the supposed mummy 
wheat had turned out to be oats, a 
plant altogether unknown in ancient Egypt. 
The longest case on record of seeds retaining 
their vitality is that of the Nelumbium, which 
had remained in the Sloane collection for a 
period of 180 years, and when planted, by the 
celebrated Robert Brown, had germinated, and 
is now to be seen inthe Botanical Exhibition 
room of the British Museum. The thick husk 
of the Nelumbium prevents desiccation, and 
thus accounts for its long-continued vitality. 
Wheat has no thick covering of the same kind, 


Fine Arts. 

Tuw Evening Post gives an abstract of the life 
and works of Alma Tadema. His surname was 
originally Tadema, the Alma having been 
added by him in order to make his name eupho- 
nious to English and his own musical ears. His 
maturer studies were prosecuted in the studio 
of Baron Leys, after he had exhausted the ped- 
agogic resources of the Royal Academy of Ant- 
werp; but he was no automatic copyist of his 
master. He exhibited very successfully in the 
London Royal Academy; but, failing to find 
drawn close enough the ties that bound him to 
England, he proceeded to make them closer by 
marrying, in 1871, an English lady, Laura, 
youngest daughter of Dr. Epps. An addition- 
al advantage derived from this union was that 
the bride herself possessed artistic power ex- 
ceptionally great, and was so confident with re- 
spect to color that her husband could not have 
found a disciple of finer eye and purer taste. 
On this account he is peculiarly fortunate, be- 
cause, as The Magazine of Art says: “ As a col. 
orist he stands completely alone. It is not too 
much to say that no other colorist has ever pro- 
duced such a sense of joy.” So strikingly and 
pre-eminently true is this that even “‘a list of 
his pictures is not dry reading, for it recalls 
touch after touch of light, color, and pleasure, 
which all who love such things would not wil- 
lingly forget.’” Among his works are: “ How 
they Amused Themselves in Egypt 8,000 Years 
Ago,” 1868; “Egyptian Game,” 1865; “The 
Soldier of Marathon,’ 1865; ‘‘A Roman 
Dance,” 1866; “Tarquinius Superbus,’’ 1867; 
‘‘Phidias and the Elgin Marbles,” 1868; 
“Blower Market,” 1868; ‘‘A Negro,” 1869; 
“The Vintage,” 1870; ‘‘A Roman Emperor,” 
1871; ‘The Mummy (Roman period),’’ 1872; 
“The Siesta,’ 1873; ‘Joseph, Overseer of 
Pharaoh’s Granaries,’’ 1874; and 6o on. Mr. 
Alma Tadema’s unique claim to the affections 
of Englishmen, however, is to be found in the 
facts that “‘he is not ours by birth nor by 
training ; he will never become ours by the 
conversion of his talents to British tastes and 
habits of art; but he can be ours, and is fast 
becoming such, by the conversion of the na- 
tional tastes and habits to him.” 


....A somewhat remarkable contribution of 
art to history is found in a picture of the Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholemew, painted by a French 
Protestant artist, Francis Dubois, who died in 
Geneva, twelve years after the Massacre, in 
1584. In his exile he reproduced the horrors 
of which he was an eye-witness. The picture 
contains 160 figures, and has lately been repro- 
duced in lithograph by M. Alexandre During. 


...eMessrs. Botterill, architects, of Hull, 
England, have recovered $250 damages of & 
clergyman in the vicinity who had written let- 
ters attempting to have the commission to re- 
pair the church in Skirlaugh taken from them, 
on the ground that they were ‘‘ Wesleyans, who 
could show no experience in church work.” 


....The Belgian Government has paid $40,- 
000 for the great triptych by Quintin Matsys, 
at Louvain, belonging to the Church of &t. 
Peter there. This splendid specimen of early 
Flemish painting will be placed in the Brussels 
Museum. 

....Gen, Gi Cesnola is preparing a great 
work on his Cypriote collections, illustrated by 
850 large plates. The Metropolitan Museum 
will hardly be reopened on its new site before 
November, 


...eMr. 8. Cooper, of the National Acade- 
my, says that of 153 pictures claimed as by 
him and submitted to him for verification only 
11 were genuine. 

...-During ‘a late storm the old and charac- 
teristic church of Wells, Norfolk, was de 
stroyed by lightning and fire, 
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Prorgsson Georcs F. Baker, who is this 
year the president of the American Scientific 
Association, according to a recent biographical 
notice, manifested at a very early age a taste 
for the sciences, which he has subsequently 
cultivated so successfully. While a boy, he was 
entrusted with the apparatus belonging to the 
academy where he was at school, and converted 
his sleeping-room into a chemical laboratory. 
Asan apprentice, he extended his acquaintance 
with instrumental appliances, and constructed 
for himself in his Jeisure hours a very complete 
set of electrical and pneumatic apparatus. It 
is said, in fact, that, when he went to Pitte- 
burgh as professor, much of the apparatus 
placed in his hands for purposes of instruction 
was the same that he had made while an ap- 
prentice in Boston, ten or twelve years before. 


-»»-The father of the Greenback party in 
Maine, Solon Chase, is just at present the sub- 
ject of considerable newspaper correspondence, 
He is described as a wiry old man, with bald 
head, fringed around the sides with iron-gray 
hafr. He also has short, stubby whiskers, a 
high, narrow forehead, and a face deeply 
seamed with wrinkles. His cheeks are sunken 
and his eyes are hidden under bushy brows. 
He says that he wrestled six months with a 
speech by William D. Kelley, trying to find a 
satisfactory answer to ite soft-money argu- 
ments, and then awoke one morning with a 
great light in his brain, and saw clearly both 
sides of the question, and that the hard-money 
side was the wrong side. From that moment 
he realized that his life-work was to proclaim 
his convictions. 


----An English periodical, devoted chiefly 
to biographical sketches of distinguished men 
of the times, in reviewing the career of Presi- 
dent Hayes previous to his election to the 
Presidency, mentions that he was very popular 
during his student days at Kenyon College. 
In 1845 he was invited back to the college to 
deliver the master’s oration, and in 1851 and 
1858 to deliver the annual address. “But he 
modestly declined all these honors,’’ says the 
writer. It is also stated that he was fond of 
out-door sports, and excelled in shooting, hunt- 
ing, swimming, and skating. One of his feats 
in pedestrianism was a walk of forty miles in 
twelve hours, in order to spend a certain Christ- 
mas at home. 


..++Principal Tulloch, it is stated, is to be 
invited to London as Dr, Cummings’s suc- 
cessor, and arrangements will be proposed 
whereby he may continue to discharge his nu- 
merous duties in Scotland by residing there 
part.of the year. If he accepts the invitation, 
it is believed that the proposal for the erection 
of a Presbyterian church on the Thames Em- 
bankment, which was abandoned some time 
ago, will be revived under Broad Church aus- 
pices. 

-..-8ir Rowland Hill, widely known as the 
originator of the system of cheap postage in 
England, died in London, August 27th. Ris 
life wasa long one, dating back to 1795; but 
until within six or seven years he was full of 
activity, and continued to render the English 
Government valuable service in many ways. 
Old readers of this paper may recall the part it 
took in its earlier years in bringing his admir 
able system before the American public. 





-++eThe Earl of Beaconsfield is reported to 
have said, in a recent talk about Gladstone, 
that he liked to listen to his speeches—that 
they are, as a rule, excellent ; but that he never 
could get through with anything that he had 
written, owing to the involution and labored 
character of his style. It would be interesting 
to know whether Gladstone, on his part, has 
ever'been able to go through “ Vivian Grey” 
or “ Lothair.” 


-+--It is now reported that Carlyle has little 
hope of recovering from the illness he has 
been suffering some weeks; and he has stated 
that he desires to be buried as quietly as posst- 
ble in the choir of the old Cathedral at Had- 
dington, where Mrs. Carlyle was buried many 
years ago. 

.---Mr, David Murray, a well-known lawyer 
tn Glasgow, Scotland, is now making a short 
visit in this country, with his wife, the eldest 
daughter of Arthur F, Stoddard, Esq., former- 
ty of Northampton, Mass. 


++++Carlyle’s niece and frequently-mentioned 
emanuensis, Miss Mary Aitken, was married 
fast week, at Dumfries, Scotland, to her cou- 
sin, Alexander Carlyle, of Brentfield, Ontario. 


oss» Mr, Edward King has been decorated by 
the French Government for the interest he 
manifested in the recent Literary Congress in 
London. 


«e«sThe Hon. Horace Maynard, minister to 
Turkey, has been seriously ill at Constanti- 
nople. 

e+e-Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his 
oeveutieth birthday last week. 
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Science, 


A corTrisuTion to the much-vexed ques- 
tion regarding the relation of the size of the 
brain to that of the rest of the body in different 
races and different individuals has recently 
appeared inthe French Revue d’ Anthropologie, 
by M. Gustave Le Bon, who attempts to show 
that in lower races and uncivilized conditions 
of the higher races the brains of men and 
women were comparatively equal in size and 
weight; but that, with elevation in the scale 
and increased degree of culture, the differ- 
ences between the sexes increased, the woman’s 
brain remaining stationary, while that of the 
man augmented. In adverting to this state- 
ment, Professor Flower, in his recent Hun- 
terian lecture, states that there are, however, 
some fallacies in the statistics quoted in enp- 
port of this proposition, which might apply to 
the women of France, although not to so great 
a degree as M. Le Bon seems toimply. He 
showed that in England, according to the best 
information yet obtained, the proportional size 
of the female brain to the male was as 9 to 10, 
very nearly the same as in the lowest aud least 
cultivated of the races quoted by M. Le Bon. 
As regards the relative size of the head in men, 
it seemed to Professor Flower probable, from 
the investigations of Mr. Francis Galton and 


others, that, on the whole, men with the great- 
est amount of intellectual capacity have large 
heads, although this is by no means always the 
case. Small heads are frequently accom- 
panied by great energy. 


.---The habits of a tarantula,or boring spider, 
are described by Mrs. Mary Treat inthe American 
Naturalist for August, Inthe grove surround- 
ing her house tn New Jersey are many burrow- 
ing spiders, which build open tubes lined with 
a web of silk, and a projecting rim of sticks 
and leaves, firmly held together with a web, to 
keep the sand and debris from falling into the 
nest. Among these she found a covered nest, per- 
fectly concealed. She thought the spiders with 
the two different,kinds of nests were of quite 
different species; but now, after a year’s ob- 
servation, concludes that they are of the same 
species, and that the tube, open in summer, in 
November is cut down and perfectly concealed 
with leaves and moss and tied down witha 
strong web, remaining thus covered until 
the following April. A good many amusing 
traits of the spiders which were partially 
tamed, with a sketch of the uncovered nest, is 
givenin the paper. Considerable attention is 
now being paid to the habits of our spiders and 
ants by the Rev. Mr. McCook, of Philadelphia, 
who has spent a portion of the summer in Col- 
orado and New Mexico and has made some in- 
teresting discoveries regarding the habits of 
the ants of the Rocky Mountains. He fs col- 
lecting materials and drawings for an extended 
work upon the ants of this country, being side 
studies in the open air and a change from the 
duties of a busy clerical life. 

....Itis not surprising that, with the improve- 
ment in microscopes, we should see more than 
our fathers saw, and that new genera and 
species of fungi should continually come to 
light, But the number of these new descrip- 
tions continually met with in scientific pro- 
ceedings and botanical serials is alarming, and 
excites wonder where the list of novelties is to 
stop. But the current number of the ‘“ Pro- 
ceedings ’’ of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia gives us some comfort. Mr. 
Ellis, a distinguished New Jersey mycologist, 
finds that some fungi are even more poly- 
morphic than botanists have of late been com- 
ing to believe. These varying conditions have 
been mistaken for distinct forms; but, as Mr. 
Ellis observes, ‘‘ with just as much reason 
might a specific distinction be made between 
the cluster of culms sprung from a single grain 
of wheat planted in a good soil and the 
single culm from another grain growing in 
poorer soil.” Referring to a small fungus 


(Spheria quercuum), he gives alist of nine other 
Gealled species, and three others probably 
which are to be referred to it, and no less than 
four supposed distinct genera, which are also 
but this species. Among the great gains to 
knowledge of recent years is this of the poly- 
morphic character of the lower forms of fungi. 


...-A curious Californian cactus is noticed 
in the current issue of the ‘‘Proceedings” of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia. Like all cactuses, it flowers ; but these 
flowers, instead of making fruit after the pe- 
tals fade, as others do, continues what should 
be the pear-like fruit as an integral portion of 
the stem. This pseudo-fruit produces a flow- 
er next year, which also subsequently acts as 
stem, and so on through successive years, un- 
tilseveral years of them present the appear- 
ance of a lot of unripe figs strung together. 
Occasion was taken to show from this mor- 


phological structure that not only isa flower a 
mass of metamorphosed leaves, but that the 
stem was also of the same character ; and, if so, 
this will hardly aid the views of those who 
look on stem structure as something distinct 
from metamorphosed leaves, and as a mere 
mass of ‘‘phytons’’ or plantlets, of which the 

ce between the nodes constitute their “ lit- 











e world.’”? The cactus exhibited was Opuntia 
prolifera, 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


Tue first attempt of the French Protestants 
to plant missions was made more than three 
hundred years ago, when a number of persons 
of the Reforméd faith sailed under the direc- 
tion of Villegaignon, apd with the approval of 
Coligny, to found acolony in Brazil. Several 
ministers accompanied them, with the pur- 
pose of preaching to the Indians. They were 
welcomed by the natives and had begun their 
work among them, when it was broken up, 
after not more than two months of successful 
operation, by exhaustion of resources and other 
misfortunes, followed by persecution. 

The Church itself was nearly broken up by 
persecution, so that where in 1637 it had 806 
churches, with 641 pastors, it had at the begin- 
ning of this century only 171 pastoral charges, 
and 50 of them vacant. The activity of the 
Church began again in 1818, when the Protest- 
ant Bible Society was formed and the first 
Protestant journal was started. The first 
steps toward forming a missionary society were 
taken at Nantes a year or two later, at Toulouse 
in 1820, and at Strasbourg before 1822, The 
Missionary Society of Paris was founded 
toward the end of 1822, and soon received the 
co-operation of several auxiliaries and church- 
es. It even commended itself to the Roman 
Catholics, for a publication of that faith in 
1825 spoke well of it, saying: ‘‘A mission con- 
ducted by Protestant ministers (we suppose 
them to be virtuous, for their enterprise guar- 
antees that much) may serve eminently for the 
glory of God and the salvation of men.”’ 

The first missionary was the Rev. Jonas 
King, an American, who went to labor among 
the Mohammedans and Jews in Palestine. 
This enterprise was of short duration. A mis- 
sion was established at Wagonmaker’s Valley, 
in the Cape Colony, in 1830, which has been 
extended till it embraces the mission in Basuto- 
land, one of the most prosperous missionary 
enterprises in South Africa. A mission was 
begun in Senegambia in 1863, and a third 
mission was started in the Society Islands in 
1865. These missions constitute the pres- 
ent work of the Society and give it 
an excellent etanding among its sister 
organizations, of whatever nation. The re- 
ceipts of the Society increased rapidly during 
its first twenty years. In 1824, the year of its 
first general meeting and of its formal org: 
ation, they were 18,061 francs; in 1846 th 





were 104,178 francs. Then financial embarrass-"| 8 


ments came upon it, and for a few years the 
policy of retrenchment had to be followed. 
Gifts came in from abroad and the Society was 
sustained ; but it was again put to trial in 1867 
and 1868. The troubles of 1871, when Paris 
was invested, put it to straits again ; but it 
again found help abroad, and the brethren in 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, Holland, and 
other countries took the pains to maintain its 
work ‘‘with a magnificent and indefatigable 


liberality.” : 
Two new missionaries were sent out at the 


beginning of this year and six students are 
preparing for the work. The contributions to 
the Society for 1877—1878 amounted to 211,794 
francs, of which 127,880 francs were given in 
France, the rest coming from Switzerland, Al- 
sace, Algiers, and foreign countries. Counting 
what the Wesleyans give to their Missionary 
Society (18,891 francs), and what the Baptists 
contribute to the American Baptist Missionary 
Union (7,086 francs), the whole amount of 
French contributions to Protestant missions is 
about 140,000 francs, or 20 centimes a head of 
the Protestant population. The smallness of 
this average is accounted for by the fact that 
the cause of missions is imperfectly presented 
to the congregations, many of them knowing 
hardly anything of it. Wherever it has been 
properly set forth a lively interest has been 
awakened, and the contributions are liberal in 
proportion to the means of the people. 





One of the Baptist missionaries in India, 
Mr. Downie, writing an appeal for more men 
for the Telugu Mission, to help train the 10,000 
new converts, says the Devilin every form is 
after them. The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Madras has his eyeonthem. A new Catholic 
chapel has been put up in Nellore, adjoining 
the Baptist mission compound, and two “¢ Euro- 
pean priests are busy at work, doing every- 
thing in their power, making free use of 
money, etc., to induce our people to join 
them’’; and the same priests have funds for a 
chapel in Ongole. The heathen are also trying 
to win the converts back to their old religion. 
Mr. Downie tells the American Baptist 
churches that, if they would avert the threat- 
ened evil, they must come to the, rescue at 
once and provide men and means. Four new 
men are needed, chapels and schoolhouses 
must be built, and native helpers fitted out. 
Money invested now would be well invested. 
If the churches respond, they will ‘Shave in 





Ministerial Register. 


ASH, J. P., Laporte, Ind., resigns. 

BAILEY, W. O., accepts call to First ch., Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

BLOODGOOD, A. V., Red Oak, Lowa, resigns. 

CARD, W. H., Somonauk, IIl., resigns. 

DOWNER, J. R., Ridley Park, Penn., resigns. 

FARREN, W. A., Newton Sem., called to North 
Billerica, Mass. 

HASKELL, F. 8., ord. as traveling evangelist 
at Findley’s Lake, N. Y. 

MATTESON, F. A., ord. at Freetown, N. Y. 

MEYERS, J. P., Farmington, Penn., resigns. 

NICHOLS, Cuarzes A., ord. at Norwalk, Conn. 

OSBORN, G. P., Huntington, Ind., called to 
Hudson, Mich. 

REYNOLDS, R. J., died recently at Ames, 
Towa, aged 49. 

SAMSON, T. S., Newton, Mass., called to Cen- 
tral ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SAWYER, I., D.D., Charlotte, Vt. resigns. 

SUTHERLAND, Georas, Minonk, IIl., accepts 
call to Independence, Iowa. 

SWART, J. A., ord. at West Haven, Vt. 

THOMPSON, L. H., closes his labors at Jor- 
dan’s Grove, Iowa. 

THOMSSEN, G. N., ord. in German ch., West 
Hoboken, N. J. 

WARD, J. C., Northeast, Penn., resigns, on 
account of ill health. 

WHITMARSH, A. N., Coleraine, Penn., re- 
signs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, J. K., Nashua, N. H., called to 
Scituate, Mass. 

CHAPIN, Georce E., ord, at Jonesport, Me. 

CRAWFORD, L. 8., ord, as foreign missionary, 
at Deerfield, Mass. 

DEAN, H. B., Texas 
ministry of P. E. Chureh. 

GROVER, G. W., Hannibal, Mo., resigns. 

HALL, R. T., Pittsford, Vt., dismissed. 

HARBAUGH, H. W., ord, and inst. at Peca- 
tonica, Il. rs 

JENKINS, D., Bloomfield, accepts call to 
Manticello, Iowa. 

KELSEY, Frank D., Attleboro Falls, Mass., 
resigns. 

MITCHELL, C. L., Sedalia, Mo., resigns. 

——. J. Homer, Bay City, Mich., dis- 
missed, 

RANKIN, E. E., D.D., Fairfield, Conn., re- 
signs. 

SALTER, C. C., First ch. Denver, Col., re- 
signs. 


» enters shortly 


/¥rawk D., Brookline, N. H., de- 
clines call to Northboro, Mass. 
SCHWARZANS, C. M., accepts call to La 

Grange, Mo, 
SHAERER, Jonn, La Grange, Mo, accepts 
call to Warren, N. J. 
wa Ye L. P., Stanton, called to Covert, 
ch. 


LUTHERAN, 

EGGERS, H., Phillipsburg, N. J, died re- 

cently. 
LAKE, J. W., Grafton, W. Va., resigns. 
MYERS, U , Sunbury, Penn, resigns. 
SCHNURE, C., inst, at Hartleton, Penn. 
SELL, D., called to East Berlin, Penn, 
WISEHAUPT, L., Cookport, Ind., resigns, 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


COOPER, H., closes his labors at Marion, N. Y. 

FREDERICK, Avaustus, Swedesboro, N. J., 
resigns. 

GILL, J. H., Lockland, 0.; died recently, 
aged 71. 

HENDERSON, Wit11am R., Danville, Ky., 
called to lowa City, Lowa, 

KELSEY, Jorn 8., Belmont, declines call to 
Canisteo, N. Y. 

PERT, L. B., Londonderry, N. H., dismissed. 

RIGGLE, J. W., removes from Newcomers- 
town, O., to Sante Fé, N. M. 

ROBERTSON, J. D., supplies Canisteo, N. Y., 
a year, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADGER, Jonn B., D. D., inst. over So. Pres, 
ch. at Hopewell, 8. C. 

ALEXANDER, W. A., So. Presbyterian, sup- 
plies Lexington, Mo. 

BOER, Henry K., Reformed (Dutch), Buffalo, 
called to Albany, N, Y. 

BOGGS, 8. D., Southern Presbyterian, accepts 
call to Hopewell, Ky. 

CORNWALL, Naruaniet E., D D., Protestant 
Episcopal ch., died recently in New York 
City, aged 67. 

HEATH, Natuanrer P., Illinois Methodist 
Conference, died recently at Ashland, Wis., 
aged 61. 

HENDERSON, J. A., United Presbyterian, 
called to Hopewell and to Concord, Ill. 
HERVEY, A. B., Universalist, called to Taun- 

ton, Mass. 

ROYS, Cyrus A., Unitarian, ord. at Bolton, 
Mass, 

SEIPLE, H. F., Henrietta, accepts call to Hill- 
town, Penn. 

STEPHENSON, P. D., Trenton, Tenn., accepts 
call to So. Presb. ch. at Sedalia, Mo. 


Pres. ch., New Orleans, La., died recently, 
WHITMORE, GrorcE A., Reformed (German), 
ord. at Clarion, Penn. 





India one of the grandest missions on the face 
of God’s earth.” ; 


WOODS, F: M., Southern Presbyterian, accepts 
call to Martinsburg, W. Va. d 





WAYNE, Brnsgamin J., pastor Napoleon-ave, , 
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Nores,—‘ Godliness with contentment is great 
gain."—In a sense, but not in the sense in 
which the false teachers just spoken of sought 
to make their pretension of godliness a source 
of gain:———“‘ Let us therewith be eontent.”— 
Rather, we shall therewith have sufficient. 
“¢ Tusts.”’—Desires of various sorts. 
“« The root."—Rather, a root. There are other 
roots of all evil. * Man of God.”—Timo- 
thy, who is to serve God, not Mammon. 
—— “ Righteousness."" — Integrity in all hu- 
man relations. ‘* Godliness.” — Right re- 
lations toward God.———“‘ Fight.”"—Earnestly, 
as a boxer in the games.———“‘ Art also called.” 
—Better, wast also called; that is, at, his con- 
version, * Professed a good profession,” — 
Not.simply on the public occasions of this bap- 
tism and ordination ; but had confessed Christ 
before the opposers and false teachers. 
* Quickeneth.”—Bringeth to life again in the 
resurréction. " Witnessed a good confes- 
sion.”"—The same word as is above translated 
** profession.” “ Unrebukable.”” — Irre- 
proachable. —-——~ ‘‘ Until the appearing.” — 
Which might be soon, in Timothy’s and Paul’s 
lifetime, and which might for them only occur 
at their death. “ Which in his times he shall 
show.”,—Only he knew the time. “© Only 
Potentate.””—God. “Who only hath immor- 
tality,"—He only has no relation to death. 
Other beings begin to live, and their life is pre- 
served only through Him. He is the Eternal, 
the Existing One, as the word Jehovah means. 
‘Tight which no man can h unto.” 
—Unapproachable is better. ‘‘ Light’ here is 
not physical. but moral light the light of Him 
who is thrice holy. 

Instruction.—The person who has true godli- 
ness may well have contentment. What more 
can he want? If he has God for his friend, 
loves God, knows that God loves him, knows 
that God and he are working together for the 
same objects, then he may well be content. 
The grasping, dissatisfied man surely has little 
or no godliness. : 

Oné can get great gain out of godliness; but 
it is not the sort of gain that some folks want. 
Many people imagine that there ig only one 
kind of good thing to be sought, and that is 
wealth; and only one kind of gain, and that is 
money. But there are a great many other good 
things anda great many other gains. There 
are not a few people in the world that feel that 
they are doing work that is so pleasant that 
they would not ave it for any wealth. They 
might earn money; but they feel they are too 
busy about better things to try to be rich. 

The rich man and the poor man may live 
very differently in this world; but at last they 
must die just alike. The rich man can carry 
off with him into’ the next’ world not one parti- 
cle more thanthe'poor man. Both begin alike 
in the next world. Yet there are treasures 
which we here can lay up in Heaven, How 
strange that any should neglect to secure 
them! 

Food, clothing; shelter—these' are enough to 
ask for physical comforts. He that has these 
has enough. The poor man gets his clothing 
and board for his labor, and that is all the 
rich man gets. If he has also a contented 
mind, that is more than many ea rich men can 
boast, | 

The rich have more temptations than the 
poor. It is a blessed thing to have to work. 
Work keeps; us out’ of foolish and hurtful de- 
sires, whfch destroy so many. If a young man 
especially has all the money he wants to spend, 
we may be almost certain it will rain him. A 
rich man’s son is brought up under great dan- 
gers, unless, he is early compelled to work just 
as hard as if he were a poor man’s son. Wise 
parents understand this, 

Paul does not say that the love of money is 
the only root of all evils; but it is certainly 
one of the most prolific. Think how it makes 
one man stingy, covetous, miserly, cruel. 
Think how ft Zives another, who loves to spend 
it, the chance to run into all the vices of intoxi- 
cation and lawlessness, and sins Think how 
thefts and murders come from this same money 
and thé love of it. It is:impossible to name a 
single disgraceful vice but the love of money 
is at the root of it, or may be. 

If yow have contested Christ before the 
world, do not forget it. Let the thought of 
that public confession keep you, in public and 
private, from doing anything;that will discredit 
that eonfession, Hold :it pure. Hold it in 
honor before the world by “ righteousness — 
that ‘Is; by upright dealing with your fellow- 
men ; and ‘by “ godliness "—that is, by an evi- 
dent purposé and effort on your part to/live'as 
in the constant view and presence of God. 
The other graceg will follow; . 

Remember how imtich harder Christ’s con- 






































fessivti beforé Pilate was than any confession | 


of him that we are called on to make. But he 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


witnessed a good confession. It was, indeed, 
& very noble, godlike confession. Read the 

story of ft often: ‘See how nobly he made and 

kept it. Let him'be your example. 

The faith in Obrist which we hold and con- 
fess will be justified one of these days. By and 
by Christ will appear. By and by we shall all 
come ‘before him fm judgment. By and by 
those that have denied him he will deny, and 
those that have confessed him before men and 
held fast. to their confession he will confess 
before the Father and the holy angels. By 
and by he who is the great and only Potentate, 
King of kings and Lord of lords, will remember 
our confession of him, and he will receive us to 
an eternal riches which shall far outweigh all 
that we have denied ourselves here for him. 
Blessed day! GloriousGod! To him be honor 
and power everlasting. Amen. 


School and College. 


THe number of students matriculating in 
the University of London continues to increase, 
and the statistics of the recent July examina- 
tion has special interest. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine candidates presented themselves, 
of whom upward of 500 (about sixty per cent.) 
passed ; 155 of them in honors, and fifty-three 
of these with marks enough to obtain a prize, 
the number of prizes, however, being seven 
only. Forty-nine ladies passed, of whom more 
than ‘half (twenty-eight in all) were in honors 
from the third place downward; and the rest 
were in the first division, none in the second. 
Of the entire number who passed, sixty-nine 
are described as gaining their knowledge by 
“private study’? or by “‘ private study and 
tuition,”?’ The rest come from colleges and 
schools throughout the kingdom. 





...-The nine universities of Prussia during 
the last winter term had, according to an offi- 
cial report, 940 professors and lecturers en- 
gaged in academical tuition, besides thirteen 
‘‘yeaders."”» These embrace in philosophy, 
477; medicine, 264; law, 92; Protestant the- 
ology, 82; Catholic theology, 25. There are 
also ordipary professors, 468; honorary, 7; 
extraordinary, 219; and 246 ‘“‘ privat-docen- 
ten.” Berlin has the greatest number of teach- 
ers—namely, 210. To absorb this extensive 
teaching power 9,506 students were in resi- 
dence during the term, who were thus appor- 
tioned among the nine seats of learning: 
Berlin, 2,213; Breslau, 1,829; Gottingen, 990; 
Halle, 950 ; Bonn, 848 ; Kénigsberg, 686 ; Greifa- 
wald, 507; Marburg, 471; Miinater, 268; Kiel, 
226 ; Braunsberg, 18. 


...- The new college for women, which is to 
be built in England by Mr. Holloway, is to pro- 
vide such instruction as will qualify students 
to pass the examinations offered by the uni- 
versities. It is hoped that the college will 
ultimately p the power of conferring 
degrees itself. A scientific as well as classical 
course will be provided. The college will not 
be denominational in any sense. It will offer 
twenty founder’s scholarships, of the value 
of $200 each, tenable for not more than two 
years. 





,..-By the recent death of Henry George 
Watson, C. A., over £11,000 has been placed at 
the disposal of the University of Edinburgh to 
found a chair of fine arts. The money was left 
by the deceased and his sister,-the late Miss 
Fanny Watson, to endow a “ Watson Gordon 
Professorship of Fine Arts,” in memory of 
their brother, Sir John Watson-Gordon, : pres- 
ident of the Royal Scottish Academy from 1850 
to 1864. 


eceeA bill has been introduced into the 
Georgia legislature the purpose of which is to 
establish a state female college, as part of the 
University of Geérgia. The ‘‘Luey Cobb In- 
stitute,’’ a successful school for young women, 
with grounds, buildings, and appliances, worth 
$25,000, has been offered to the University as 
the beginning of its female department. 


-eeelt is stated that Captain Pratt, who 
placed the Indian pupils at the Hampton (Va.) 
School, is making preparations, by Secretary 
Schurz's authority, for another experiment of 
the same kind in the old cavalry barracks at 
Carlile, Pa. The Indians to be educated are to 
be selected from tribes at the different agencies 


....George Munro, the New York publisher, 
has endowed a professorship of physics in the 
Dalhousie College of Halifax, N. 8., with a gift 
of $2,000 per annum. Munro is a native of 
the province and taught echool there twenty- 
five years ago. 


... Siberia’s first university (that of Tomsk) 
will be opened during the present year, the 
Russian Crown Prince taking part in the cere- 
monies. The university will probably be filled 
by'the great numbers of students constantly 
exiled. 


_ 4+ Oalifornia bas now s school population 
of 216,404. The school apportionment amounts 
to $236,612.24, thie sum per capita being $1.00: 





Pebbles, 
A Faocetious old lady, describing the ram- 
bling sermons of her minister, said: ‘If the 


text had the small-pox, his sermon would never 
catch it.” 


-«-'f No,” said the Texas lawyer, as he 
Placed a couple of loaded Derringers on the 
table before him, ‘‘ the fact that the witness is 
a desperate man will not deter me from asking 
him such questions as 1 may deem proper.” 


-..-A soldier yesterday told a Courier—Jour- 
nalist that at the battle of Bull Run he met a 
fellow-soldier who was very much excited. 
“What’sup?” “It’s getting hot up there.” 
“How do you know?”t “Because a sutler’s 
just been killed.” 





++. The Hebrew Leader stigmatizes as ridicu- 
lous and invidious such grouping as “three 
Irishmen and a Jew” were arrested; and 
urges that we never read how ‘‘ two Germans 
and a Methodist’? or ‘‘a Frenchman and an 
Episcopalian’’ met such a fate. 


.-.“{Is there any opening here for an intel- 
lectual writer?” asked a seedy, red-nosed indi- 
vidual of an editor. ‘Yes, my friend,’’ re- 
plied the man of quills. ‘‘ A considerate car- 
penter, foreseeing your visit, left an opening 
for you. Turn the knob to the right.” 


... A Bridgeport paotographer recently took 
ignoble revenge on two girls who sat for pic- 
tures, and then would not take them, by dis- 
playing the rejected photographsin front of his 
gallery, labeled: ‘‘ These pictures looked too 
much like the originals. They would not take 
them.”’ 


-»..The Danbury News says that at a party on 
Nelson Street, the other evening, the conversa- 
tion appeared to be dying out, when a bilious 
man suddenly observed to a young lady on his 
right: ‘I don’t think they make pills as large 
as they used.” After that the conversation 
went on again. 


..+-A writer recently set himself at work to 
get out a series of papers on “‘ The Great Men 
of America” ; but, after diligently reading them 
up in the journals of opposite political faiths, 
he came to the conclusion that we had none at 
present, and never had more than one or two 
in all our history as a nation, and he could not 
find out just who they were. 


....The other evening an old gentleman ad- 
vanced the proposition that never in the course 
of his long life had he seen a woman that was 
not charming. ‘Oh! really, now,” said a lady 
whose nose was of the purest Ukraine breed, 
‘don’t you think I’m ugly?” ‘Not at all, 
madame,” replied the gallant old gentleman. 
“You are an angel, fresh fallen from Heaven ; 
only you fell on your nose !"’ 


.... When the batteries at Montretout were 
shelling the Com sts in Paris, M. Thiers 
frequented the spot,encouraging the saflors 
that manned them. As he was talking there 
one evening, the thunder of a big gun, fired 
just beside him, made him jump. The com- 
mander apologized, and said: ‘‘This noise 
must annoy you.” ‘‘ Not at all,” replied M. 
Thiers, ‘It’s rather soothing, compared with 
the Assembly debates.”’ 


....An innocent-looking young man, travel- 
ing on atrain from St. Paul to Chicago, was 
observed suddenly to reach up and pull the 
bell-rope. The train, of course, came at once 
to a standstill, while conductor and porter 
rushed into the car to ascertain the cause for 
the detention. ‘‘Gentlemen,” explained the 
young man, “‘ you must excuse mé. I wanted 
the porter, who was in the ‘forard’ end of the 
car, to make up my bed, and thought that if I 
pulled the rope that would fetch him.” 


...-A small boy with a big cent in his hand 
stood before a Michigan-avenue grocery for a 
long time before making up his mind to enter. 
When asked what he desired, he inquired: 
“If a boy should come here and get trusted 
fora stick of gum, how much would it be?” 
“One cent,” was the reply. ‘ And if a boy 
should come here with the cash, how much 
would it be?’ “Just the same.” ‘Then I 
guess Il] get trusted,” quietly remarked the 
financier, as he slipped the cent down into his 
pocket. 


..»sDean Stanley, says the Cincinnati Commer- 
etal, was not equal to his opportunities when 
he performed the marriage ceremony for Prof. 
Tyndall, The Dean should have asked the 
groom: “Do you take this anthropoid to be 
your co-ordinate; to love with your nerve- 
centers, to cherish with your whole cellular 
tissue, until a final molecular disturbance shall 
resolve its organism into its primitive atoms ?”’ 
That the very reverend gentleman did not avail 
himself of so rare an opportunity is only one 
among failures of mankind to turn to advan- 
tage some genial mood of destiny and launch 
the boat when the tide is in. 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection af worka 
Sor further notice. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES.* 


A LARGE octavo, as bulky almost as Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” and pro- 
fusely illustrated with not very excellent 
wood-cuts of churns, pumps, sewing-ma- 
chines, printing-presses, manufactories, and 
so forth, is not just such a book as the 
majority of book-buyers or readers would 
be apt to select for a day’s pleasant reading. 
Yet, aside from its value as a historical 
work of much importance, a history of 
American industries, if it be written with 
any skill whatever, cannot fail to be full of 
such records of enterprise, daring, and 
wonderful achievement as must interest 
every one, and the work before us is neither 
disappointing in this respect nor as a trust- 
worthy volume. It is, in fact, a valuable 
contribution to our libraries and book- 
shelves, and a book that Americans, at 
least, will be glad to obtain. 

While the political and military events in 
a nation’s history are recorded with much 
pains, and every well-informed person is 
supposed to be familiar with them, the his- 
tory of the industries and their progress, 
upon which the prosperity and welfare of 
the country depend, is left chiefly to the 
newspaper correspondents and the writers of 
occasional papers in the periodicals. After 
reading, therefore, so copious a work as 
this, it will not be surprising if the reader 
even of more than average information 
finds‘that his knowledge was not as thor- 
ough as desirable. It may astonish him a 
little, too, to find that scarcely any mechan- 
ical contrivance has come into existence 
during the past fifty years that Amer- 
icans have not either wholly produced 
or in one way or another had something 
to do with. And running through all this 
marvelous history of human activity there 
is a world of romance, heroic action, pathos, 
and, above everything else, the fascinating 
element of success. Even in so matter-of- 
fact a subject as agriculture Mr. Bolles 
has found a bit of a story in an account 
of the introduction of Mexican cotton to 
the United States by Walter Burling, of 
Natchez. ‘‘In 1806,” so it runs, ‘‘he was 
sent by General Wilkinson to the City of 
Mexico, where he dined with the viceroy. 
In the course of the conversation at the 
table concerning the products of the coun- 
try, he requested permission to import some 
of the Mexican cotton seed—a request that 
was not granted, on the ground that it was 
prohibited by the Spanish Government. 
But the viceroy, over his wine, sportively 
accorded his free permission to Mr. Bur- 
ling to take home with him as many Mexi- 
can dolls as he might fancy—a permission 
well understood, and which in the same 
vein was accepted. The stuffing of these 
dolls was understood to have been cotton 
seed.” As we go on through the seven 
books into which the work is divided, we 
read here and there the history of great man- 
ufactories brought into existence and fabu- 
lous prosperity by the wonder-working of 
some strong man; of Colt on shipboard 
devising his pistol, that was to play so prom- 
inent a part in warfare during the next 
twenty-five years; of Howe sitting in his 
attic fashioning the sewing-machine, and 
then patiently waiting through many years 
of extreme wretchedness for the complete 
accomplishment of his undertaking; of the 
hundred and one struggles of others who, 
though not so well known, have given an 
invention here and another there for the ben- 
efit of everybody. Then there are the his- 
tories of the great railroad enterprises, the 
growth of American shipping, and the pro- 
ducts of the miners; each and all of which 
are quite worthy of s separate volume. In 
fact, a history of a people’s industries gives 
one a better and more intimate idea of the 
people themselves and their age than a 
score of dry chronicles of wars and politi- 
cians’ intrigues. Or, as Mr. Bolles very 
sensibly states it: ‘‘To trace the rise and 
*InpusTRiaL Histoxy oF THE UniTep STaTes. A 
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progress of a railroad from its inception— 
perhaps in the head of some casual lounger 
around the stove of a country store—to its 
actual consummation would give a more 
perfect insight into the genius of the nine- 
teenth century and the goal toward which 
civilization has so far tended than could 
possibly be gained by the most profound 
study of the pages of Buckle.” 

In the old rhetorical days of Congress, an 
eloquent Virginian, commenting on the 
rapid progress of the country in mechan- 
ical invention and enterprise, said admiring- 
ly that the people of America were a race 
possessing much the same spirit as the 
Normans had, and were following much 
the same career of conquest and success. 
The only difference was that the Normans 
subdued kingdoms of men, whereas the 
Americans were achieving the still more 
difficult task of a conquest over Nature. 
The reader of this volume cannot help 
being impressed by some similar idea when 
he finds brought to his notice the record of 
® hundred years so full of American 
achievement. 





Tue two papers of the most literary value 
that have appeared in the monthlies for Sep- 
tember are Anthony Trollope’s contribution on 
“The Genius of Nathaniel Hawthorne” in The 
North American Review, and Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton’s article on Rubens in The Inter- 
national Review. Dickens used to say that there 
was only one of Hawthorne’s novels he could 
read, ‘* The Blithedale Romance,”’ and Thack- 
erary was not very partial toward his books ; 
but Mr. Trollope seems to appreciate and 
heartily enjoy them. He quotes an extract 
from one of Hawthorne’s letters, published in 
The Atlantic, by James T. Fields, six or seven 
years since, which states that Hawthorne 
keenly relished his also. Mr. Trollope adds, 
however: ‘‘ No one will feel himself ennobled 
at once by having read one of my novels; but 
Hawthorne, when you have studied him, will 
be very precious to you. He will have plunged 
you tnto melancholy; he will have over- 
shadowed you with black forebodings; he will 
almost have crushed you with imaginary 
sorrow ; but he will have enabled you to feel 
yourself an inch taller during the process.’’ 
The creations of American literature, he thinks, 
are generally more given to the speculative— 
less given to the realistie—than those of En- 
giish literature. “‘On our side of the water 
we deal more with beef end ale and less with 
dreams,” he says. Other contributions, which 
make the latest numbers of these two periodicals 
more than of average excellence, are the 
second installment of the passages from ‘“‘ The 
Diary of a Public Man,’’ in the first and very 
readable papers on ‘ Bibliomania in France,’’ 
and the recent “Life of Albert Gallatin,” in 
thelast. The contributor of “The Diary of a 
Public Man” is now said to be the Hon. 
Charles E. Stewart, of Michigan, who was a 
senator from Michigan when the war broke 
out and an intimate friend of Cass and Doug- 
las. He retired from public life shortly after- 
ward. The extracts given this month are full 
of historical interest, dealing, as they do, with 
the inside history of Lincoln’s first Cabinet 
and the exciting days at the beginning of his 
administration. 


--».-Common Mind-Troubles, by J. Mortimer 
Granville (Salem, Mass., 8. E. Cassino), is a 
book of one hundred pages, modest in preface 
and only presented as a contribution to mental 
hygiene. Butitis well worth reading. The au- 
thor evidently does his own thinking, not with- 
out close observation attached to his logic. His 
great thought is the controllibility of mental 
states, if only the need of self-control is recog- 
nized and Nature is “loyally obeyed.’”’ The 
subjects treated are: failings in general, the 
defects of memory, confusions of thought, 
sleeplessness, hesitation and errors of speech, 
low sptrits, tempers, and how much we are 
“creatures of circumstance.”’ The author well 
comprehends the relations between the phys- 
ical, the mental, and the moral. Conscious- 
ness, will, and emotion are recognized in their 
relations to the three reigning natures, Sug- 
gestions are made as to the methods of self-help 
when any defect of function is discovered. In 
the present generation mental hygiene will 
quite change asylum treatment, and still more 
the premonitory treatment of brain-health. 
Such a book as this helps to start thought, as 
well as aids us with its own clear statements 
and wholesome advice. 


...-An amusing story, How Two Girls Tried 
Farming, which appeared in The Allantic 
Monthly some years ago, is published as one of 
D. Lothrop & Co.’s “Idle Hour Series.” It is 
said to have been written by Miss Ella Far- 
man, the editor of Wide Awake. The story is 
just what its title indicates and the author 
claims that it is founded on fact. The reader 
will probably find some difficulty, though, in 








believing that the two girls really did clear a 
farm of stones, build fences, plant crops, mow, 
and break a horse, without aid. The effort to 
be sprightly is also too frequently apparent, 
andthe abrapt completion is rather unsatis- 
factory. 

.. The attractions in St. Nicholas for Septem- 
ber are a sketch of the Prince Imperial, accom- 
panied with a portrait; eight illustrated short 
stories, the longest of which ‘‘ Three Drews and 
a Crew,’ will be found full of amusement; and 
a capital installment of Mr. Stockton’s serial, 
‘¢A Jolly Fellowship.” In Wide Awake may be 
found the ninth of the series on‘‘ Our American 
Artists,” which is about Samuel Coleman, and 
an entertaining paper on “Children at New- 
port.” The illuetrations in this magazine this 
month are more than usually excellent. 


..Mr. A. J. Conant, a well-known portrait 
painter in St. Louis, as well as an enthusiastic 
student of archwology, has published, through 
Chancy R. Barns, of that city, the result of his 
investigations during the past fifteen years 
in Missouri and elsewhere, under the title of 
Footprints of Vantshed Races in the Misstssippt 
Valley. The book is also in many ways an in- 
teresting epitome of archeological science and 
will be found instructive and worthy of atten- 
tion. 


..A revised edition of McGuffey’s Helectic 
Readers is published by Van Antwerp, Bragg 
& Co., of this city and Cincinnati, which will 
be found to contain several new selections, as 
well as other new features, such as explanato- 
ry notes in connection with the extracts. These 
books are old favorites, especially in many of 
the schools of the Middle and Western states, 
and are among the very best text-books of the 
kind in use in our schools. 


..Houghton, Osgood & Company have is- 
sued in a thin 12-mo volume the Tributes 
to William Lloyd Garrison et the funeral serv- 
ices, May 28th, accompanied by a hellotype of 
the bust of Mr. Garrison by Anne Whitney. 
The remarks of Wendell Phillips at Mrs. Gar- 
rison’s funeral, in 1876, are also added as an 
appendix. 

... The Gypsy, by G. P. R. James, and Frame- 
ly Parsonage, one of Anthony Trollope’s earlier 
novels, have been published in the “ Franklin 
Square Library.”” Both are old favorites. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


J.B. Lippincott & Co. will bring out during 
the Fall a revised edition of their ‘‘ Gazetteer.” 


“What Mr. Darwin Saw” is the title of a 
volume for children soon to be published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. O’Donovan Rossa has translated Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Psalms of Life’’ into Irish, with the 
title ‘‘Sailm Na Beatha.”’ 

The first volume from the press of Roberts 
Brothers in the Fall will be Jean Ingelow’s new 
story, ‘‘Sarah de Berenger.”’ 


Mrs. Burnett’s serial in er's Monthly, 
“Haworth’s,” has alre its appear- 
ance in book form in London. 


A. D. F. Randolph & Co. have made arrange- 
ments to publish during the month a new work 
by the late Frances R. Havergal. 


Mr. George W. Cable, author of ‘“‘ Creole 
Days,” will begin a novel in the November 
Scribner, entitled ‘ The Grandissimes.” 


“Abraham Lincoln and the Abolition of 
Slavery’ is the title of a biography to be pub- 
lished early this month, in London, by Charles 
G. Leland. 


An English critic mentions Mrs, Rebecca 
Harding Davis as the strongest and most dis- 
tinctively American of the feminine novelists of 
this country. 

Henry Holt & Co. have issued a slip of ad- 
denda et corrigenda to Mr. Conway’s “ D y1- 
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will be about twenty biographies in all, and 
numerous portraits will accompany them. 


Several of Keate’s MSS. are now in the pos- 
session of Dr. Valeriani, of Rome. Among 
them is the MS. of “St. Agnes’s Eve,’’ written 
on long, thin paper and full of variations and 
corrections. Another interesting object is a 
copy of “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” containing 
autographie notes and three sonnets in Keate’s 
handwriting. 


The last literary work upon which the late 
Mr. Keith Johnson was engaged was a ‘ Phys- 
ical, Historical, Political, and Descriptive 
Geography.’’ The great bulk of the work was 
in type and corrected by him before he left 
England, and the remaining portion he wrote 
during his voyage to Zanzibar, from where he 
forwarded it to his publisher in London. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have in an advanced 
state of preparation the coneluding three vol- 
umes (being V, VI, and VII) of Gladstone’s 
“Gleanings.” Volumes V and VI are on re- 
ligious and ecclesiastical topics; and volume 
VII is on miscellaneous ones, one paper being 
the recent magazine article on ‘‘ The Evangel- 
ical Movement,” which attracted wide atten- 
tion. 


A work on the Roman medallions has recent- 
ly appeared in Paris, It is edited by M. Froeh- 
mer, who is well known in Furope as the edit- 
or of a reproduction of the bas-reliefs of Tra- 
jan’s Column, at Rome. M. Froehner has col- 
lected and engraved no fewer than 1,310 ex- 
amples of Roman medallions, among which, 
however, are included a number of specimens 
which it is believed were once current as coins 
and are not properly medallions, 





The first volume of Professor Sidney Colvin’s 
translation of Woltman and Woermann’s 
‘History of Painting in all Ages” will be 
ready at Dodd, Mead & Co.’s in October. In 
size it will be somewhat larger than Clarence 
Cook’s edition of Lubke’s ‘‘ History of Art.” 
The illustrations will exceed 400, Another 
large work treating of art subjects is an- 
nounced by this house in a thick quarto volume, 
to be called “The Print Collector.’’ It is de- 
signed as an introduction toa knowledge of 
ancient prints, with suggestions as to the mode 
of collecting them. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


An Absorbing Novel. 


Cheap Edition. Ready in a Few Days. 


_ SURRY OF EAGLE’S NEST. 


covers. }! = 

tions. ns. dat pages, Price, $1.00. 

(A tru ep of life in Southern Army under 

Stonewall Jackson,interwoven with a charming story.) 

W. W. HUNTINGTON, Ag’t, Publisher. 
HARTFORD, Conn. 








ogy and Devil-lore,’’ which will be furnished 
to owners of the work. 


A cheap edition, comprising 10,000 copies, 
of Kant’s ‘‘Critique of Pure Reason’ was re- 
cently sold in London in a very short time; and 
another edition, larger than the first, is already 
in preparation. 

We announced some months ago that John 
Gilmary Shea was preparing a History of the 
Catholic Church in the United States. The 
book is now published by Kennedy, of Barclay 
Street. Mr. Shea is the most competent writer 
of Catholic history in this country. 


Rabbi N. Rabinovicz, of Munich, whose 
tenth part of the “‘ Varia Lectiones” according 
to the Munich MS. has just appeared, will now 
begin to collate the Vatican MS. of the “‘Tal- 
mud of Babylon,’’ and thus make his work a 
complete apparatus criticus for a future edition 
of the ‘‘ Talmud of Babylon.” 


* Famous French Authors” is the title of a 
volume now in press at R. Worthington’s, and 
in which are comprised biographies by Thé- 
ophile Gautier that have never before been 
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WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


HAW ORTH’S. 


BY 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “THAT LASS O’ LOWRIE’S.” 
One Vol. 12mo. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 





When Mrs. Burnett published ‘That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” the fresh and remarkable 
power shown in the book met with immedi- 
ate and universal recognition. 

The publication of a second novel from 
her pen has become an event of more than 
ordinary moment. ‘ HAWORTH’S,” 
like the former novel, is a Lancashire story, 
its scene laid in the great iron works, whose 
owner, Jem Haworth, is a hero of the book, 
and a character drawn with a force behind 
which it is difficult to imagine a woman’s 
hand. 

Young Murdock, the American of the 
story, is the one who will dispute with this 
strongly-marked, rough-hewn manufacturer 
the chief place in the reader’s interest. In 
Rachael Ffrench appears a type of woman’s 
character which Mrs. Burnett has not given 
us before, and which shows a new side of 
her peculiarly dramatic power. The wide 
range between Mrs, Burnett’s treatment of 
the elder Murdoch and the capital humor 
with which she sketches Briarly, the ‘‘ mis- 
forchnit,” shows her versatility as well as 
her strength. Her scenes among the strikers, 
Haworth’s speech to the men, and the pas- 
sages between Haworth and Murdoch are 
revelations of still greater powers than have 
been shown by any of her work hitherto. 

In fact, the force and intensity of the 
action of ‘‘Haworth’s” will fully justify 
the estimate of Mrs. Burnett’s strongest ad- 
mirers. 
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paid, upon receipt of price, by 
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novel, entitled “ WHITE WINGS”; and to those of the 
Nivereesxts Century is added the first installment— 
six chapters—of Miss Brappon’s new novel, “SPLEN- 
DID MISERY.” 

These Periodicals are for sale by all newsdealers at 
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~ Religious i Hutelligence, 


4A REMARKABLE PAPAL EN- 
CYCLICAL, 


Tue Pope has issued an Encyclical ad- 
dressed to the prelates of the Roman Cath- 
olic Communion, dated at the Vatican, 
August 4th. The Latin text, published in 
full by The Freeman’s Journal, with charac- 
teristic enterprise, is very long, and would 
occupy not less than ten or twelve columns 
of Tue InperenpEeNT. The Encyclical, 
which is on the subject of philosophical 
and scientific studies, displays great ability, 
learning, and withal liberality. We deem 
it of paramount interest and give a summary 
which we have made from the original text. 

The Pope begins by stating that Christ 
gave the command ‘‘Go teach all nations,” 
and he observes that men who are made 
free by the truth must be kept free by the 
truth. The fruits even of the truth God 
gave would be lost if Christ had not estab- 
lished the Church to be a permanent teacher 
of it. As by false philosophy men are 
deceived, so by true philosophy the faith 
must be preserved. Hereminds the Church 
that in his first Encyclical he referred 
to this subject; but, owing to its gravity, 
he is compelled again to direct attention to 
the importance of philosophical studies. 
He speaks of the prevalence of false and 
destructive philosophy, and says that, while 
the Word of God isa great teacher, yet it was 
not without purpose that God planted in 
the mind the lightof human reason. Sofar 
is it from being true that the added light of 
faith extinguishes or diminishes the light of 
reason, that faith rather perfects reason, 
adds to it, and fits it for greater good; there- 
fore the very guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence requires that, when people are to be 
calied back to faith and salvation, assistance 
should be sought from human science, as 
was done by the celebrated Fathers of the 
Church. They were accustomed to give 
no small attention to reason. The great 
Augustine speaks of learning (scientia) ‘‘ as 
that by which the most vital faith is begot- 
ten, is nourished, is strengthened, is de- 
fended,” ‘‘ Thus philosophy, if it is rightly 
pursued,” continues the Pope, ‘‘by scholars, 
is of value to prepare and to fortify the 
road to a true faith and to prepare the 
minds of its scholars suitably to receive 
revelation.” Wherefore, by the ancients 
it is sometimes not undeservedly called ‘the 
antecedent instruction to the Christian 
faith” (Clement Alex.); ‘‘ sometimes the 
prelude and help of Christianity” (Origen); 
“‘sometimes the schoolmaster to the 
Gospel” (Olement Alex.). Thus by the light 
of natural reason alone even heathen could 
gain much religious knowledge (Romans i, 
20; ii, 14, 15). So the early apologists used 
their pagan learning in defense of Chris- 
tianity, as it were spoiling the Egyptians in 
the service of the Church, as aptly put by 
Augustine. i" 

After laying down these foundations, the 
Pope goes on to say that a perpetual and 
varied study of philosophy is required, so that 
sacred theology may acquire the character 
of a true science; for in this noblest of all 
studies it is, above all, necessary that the 
various doctrines be gathered, as it were, in- 
to a single body, each arranged in its own 
place and made to cohere in a well-jointed 
whole, so that they may finally be confirmed 
by their own invincible proofs. It is the 
part of philosophy also to give a fuller and 
more accurate understanding of what is be- 
lieved. Through philosophical study, also, 
the truths which have been divinely trans- 
mitted to us must be religiously defended, 
in resistance to those who dare to attack 
them. As the enemies of the Catholic faith 
attack it through the aid of philosophy, so 
the defenders of religious truth must make 
more use of philosophy. 

While philosophy is capable of great 
things, yet we must not deviate from the 
truth which has come to us from the Fathers, 
and which the Vatican Council has solemnly 
confirmed; for there are very many truths 
of a supernatural order which must be re- 
ceived by simple faith, toward which hu- 
man reason, conscious of its weakness, can 
act only as an humble handmaid. Yet in 
those truths which human intelligence can 
apprehend philosophy must use its own 
methods, principles, and arguments, with- 
out infringing on divine authority. We 
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know that there are those who exult 
too much in human faculties. They con- 
tend that when once the human intellect is 
subjected to divine authority it is put in 
fetters and loses its dignity; but this isa 
great error. The human mind falls into 
great mistakes when bereft of divine guid- 
ance; but a Christian faith, depending on 
the authority of God, is the unfailing teach- 
er of truth. Therefore, those who join the 
study of philosophy with obedience to the 
Christian faith philosophize best, as the 
light of divine truth received into the 
mind assists its intelligence, and, so far 
from detracting from it, addsto its nobility, 
acuteness, and strength. Those skeptics 
who deny that by this application of learn- 
ing to religious truth the powers of the 
mind are increased and its faculties devel- 
oped say what is necessarily absurd. The 
Vatican Council has well declared the great 
advantages which faith affords to reason in 
these words: ‘‘ Faith frees reason from its 
errors and protects it and instructs it in all 
knowledge.” 

The history of philosophy confirms what 
we have said. It is well known how far 
even the wisest of pagan philosophers erred, 
Among some truths, how many false things, 
how many uncertain things they taught 
concerning God, the origin of things, divine 
foreknowledge, the cause of evil, and eter- 
nal bliss, and misery, and other doctrines, 
than which no knowledge is more necessary 
to men, But the first Fathers of the Church, 
who knew that Christ was the power and 
wisdom of God, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge, and 
was to be the restorer even of knowledge, 
undertook to investigate the writings of the 
ancient sages and to compare them with 
divine revelation; for the All-wise God, 
who gave martyrs to testify for the Church, 
also gave men to defend by human reason 
God’s truth against error. Thus arose the 
class of apologists—Justin Martyr, Ireneus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
Arnobius, Lactantius, Athanasius, Chrysos- 
tom, Basil, the two Gregorics, and, above 
all, Augustine. Later, in the East rose John 
of Damascus, and in the West Boetius and 
Anselm. Then in the Middle Ages those 
whom we call the scholastic doctors attempt- 
ed a vast work—from the writings of the 
sacred Fathers diligently to arrange a sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine. 


The Pope quotes extensively in honor of 
their work, and goes on to say: These 
scholastic theologians had the singular 
power of uniting human and divine science 
in a very close bond, Among them, by far 
the first and chief of all, stands Thomas 
Aquinas. The doctrines, like the scattered 
limbs of some body, Thomas gathered into 
one, and joined together, and so strength- 
ened them by great enlargements that he is 
justly regarded as the peculiar defense and 
glory of the Catholic Church. There is no 
part of philosophy which he has not at 
once acutely and solidly treated. The 
Pope recounts his services and lauds 
him highly, and says he _ speculated 
on chief principles out of which 
truth comes, and distinguished the spheres 
of reason and faith. Nearly all religious 
orders have instructed their members 
to study and adhere to his system, among 
which are the Benedictines and Jesuits, 
The Council of Trent wished that his 
‘“Summa Theologia” might be laid open 
with the Bible and the decrees of popes on the | 
altar, whence counsel and instruction might 
be sought, ‘For. this reason,” continues, 
the Pope, ‘‘ venerable fathers, we judge that 
they have acted rashly through whose influ- 
ence the honor of this philosophical study 
has not been maintained.” And, in place of 
the old instruction, a new style of philoso- 
phy has succeeded in these late days, whose 
fruits have not been healthful nor beneficial 
to the Church or to society. The innovators 
of the sixteenth century pursued philoso- 
phy in a reckless manner, so that numerous 
schools of philosophy were started, which 
often led to doubts and errors. Even Catholic 
scholars were sometimes infected with these 
false methods, so as to be more ambitious 
to present something new than to support 
and increase what was old and true. This 
wavering speculation, depending on the au- 
thority of various great names, was mut- 
able, and produced a fluctuating and vapid 
philosophy. 

Very wisely, therefore, not a few who 





zealously pursue philosophical studies, in | 


attempting very lately to revive the useful 
pursuit of philosophy, have been and still 
are apxious to restore the “#tidy of the 
principles of Aquinas to their old rank, 
We have been greatly pleased with the zeal 
of many of you in this work. We beseech 
you to continue faithful therein, and we 
admonish all the rest of you that we desire 
nothing else more than that you take pains 
that the pure streams that. flow from the 
philosophy of that Angelical Doctor may 
be poured into the minds of all our studious 
youth. 

There are many reasons why we so much 
desired this: First, in these our times, when 
Christian faith is so assailed by a false 
philosophy, we would have those on whose 
coming service rests the hope of the Church 
grow up strongly equipped, so as to be able 
to give a reason for the faith that is in them, 
Again, very many men, whose minds are 
alienated to hate the truth, profess to be 
guided solely by reason, Wethink nothing 
so well adapted, under the Spirit of God, to 
restore them to the faith as that teaching of 
the Fathers and Schoolmen who so strongly 
present the foundations of the faith, . its 
divine origin and sure truth, the arguments 
by which it is supported, the benefits which 
it bestows on men, and its complete har- 
mony with human reason, that even the un- 
willing mind can scarce fail to ‘be con- 
vinced. Again, domestic and civil society, 
which by this errant philosophy is being 
brought into such imminent dangers, will 
be made more peaceful and secure if. there 
be taught in our schools that philosophy of 
Aquinas which is both sounder and more 
conformed to the authority of the Church, 
For what Aquinas has taught about the true 
sphere of liberty, now unhappily lapsing 
into license, concerning submission to 
rulers and material charity, have the virtue 
to overthrow those false principles which 
threaten to subvert society. Experience 
has proved that the liberal arts flourished 
most when philosophy was honored, and 
that they have been neglected and almost 
extinguished when philosophy was in dis- 
grace or sunk in error. Even the study of 
physical science, now so much in vogue, will 
rather be helped than injured by the restora- 
tion of the old philosophy; for it is not 
sufficient, in the pursuit of physical science, 
merely to learn facts and to observe Nature, 
but one must pay careful attention to the 
nature of corporeal things and investigate 
laws which they obey and the principles 
which give them unity in diversity. 


In this work the philosophy of the schools 
will afford the greatest aid and light. It 
isa great mistake to suppose that philoso- 
phy is opposed to the progress and growth 
of the natural sciences. Even the School- 
men, in treating of anthropology, taught 
that it was only by means of physical data 
that the intelligence advanced to the 
knowledge of immaterial objects, and 
themselves understood that nothing is more 
helpful to a philosopher than diligently to 
investigate the arcana of Nature and by 
long study to become versed in physical 
science. And so Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus and other leading Schoolmen did | 
not devote themselves sa exclusively to 
philosophy but that they gave considerable 
attention to physical studies; and on these 
subjects they wrote not a few things which 
modern scientists approve. And in this 
very age not afew distinguished scientists 
acknowledge that there is no conflict be- 
tween the conclusions and theories of the 
modern science and the principles of the | 
philosophy of the schools; 

Recognizing thankfully what has been 
already done, we exhort you all, venerable! 
Fathers, to strive, as for the protection and, 
honor of the Catholic faith, for the 
good of bociety, for the increase of all 
learning, to restore and propagate as far 
as possible the golden wisdom of 8&t. 
Thomas Aquinas. The wisdom, we say, | 
of St. Thomas; for, if there is anything too 
minutely asked, or inconsiderately defended, , 
or inconsistent with later discoveries, or in 
any way improbable, we would not have you 
at all follow it in our age. But letinstructors 
zealously pursue the teaching of St. 
Thomas and carefully instill it into the 
minds of their pupils. Let your schools 
teach it, and use it to meet progressive error, 

The encyclical ends:with an admonition 
to pray.to him who is the God of all wis- 
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dom, and who, if ‘any lack wisdom, will 
give it in answer to prayer. Aquinas con- 
fessed that he never read or wrote without 


feeking’the aid of God, and that whaféyer 


he had learned came not By is own labors, 
but by the gift of God; who will give 
to the sons of the Church the spirit of 
knowledge and: understanding « and -epen 
their minds to \understand. wisdom. “And 
he further invokes to this end the help of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of her spouse, 
St. Joseph, and Saints Peter and Paul. 
oe 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Observer in Hon- 
duras writes that since the inauguration of the 
present administration primary schools have 
been opened in all the villages, several of the 
churches in the capital have been closed, and 
the government has obtained control of the 
university. He says further: 


“ Until the 4th of March last the Church was 
entitled to one-tenth of all the country pro- 
duced. Since that time it stands or falls on its 
value. Last Maya Jaw was passed compelling 
priests to eraport their eapeton. Consider- 
ing that priests do not marry, it may seem 
arenes yet, to protect a very large number 
of children, it became necessary. us step 
by step the Roman Catholic Church is losing 
its hold upon the people, though as yet the 
mission: on of sound Protestantism has 
not breathed upon this country. Unless it 
does, there is nothing before us but atheism 
and pega snes 

‘* What transpires in the capital affects all 
other cities, towns, and es of Honduras; 
and what transpires in Honduras is felt in all 
Central America, for the steps. taken here are 
the outgrowth of a widespread popular senti- 
ment and a desire to throw off Romanism.” 


....Dr. Schaff, writing to The Observer from 
Bohemia, referring to the persecutions by the 
Austrian Government of Protestants, says: 


‘The latest fact in this connection is a doc- 
ument just issued in the name of the minister 
of public worship (a Roman Catholic) by the 
Evangelical Oberkirchenrath, the highest Pro- 
testant Council at Vienna, dated June 18th, 
1879, of which. a copy (in German) lies before 
me. It is addressed to the Reformed ministers 
of Bohemia, and warns them agntpet the for- 
eign support and influence which have of late 

roceeded especially from the Free Church of 

cotland end which must be closely watched. 
The Oberkirchenrath claims the exclusive right 
of intercourse with foreign churches ; but, in 
fact, it has no such intercourse and cares 
nothing about it. I am told that one of the 
delegates to the Council at Edinburgh was 
deprived of his former governmental grant of 
100 guilders, to supplement his scanty salary 
because ‘it was supposed that he did not need 
it if he could travel to Edinburgh, and because 
his report of that Council in a newspaper did 
not meet the approbation of his superiors at 
Vienna.” 


...eThe Scandinavian Baptist churches in the 
Northwest have held their first General Con- 
vention at Village Creek, Iowa. The Conven- 
tion, which is to meet regularly hereafter, de- 
cided that the Scandinavian department should 
be continued in the seminary at Morgan Park 
and appointed a board tosupervise the school, 
It also resolved to form a fund in aid of Scan- 
dinavian Baptist literature, and that the officers 
of the General Convention should, in the in- 
terests of Scandinavian missions; communicate 
directly with the» Home Mission Society 
recommending to them suitable missionaries 
for new fields and asking aid for such mission- 
aries. 

..eeThe Roman Catholic bishops of Belgium 
have held a conference at Malines, and resolved 
with regard to the new education law that ab- 
solution isto be refused to all teachers and 
pupils at the public normal schools; that, 
teaching in all public schools being schismatic- 
al, all teachers employed in them are excom- 
mynicated ;, that shsolution ig to be refused to 
the teachers of all public schools, without any 
exception ; and that the children attending the 
public schools, being considered as acting. with- 
out discernment, may be admitted provisfonal- 
ly to first communion. 


....The Rev. David Macrae preached in the 
Gourock U. P. Church, Suuday, Ang. 17th, to 
crowded houses. The Rev. A. G. Fleming, 
who had been appointed by the Greenock 
Presbytery to fill the pulpit, waa not permitted 
to do 60, and he preached ina hall instead, 
after submitting a formal protest. Mr,,.Macrae 
defended his position in occupying the pulpit 
on the ground that the Synod’s action de- 
posing him had noVégal*basis. The minority 
of the congregation have resolved to take 
legal means to prevent the church property 
from belug alienated. 


...-A General Synod of the seceding Re- 
formed Episcopal -churebes in England has 
been held, and resolutions: passed denouncing 
the action of the General Council in America 
in electing a bishop for the English churches 
in communion. with it, declaring, that the elec- 
tion is null and void, and asserting that an in- 
supefable barrier againét’ céimpromise has 
thereby been erected. 

.--»- The Rey. P. 8, Henry, D.D., has resigned 
“the presidency of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
Ireland. It is thought the Rev. J. L. Porter, 
D. D., will be appointed to succeed Dr. Henry. 
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News of the Week. 


Tue August reports to the Department of 
Agriculture show that the general average 
condition of corn on the 1st of August was 93, 
against 96 last year. Of 1,172 counties report- 
ing the condition of crops August 1st, 239 re- 
port full average condition, 809 above, and 624 
below. The New England and Middle Atlantic 
States all show a high average. The buck- 
wheat crop is rather better than last year at 
thistime. The condition of the potato crop is 
97, against 88in July. The New England States 
show a stationary condition at 98. 





.. The Canadian Indians threaten an out- 
break, Great Bear having declared his inten- 
tion of exterminating Sitting Bull’s band, if 
possible. It is conjectured that the former 
chief is already on the war-path, and when last 
heard from Sitting Bull was encamped north 
of Wood Mountain, awaiting an attack. 
Colonel Smith, in command of the Canadian 
forces at Fort Walsh, has left for that point, 
and the Dominion Government is preparing 
for whatever emergency may arise. 


.-Gen. John B. Hood, who fought General 
Thomas at Franklin, Tenn., died of yellow 
fever, at New Orleans, on the morning of the 
80th. He leaves eleven children, one of whom 
is dying with the fever, while another has taken 
it. General Hood had been in the insurance 
business since the war. So implicit was his 
faith in Louisiana that he invested his whole 
fortune in state consols, and by the recent vir- 
tual repudiation of the state debt he was re- 
duced almost to beggary. 


.- The New York Greenback State Conven- 
tion was held at Utica, on the 29th of August. 
There was great excitement during the per- 
manent organizations, The platform denounces 
national banks and asks the issue of green- 
backs at the rate of $50 per capita. Resolu- 
tions praising Dennis Keirney were adopted, 
Harris Lewis, of Herkimer County, president 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, is the candidate for 
governor. 


--The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science has beenin session at 
Saratoga, as also the legislative committee in- 
vestigating the railways. At the former an 
enthusiastic reception was given to Struve, the 
Russian astronomer of Pultowa, who comes to 
secure for his observatory an Alvan Clark 
telescope. Atthe latter the greatest interest 
was excited by the testimony of Messrs. Jew- 
ett and Vanderbilt. 


-.--Another ministerial crisis has arisen in 
Quebec, the legislative council of that province 
Thursday having adopted resolutions calling 
on the lieutenant-governor to change his ad- 
visers, and refusing to pass the supply Dill 
until the demand should be complied with, 
The vote stood fifteen to seven, and this de- 
cisive opposition to the government creates 
much excitement in political circles. 


.-The total number of deaths from fever 
in Memphis during July was 56; number of 
cases reported, 197. The total number up to 
August 9th, when the fever was declared ep- 
idemic, was: deaths, 95; cases, 358. For the 
week ending August 16th the number of deaths 
was 57, and new cases 170. For the week end- 
ing August 23d there were 148 new cases and 
58 deaths. 


. It is stated that the interest in the school 
suffrage for women is increasing in Massachu- 
setts, and that arrangements are being made 
for meetings in many places similar to that 
held recently at Worcester; while the women 
are in many instances discussing and agitat- 
ing the subject by means of parlor meetings 
and other unpretentious ways. 


.-The National Greenback Labor party of 
this city met early last week and offered reso- 
lutions congratulating the workingmen of 
California on their victory, and denouncing De 
Young as an assassin, in the interest of thieving 
capitalist rings, and approving of the San 
Francisco workingmen’s resolve to administer 
speedy justice to him. 


-.- Some excitement has been created among 
the members of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic by the refusal of Bishop Wood to permit 
members to enter the Catholic cemetery at 
Philadelphia, on the occasion of the burial of a 
comrade. 


--Information has been received in London 
of the total loss of the Arctic steamer “A. E. 
Nordenskjéld,” storeship of the Nordenskjéld 
expedition. The officers and crew were saved. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


PRINE'S PATENT REFLECTORS 


the most erful, the softest, cheapest, and best 
fem tr Churches, eo Show- ‘Windows, 


Pea ache a Men en a ae 


and the 
LP. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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(Uticura 


REMEDIES 


Infallibly Cure all Skin and Scalp Diseases, 
Scaly Eruptions, Itchings, and Irritations. 


The testi jals of f it cures of Skin and 
Scalp Diseases, which auve been the torture of a life- 
time, by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, are more wonderful 
than any ever before performed by any methods or 
remedies known to the medical profession. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, a powerful Blood Purifier, is 
the only purifying agent which finds its way into the 
circulating fluid and thence through the oil and sweat- 
glands to the surface of the skin, thus destroying the 
poisonous elements with which these vessels have been 
daily charged. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, applied externally, 
arrests all unnatural or morbid growths which cover 
the surface of the diseased glands and tubes with 
Scaly, Itching, and Irritating Humors. Speedily it re- 
moves them, leaving the pores open, healthy, and free 
from diseased particles of matter. 

Thus internally and externally do these great rem- 
edies act in conjunction, performing cures that have 
astonished the most noted physicians of the day. 


SALT RHEUM FOR 30 YEARS 


on the Head, Face, and Greater Part of the 
Body Cured, 





essrs. WEEKS & PoTTER—Gentlemen:—I have been 
a great sufferer with Salt Rheum for 30 years, com- 
mencing in my head and face and extending over 
the geater part of my body. Ihave taken gallons of 
medicines for the blood of different kinds and tried 
good physicians, allof which did me no good, andl 
came to the conclusion that I could n But 
a friend called my pthention to ane article in me Union 
on pee diseases, and I got a Curicu The 
»yplication was arent reltef, and the third took 
the nen es all off and I felt like a new — I have 


use 2 50-cent boxes, an ooth and 
ps “consider me meee self entirely youred. Bone a i = 
y some one have 


at is ‘any) te my earnest oy “tna T cheerful +] 
persons afflicted with like Grceges. 
rs truly, B. WILSON LORD. 

PO or Mass., Sept. 9th, 1878. 


The Cuticura SoaP should be used for cleansing all 
diseased surfaces, a8 most soaps are injurious to the 


LEPROSY. 


A Modern Miracle. Astonishing results 
from the use of CUTICURA. 


Messrs. WEEKS & PoOTTER—Gentlemen:—We have a 
case of Leprosy in our at gooskatse which is being cured 
by your CUTICURA rem The county had em pares 
all of our doctors and had sent to New York for ad- 
vice, but to no avail. 

The patient commenced pains the CuTicura and 


immediately began getti 

He had been oo nfined ad fo his bed for twoand one- 
half years. Had * not had his clothes on during this 
time. time. 


Last the tirnt 

When he walked. Sere would at least one quart of 

scales come off of 
This happened nen day. 

We think it 1s a wonderful cure. 

We do not say he is cured; but he is in a fair way to 
be cured, to say the least. Yours tru ae 

DUN a tv 
and bas. 

ALLEGAN, MIc#., Feb. 11th, 1879. 


Dr 4 Rrath 





Nore.—Messrs. are th hly re- 
lable gontemen and were unknown to us prior to 
the receipt of this letter. We firmly believe this 
CUTICURA Pill rmanently cure this aw severe case 
of Leprosy, as {t has done many others. 





Prepared by Weeks & Potrer, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 360 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Cuticura, small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one 
half times the quantity of small, $1. RksoLVENT, $1 
per bottle, Cuticura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 


80 cents; three cakes, 75 cents, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 


COLLINg 
Weak and Sore Lungs, Coughs 
VOLTAIC ed curcrme and Colds, Weak Back, Stom- 
Pla RS ach, and Bowels, Dyspepsia, 
STE Shooting Pains through the 
Loins and Back, Spasms or Fits, and Nervous, Mus- 
cular, and Spinal Affections relieved and cured when 
every other plaster, liniment, lotion, and electrical 

appliance fails. 








ROGERS » 
CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 
An Agreeable Aperient & Refrigerant. 


‘This well-known jor Dye. 
Presta, Heapacur, “Sickness of | By As . prortbere, ‘a all 
complaints arising from Acidity, Bilious and Malarial Fevers. It 
cools the blood and regulates the bowels. Itisa favorite medicine 
for children and its wea a tweet taste makes it cooling and 
refreshing, Put u fi6 on ottles, 

Se prepared by A. ROGERS? SONS, Chemists, N. Y. 


SUPERIOR 10 MINERAL WATERS, SEIDLITZ POWDERS, &¢. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. oo 
~ ly Outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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HOME AND RETREAT 


for Invalids. 
No. 298 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Jee ecw of P. and Nervous 
ee ee e erolypie, Spinel. Brain, | 


in all their ures, Con 
Cords, Crooked Feet oa ag ty Enl Joints, 
Hip Diseases, Rickets and all ‘ormities, 


Wry Neck 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood. Office hours from 


10 ~— A. M. until 2 o’clock 
pply to T. B. SANBORN, a D., Superintendent, 


SMITHNIGHT’S Asthma REMEDY, 
The only sure remedy. Is sold un- 
pe a AY ay Fo guarantee. Price $1 


packages ! free, 
Address Louis Surman. ist, Peta 
FE ________ | 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THOSE WISHING EMPLOYMENT. 


ANY ENERGETIC MAN OR WOMAN, of gee, om 
‘asser, 








acter address, we will appoint General 
ith ewclusive territory, for the sale of our ‘ House- 
a lalties.”” Agents, i 5 — —~ L -y no 
Drones not wante gua com 
plican' le only, will ite the 


an My Ap by 
pensation they vish and enclose stamp. 
BURTIS & CO., 108 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Eh 





LOYMENT FOR io fs OR NS 


ya Ma pe new book, entitled 


HOME. 


one’! 
deat wen i gare ating sty ntyle, Fall of « of anecdote 
and wit holding the narrati 
svn full de A oY and ri ms 
0 
J. CO. McCU Ox Philadelphia. Pa. 





aranteed to Agents’ 
04 Avausta, 


a Month and expenses 
Outfit free. SHaw hoot 


$7 
General Agent - Wanted 


in every town inthe U.S. to sell FOWLER’S ROLL- 
UP METALLIC MATTRESS. Exclusive territory and 
large inducements. 

See advertisement next week. 

A dress E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Greenpoint Avenue, Brooklyn, E. D. 


st rth 
$5 to G20 "g athe eee Nan aS 














$3,000 “7 ¥ bay Ry ht, iets, and hon- 
ear, Business lig 
orable. very farmer your customer. _ book agency 











ddl nit ¥ wanted in eve nand co 
ty in Sa ted tates. Send for full. = : particulars. 
» Be ILE 

Millport, Ch ew Y 4% 
77 A YEAR and expenses to pron Outfit free. 

$ Address P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 
for the Best and estes 

A bk a nook and Bibles. Prices red 

88 per cent, National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





__ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ‘ETC. 


A New Article. _ 
STICK ALIN A SUBSTITUTE 


9 for MUCILAGE or 





PASTE, nose and cle the adhesiveness of the one with 
the neatness and c) — of the other. Wherever it 
has been used it h an indispensable ertice, 
either in the Home, , LABRARY, et oe or WO. 
SHOP. It Ladies, as “" 





ties for months and years, and a trial 
any one —y _ _ Aged beat ar article in n che market forany 
rpose for which mucilage or pas' 
— Asaf SHAPMAN'S SONS, 
No. 10 Murray Street, N. Y. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Bentionors, Printer, sn4, Monemaserer re of 





All kinds of first-class Mtationery, Witing Pa Desk 
Portfolios, Scrap-Books, — . Tharles, 
Pocket Cutlery, Cards, , Chessmen, Wallets, 
We keep everythin: = our line and sell at lowest 

C dere solicited. CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
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STEEL PENS, 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. | 









Magic ‘Lanterns and Stereopticons. 





NY & CO., 501 Broapway, 
wy. repposits Sorat TeosCo and Views, 
Braphose = bums, ences 


—. of felebri Be st 


firat ‘premium a at 








TRONGS INSTIT 
shnatou, ASPLINGS NY. OH aL Te Yeake 
CED. This pop’ summer an 

located, near the mprinetpad 
springs, hotels, and park, th every 
comfort and appliance requisite for _ byw 4 = 
disease. It is b 
and State. The  propeleces are regular'n nse 
ates. The boa epartment is of the 
order. For partic ~ send for CIRCULAR. 
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CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World! 


Medal of Hi 


DIAPASON PIPE. 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
ighest, Merit at the CENTENNIAL EXPosITION, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exposition, 1878; but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s "best judges, AS 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

THE PaTENT QuALIFYING TUBES, used only by CLoveH & Wak- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained vol 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


1876, 


and th 





to the tone, 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


ADDRESS 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN C0., DETROIT, MICH. 


WATER GAP HOUSE, 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


Seams se egw 
in thé country, with 

var Three a hours from ez ong = 
Barclay and Christo) Streets. ow om, 


L. W. BRODHEAD & BRO., Prop’s. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L, 
Opened June ist. 
BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 


Pall River. Line 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
NEWPORT AND FALL RIVER. 














well-known steamers “BRISTOL “ PROV- 

DENCE " leave New York dally Gunde une 15th 

& to Seps, 148 inclusire o) at & 30 P. u., from Pier 28 
ver, foot o 

eechenta nie nates ee 
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Ne ther Line con er ea 
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i New York, at 8 Old State House and Old Colony 


Depot, Boston. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agents. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


ne tw YOu A uA Babs EA EW “LINE. 
Feu ADE Pala. 


Trains leave N Yor ya Je oot of ‘Libert itber for 
w York, 'y, Street, 
Trenton = | Philadel eae at 6:30, Y 2:48 xyters AM; 





e Tren’ 
6:40, 5:18, glen ty A.M; cg 


seu -room cars are attached to the 9 A, 
‘M. trains ‘or New Y cand to the ails 

BF, = f — -j— New York and 
n eM. Lea Leave ew York Tocntom as 
$20 P P. ve Trenton for New York at 


10 
i City station to and 
TT Brooklyn sal fate: 4 044 Broad 
e al le 

at the pal hotels, all offices of the 
d Brooklyn, and at 4 Court 
yn. Baggage checked 
. BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


CUNARD | LINE. 


With the view of giminishing the chances of col- 
sion the groan - C line a specified course 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 


dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, 18 @ PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6.00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 
scription. A cutof the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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NOTICES 

2” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Indee 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2757. 

{2 All communications for the Commercial De- 
P t to the C cial Editor, and al! business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

&@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be anthenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaramy of good faith. 

&@” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

Ga” Masusoripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 
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THE SURRENDER OF THE ONEIDA 
COMMUNISTS. 

WE confess to a thorough, genuine, and 
most delightful surprise. When, some 
years ago, we said that henceforth we did 
not intend to utter one word against Mor- 
man polygamy without accompanying it 
with a word more severe, if possible, against 
the Oneida promiscuity, we did not sup- 
pose that the latter evil could be abolished 
without a long and tedious legal struggle. 
Since that time we have done our part. 
The Church has done its part. Public sen- 
timent has been directed against the terri- 
ble abomination and legal measures were 
being prepared. But now, before the cam- 
paign was well begun, the Community has 
itself voluntecred to yield to the public 
opinion about it, and it is announced that 
it has already given up its system of com- 
plex marriage. Henceforth it will conform 
to the generally recognized moral code. 

We are thoroughly glad. We do not 
stop to inquire closely how far this results 
from a difference of opinion in the Com- 
munity, of whom some of the younger gen- 
eration may not like the promiscuous sys- 
tem. We simply take it as a graceful sur- 
render of the only offensive peculiarity of 
the body. Mr. J. H. Noyes, the founder of 
the Community, in his own life-time pro- 
posed the honorable retreat, in these items, 
which have beer adopted: 

**1 propose: 

**1. That we give up the practice of com- 
plex marriage, not as renouncing belief in 
the principles and prospective finality of 
that institution; but in deference to the 
public sentiment which is evidently rising 
against it. 

“*2. That we place ourselves not on the 
platform of the Shakers, on the one hand, 
nor of the world, on the other; but on 
Paul’s platform, which allows marriage, but 
prefers celibacy. 

“To carry out this change it will be 
necessary, first of all, that we should go into 


a new and earnest study of the 7th chapter 
of I Corinthians, in which Paul fully de- 





fines his position, and also that of the Lord 
Jesus Obrist, in regard to the sexual rela- 
tions om a for the Church in the presence 
of worldly institutions. 

“If you accept these modifications, the 
Community will consist of two distinct 
classes—the married and the celibates— 
both legitimate; but the last preferred. 

‘* What will remain of our communism 
— these tmhodifications may be defined 
thus: 

**1. We shall hold our property and busi- 
nesses in common, as now. 

“2. We shall live together in a common 
household and eat at a common table, as 
now. 

**3. We shall have a common children’s 
department, as now. 

‘4, Weshall have our daily evening meet- 
ings and all of our present means of moral 
and spiritual improvement.” 


With this chan;e, we pledge to the Oneida 
Community the hearty good will of all 
Christian people. But for their one im- 
moral feature they would have had it 
hitherto. We are glad to have them try 
their experiment of communism, and learn 
and teach all that can be gotten out of it. 
We wish them all success in it. We re- 
spect their diligence, their conscientious- 
ness and honesty, their business tact, their 
education of their children, their spirit of 
careful experiment in social science, their 
thorough mutual criticism, their deep re- 
ligious faith and fervor. There has rested 
on them only one stain and blot. But that 
has been a terrible one. Their utter re- 
jection of what the world has called 
marriage, and their substitution for it of a 
system which made every man the husband 
of every woman, and any man the father 
of any woman’s child, under the direction 
of a stirpicultural committee—all this was 
a menace to the sanctity of all our homes; 
and the diligence and success of the Com- 
munity only made them more dangerous, 
as vice is always dangerous in proportion 
to its success. This blot removed, and 
Christianity has no war with the com- 
munism which is left, which Christianity, 
indeed, temporarily adopted, and to which 
it might conceivably return. But the 
breach of the law of monogamy Christian- 
ity never did allow; and it never will en- 
dure it, until the world shall end. 

Now, as the Oneida Community has re 
ceived new light and has conformed itself 
to the code of Christian ethics, we turn 
with some hope to the Mormon community, 
and repeat the hope that it may receive a 
new revelation. Revelations come in crit- 
ical times. We trust that our Government 
will make the times very critical to the 
Utah polygamists. We trust that the laws 
will be enforced, unto the extreme imprison- 
ment allowed by it. Then we may hope 
for a new Mormon revelation. Already the 
time is ripe for it. The son of the first 
prophet is violently opposed to polygamy 
and declares that it is a perversion of the 
faith. The majority of Mormons have but 
one wife. We have strong hopes that the 
leaders may see their mistake, may receive 
some new supernatural light, and may ac- 
cept the easiest way out of their present 
peril. Had they always been a law-abiding 
and mystically pious people, like those at 
Oneida, we should feel a considerable as- 
surance that new light would break upon 
them. 


REPUDIATION RESISTED. 


AN act was passed by the last tegislature 
of New Hampshire entitled ‘“‘An Act to 
protect citizens of this state having claims 
against other states.” The act provides that 
any citizen of that state who has claims 
against any other state, which have been 
dishonored by a refusal to recognize and 
pay the same, may execute an assignment 
of such claims to the State of New Hamp- 
shire and give security for all costs that 
may be incurred in their collection, and 
that, when such assignment has been made 
and the adequate security furnished, it shall 
be the duty of the attorney-general of the 
state to bring a suit in its name in the 
proper court of the United States for the 
recovery of such claims. The object of the 
act is to protect the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire, as they are not now protected, against 
the fraud of repudiation when attempted 
to be perpetrated upon them by other states. 
The act seeks to furnish a legal remedy, so 
far as the citizens of that state are con- 
cerned, against what has become one of the 
most disgraceful wrongs in this country. 

The Constitution of the United States, as 
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changed by the Eleventh Amendment, does 
not allow any suit in law or equity to be 
commenced or prosecuted in any Federal 
court “‘against one of the United States by 
citizens of another state or by citizens or 
subjects of a foreign state.” The original 
Constitution gave jurisdiction to the Fed- 
eral courts over all ‘‘controversies between 
a state and citizens of another state,” and in 
Chisholm vs. Georgia, 2 Dall. 419, it was 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that, under this provision, a state 
might be sued in a Federal Court by the 
citizen of another state. This right of suit 
was taken away by the Eleventh Amend- 
ment in respect to all such citizens, and also 
‘citizens or subjects of any foreign state.” 
The consequence is that these citizens are 
left without any legal remedy whenever a 
state chooses to repudiate its debt obliga- 
tions tothem. There can, of course, be no 
remedy in its own courts against its con- 
sent, and the Federal judiciary is excluded 
from jurisdiction in such cases. 


There is, however, a provision of the 
Constitution, not touched by the Eleventh 
Amendment, which extends the judicial 
power of the United States to ‘‘ controver. 
sies between two or more states,” and also 
another provision which gives Congress the 
power to make all laws which may be nec- 
essary and proper for carrying this provis- 
ion into effect. There is no doubt that one 
state may bring a suit against another in a 
Federal court, and that Congress may pro- 
vide for the effectual prosecution of such a 
suit. The right is expressly given to every 
state, and the power of Congress to legislate 
on the subject is as clearly stated. It is 
under this right that the State of New 
Hampshire proposes to afford protection to 
its own citizens against acts of repudiation 
by other states, The state, in the theory 
of the legislation, becomes the proprietor 
of the repudiated debt or debts, and then 
brings a suit in its own name for the recov- 
ery thereof. We are glad that at least one 
state has taken this step, to put the ques- 
tions involved in it to the test of judicial 
settlement. It is high time that something 
was done to arrest the repudiation of state 
debts -in the name of state sovereignty. 
The evil has attained a horrible prevalence 
in this land, and the whole country is dis- 
graced by it. 

It may be said that a state, bringing such 
a suit, would not be really the party in in- 
terest, even though it was the party in the 
record, and that for this reason a Federal 
court would have no jurisdiction in the case. 
The language of Chief-Justice Marshall, in 
Osborn, vs. The United States Bank, 9 
Wheat. 738, would seem to dispose of this 
objection. We quote as follows: ‘In 
cases where a state is a party on the record 
the question of jurisdiction is decided on 
inspection. If jurisdiction depend not on 
this plain fact, but on the interest of the 
state, what rule has the Constitution given 
by which this interest is to be measured? 
If no rule be given, is it to be settled by the 
court? If so, the curious anomaly is pre- 
sented of a court examining the whole 
testimony of a cause, inquiring into and de- 
ciding on the extent of a state’s interest, 
without having a right to exercise any 
jurisdiction in the case. Can this inquiry 
be made without the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion?” The doctrine here stated is that, 
where jurisdiction depends on the character 
of the party, the simple inspection of the 
record is to settle the question, and no in- 
quiry is to be made as to whether and how 
far this party is the one in interest. The 
New Hampshire law proposes to make that 
state the party bringing the suit in the 
cases contemplated by the law; and, in 
order to this end, it provides for a legal 
assignment of the claims of its citizens upon 
some other state to the state itself. New 
Hampshire would, hence, be the state ap- 
pearing in the record; and this, according 
to Chief-Justice Mrrshall, would, under the 
Constitution of the United States, give to a 
Federal court the requisite jurisdiction to 
consider and determine the issue thus made. 

The Chronicle and The Times of this city 
have expressed the opinion that the remedy 
thus sought to be furnished would practical- 
ly amount to nothing as the means of en- 
forcing the payment of debt claims against 
a repudiating state, even if a court of the 
United States should render a judgment in 
favor of the suing state. The repudiating 








state might set that judgment at defiance; 
and, if it did, there would be no way of 
carrying it into effect. This, without here 
going into the details of the question, we 
regard as a very singular doctrine. 

The doctrine, in the first place, assumes 
that the state sued by another state would 
disregard and treat as a nullity a judgment 
rendered by the Federal judiciary against 
it and in favor of the state bringing the 
suit. This is possible; yet it is not to be 
assumed in the outset. Indeed, just the 
opposite is to be assumed. In the next 
place, the doctrine assumes that a judgment 
rendered by a Federal court, under the au- 
thority of the Constitution, against one 
state and in favor of another, cannot be 
made effectual, provided the former state 
resists it or refuses to obey it. This is 
equivalent to saying that all the judicial 
power granted in the Constitution cannot 
be carried into effect by the Government of 
the United States, It is equivalent to say- 
ing that the clause which gives to the Fed- 
eral judiciary jurisdiction over ‘‘ controver- 
sies between two or more states” may be 
defeated, as to any practical operation, by 
the state against which a judgment under 
this authority has been rendered. 

We are constrained entirely to reject this 
doctrine, alike strange and dangerous. It 
smacks altogether too much of state nulli- 
fication. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the General Government is constitutionally 
competent to make effective every power 
bestowed upon it, or upon any department 
thereof, and to use all the means necessary 
to the result, whether with or without the 
consent of the states. It is the supreme 
government, in the exercise of all its pow- 
ers. If the Federal judiciary is author- 
ized to determine ‘‘ controversies between 
two or more states,” then that judiciary is 
or can be armed with all the power neces- 
sary to make its judgments in respect to 
such ‘‘ controversies” effective. This pro- 
vision of the Constitution can be enforced 
to the letter and to any extent. A judg- 
ment against one state and in favor of an- 
other, whether it respects territory, or debt, 
or anything else, would be the sheerest 
humbug if it could not be enforced. Such 
a doctrine makes this part of the Constitu- 
tion a mere rope of sand. . 

Sincerely do we hope that the New 
Hampshire law will lead to an actual trial 
of the qnestion whether there is any rem- 
edy in the powers of Federal courts against 
state repudiation. If there is, then let us 
have it; and if there is not, then let us 
make a remedy by changing the Constitu- 
tion. 


“HOLINESS” AND THE SABBATH 
AT URBANA. 








An Ohio Methodist minister of high stand- 
ing writes us as follows: 


‘To THE Ep1ToR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

‘¢ Now that you have spoken out on the ques- 
tion of ‘Holiness and Business,’ will you not, 
for the good of suffering humanity out in these 
provinces, have the kindness to amplify the 
subject alittle? You have struck exactly the 
right note. ‘Mercenary’ is the proper word ; 
but I do not think you have a full list of speci- 
fications. 

“The greatest abomination ever know in 
Ohio is the Sunday show business of this 
National Holiness Assuciation. The cloak of 
so-called religion was never thrown over the 
shoulders of a more vile and putrid carcass. 
Last year they received ten thousand (10,000) 
gate-fees at their Mansfield (O.) session on one 
single Sabbath day. This year they did the 
same thing at Urbana, O. The people of these 
towns testify that no worse crowd of roughs 
ever invade their towns than these Sunday 
sessions bring. No fair, show, or political 
convention can compare for multitudes. The 
better classes go to the meeting; but the 
town is overrun by the roughs, who only go to 
see the crowd. Not a livery stable within 
twenty miles but has its teams engaged from 
one to three weeks in advance of this camp- 
meeting Sunday. This is done against the 
protest of all decent people.- The assemblies 
under the control of the Church—such as Lake- 
side, Chautauqua, and all other decent con- 
vocations—have the most strict and almost 
puritanical regulations concerning the Sab- 
bath day. 

“But the Holiness camps insist on their 
privilege and defend it against all comers. Ir- 
responsible local associations may hold Sundsy 
sessions, with a gate-fee, here and there; but 
that is no excuse for the National Holiness Ay 
sociation. 
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" There is no possible argument or excuse to 
be offered in the case except the one you men- 
tion—the money there is in it. Now, since you 
are speaking on the subject, will you not, 
please follow it up a little?” bal 

Let us see what this “ gate-fee” means. 
It means that a certain business firm, which 
makes its money by selling booksand news- 
papers and providing attractive religious 
amusement, all *‘ for the promotion of holi- 
ness,” and so ostensibly for the advance- 
ment of religion, in the way of providing 
disciples, among whom shall be a market 
for its wares, gets up a series of ‘‘ holiness” 
camp-meetings over the country. They find 
Sunday the most feasible day to pay the ex- 
penses and profits on thesame. According- 
ly, for that day they provide their greatest 
attractions, and on that day they especially 
invite the public from the vicinity and 
charge an admission fee. The occasion is 
regarded as a great frolic by all the worst 
characters for miles about, and the camp 
is the rendezvous not for the decent alone 
but for the depraved of both sexes, 
The profanation of the Sabbath caused 
thereby is notorious and deeply lamented 
by Christians of all names; but the Sunday 
crowd pays the profits and holiness covers 
amultitude of sins. The offense is rank, as 
committed against the Sabbath by men who 
claim to be peculiarly holy and bound to 
reverence the day. 

Now let us see what the paper of the 
Holiness Association has to say about it. 
We turn to the Rev. Inskip’s letter to The 
Christian Standard about this very Sunday 
to which our correspondent refers. Be it 
understood that the exaggeration is what is 
customary in his letters. Of August 15th 
he says: ‘‘ This has been a day of wondrous 
grace and triumph,” etc. Of August 16th: 
“Yesterday was a day long to be remem- 
bered as a season of victory and salvation,” 
etc. Of August 17th he says: 

‘* Yesterday was the grandest Sabbath 
day we have known for years. The clouds 
having passed away, there dawned upon us 
as bright and beautiful a day as we have 
ever seen. The weather was truly de- 
lightful. 

“The morning Juarer-macting, conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Gillett, of Indiana, was an 
extraordinary occasion. Hundreds came 
to the tabernacle, and the shouts and songs 
of victory stirred the hearts of all in the en- 
campment. Early the people commenced 
to crowd into the enclosure. It seemed as 
if the whole country had come out to par- 
ticipate in the exercises of the meeting. 
We never before saw so many horses, car- 
riages, and private conveyances at a camp- 
meeting. There was the most perfect order 
and decorum throughout. There was 
nothing to mar the spiritual interests of the 
occasion. The collection to meet expenses [our 
Italics] was taken up at the entrance, and 
not in the congregation, as is frequently 
done both in churches and at camp-meet- 
ings. We think this new method of taking 
the contributions of the people as they enter 
the grounds much the best plan. The old 
plan of raising money by pledges and con- 
tributions, and an hour’s delay and inter- 
ruption of the public services, to listen to a 
begging speech and bantering propositions, 
is liable to many serious objections. This 
new method is certainly the best and most 
effective. . . . 

‘‘The afternoon service was attended by 
as large a crowd as could get into the circle. 
Brother Macdonald preached on ‘Seek and 
ye shall find.’ The Lord enabled him to 
struggle successfully through the unpro- 
pitious character of the circumstances and 

reach an excellent sermon. Over fifteen 

undred carriages are reported to have been 
admitted to the grounds, and at least eight 
thousand persons were present. Many who 
claim to know say ten thousand. It was 
the most orderly multitude that could be 
desired. raga pe by a friend, we went 
around the entire grounds, and saw and 
heard nothing but what was becoming the 
place and the occasion. The entire appear- 
ance of things was such as to be a complete 
and satisfactory answer to most of the ob- 
arnt to holding camp-meetings over the 

bbath.” 

If the Sabbath ‘‘is to be a day of recreation 
and travel for the man”—a day for circuses, 
theaters, and buffoonsto make money—then 
Sunday, the 17th of August, was well ob- 
served at Urbana, O. But to call this Bible 
holiness and to set up this mercenary, cant- 
ing religion as something above the attain- 
ments of oxdinary Christians is a piece of 
indecent assumption. That ‘‘ collection to 
meet expenses” is perhaps a “holy” 
euphemism for a Sunday admission fee, 
and it is of a piece with the low morals of 
the arrogant Association which employs it. 
Respectable and responsible organizations 
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take great pains to discourage, even to clos- 
ing their grounds against the public on 
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that day, all Sabbath desecration. That 
offense is left to a pretentious body, who 
assume to be wiser and better than the rest 
of the Christian world and for whose con- 
duct none but 8 mercenary excuse can easily 
be made. 


Editorial Aotes, 


We make no apology for taking up so much 
space this week with the Pope’s Encyclical. 
We regard it asadocument of great signifi- 
cance, It removes all doubt as to the liberal 
views of Leo XIII, who is engaged in a great 
work for the Roman Catholic Church. The 
hostility of the Church under the pontificate 
of Pius [IX to modern ideas was a great bar to 
its prosperity in nearly every civilized country. 
Thoughtful men have been turning their backs 
ona communion that enthroned superstition 
and left no room for the exercise of reason. 
Now Leo XIII recalls them, by offering liberty 
of thought in scientific and philosophical 
studies. He directs and encourages a broader 
education in the seminaries of the Church, in 
order that men may be raised up in the priest- 
hood who shall be competent defenders of the 
Church against attacks, from whatever source. 
He points to the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas 
as the basis of philosophical teaching; but, 
highly ashe lauds him, he would have his errors 
ascertained and shunned. In short, he permits, 
he urges the fullest investigation in the fleld 
of human knowledge, in order that the truth 
may be established. And scientific truth is not 
to be established by the authority of the 
Church, but by scientific demonstration. There 
are intimations that the Pope’s course is giving 
offense to the Jesuits. We shall watch very 
carefully the development of opposition and 
shall have more to say about this remarkable 
encyclical. 


In an article this week Dr. E. P. Parker gives 
the first chapter of the old story of the attempt 
to exclude Dr. Horace Bushnell from the Con- 
greyational body. That attempt, to the eternal 
honor of Connecticut Congregationalists, was 
a failure. It was then settled that in Connecti- 
cut a man may teach the Moral Influence view 
of the Atonement and may be called a Unita- 
rian, and that yet there may be room for him in 
that body of churches which is slowest to nar- 
row the circle of its fellowship. The Associa- 
tion which with an almost unanimous vote 
refused to disfellowship Dr. Bushnell had be- 
fore it his statement of the doctrine on the 
Atonement, quoted by the committee on the 
subject, in which he said : 

“T look upon Christ as fulfilling the highest 
and principal office of his Messiahship by 
means of the incarnation itself; that is, by the 
revelation he makes of God’s feeling toward us 
in and through the human state assumed, and 
the immense power he exerts and is to exert in 
this manner over our spiritual character.”’ 
This is the doctrine which The Congregation- 
alist now regards as one which tends to Unita- 
rianism and requires honorable men to disfel- 
lowship themselves from their denomination, 
The Hartford Association thought differently 
in the case of Dr. Bushnell. Its general princi- 
ple could not better express the position which 
THE INDEPENDENT then held and still holds: 

‘¢ Whatever philosophical theories men may 

adopt, if they embrace and preach the funda- 
mental truths of the Gospel as they stand in 
the Sacred Scriptures, we are not to deny them 
our fellowship as Christians and Christian min- 
isters.”’ 
Admirably said. We now turn back-in our 
files to Nov. 1st, 1849, in the first year of 
Tae INDEPENDENT’S existence, when it was 
a Congregational paper, to see what we said 
thirty years ago on the subject. We read 
as follows: 

‘‘We have been greatly blamed in certain 

quarters for not uniting inthe attempt to ex- 
clude Dr. Bushnell from the fellowship of 
eng, tne ministers and churches; and we 
have been warned that our position in respect 
to this subject would seriously impair the cir- 
culation of THE INDEPENDENT. But now it 
seems that the ‘Metropolitan’ Association of 
Connecticut, after the most careful inquiry 
and deliberation, is very much of our 
opinion. When we find our opinion on such a 
subject sustained in such a quarter, we are en- 
couraged to go on inthe practice of express- 
ing our own opinions, instead of expressing 
such opinions as may be dictated to us by our 
brethren.” 
We are pleased to see that on the subject of 
ministerial fellowship THE INDEPENDENT has 
needed to make no advance beyond the princi- 
ples laid down by that Hartford Association 
and endorsed by THE INDEPENDENT a genera- 
tion ago. Next week Dr. Parker will conclude 
the story of that attempt to forbid variations 
from the historic faith. 








Dr. J. M. PENDLETON, in The Journal and 
Messenger, thus explains why it {s that women 
must not be allowed to “teach”? or to “‘ usurp 
authority over the man ”’ in religious meetings : 

“ The truth is that, because our Mother Eve 
was first in the transgression, she and all her 
daughters were divinely placed under certain 
disabilities, and none of us can help it, It 
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may be said that the restrictions placed | terms of daily intercourse with the clergyman 
on women in the apostolic epistles had refer- 


ence to the state of things among the Greeks. 
The capital objection to this view is that Eve’s 
position was assigned her before there were 
any Greeks.”’ 

Now there is one serious difficulty about main- 
taining this argument. Dr. Pendleton is a 
Baptist. The Nestor of Baptist exegesis, Dr. 
Conant, and younger teachers with him, hold 
that the story of the Fall, and so of the part of 
Eve in it, is not historical, but parabolic. We 
suppose that, while much the larger part of our 
lay churchmembers believe the story of the 
Creation and Fall to be as_ historically 
true as that of Ezra or Nehemiah, a 
very large portion of the clergy accept the 
position held by Dr. Conant, and for holding 
which Professor R. D, Hitchcock was so severe- 
ly attacked by The Observer, twenty years ago. 
Now, how would Dr. Pendleton press this argu- 
ment upon Dr. Conant? Dr. Conant’s daugh- 
ters are abundantly able to teach. If they 
should think fit to speak from the pulpit, as 
they do from the press, would Dr. Conant ac- 
cept it asa sufficient scriptural reason, as ad- 
dressed not to the Ephesians, but to himself, 
that Eve was before Adam in the transgression ? 
And, further, suppose that Dr. Conant should 
proceed to ask whether Eve’s daughters were 
any more her descendants than her sons, and 
why one class should inherit the curse more 
than the other, what would Dr. Pendleton say? 
And yet again, suppose that Dr. Conant, 
admitting that evil follows as a natur- 
al consequence from the bad conduct 
of ancestors, should say that the prohibi- 
tion proposed by Dr. Pendleton and people 
in the times of Paul and the Ephesians is 
not in the nature of a natural consequence of 
Eve’s sin, but of a punishment inflicted for an 
offense in which her daughters bad no part, 
and that it contradicts a great divine principle 
that the son shall not die for the sin of the 
father, nor the daughter be punished for the 
sin of the mother, then what further would 
Dr. Pendleton have to reply ? 


WE are very sorry that our esteemed friend, 
The Congregationalist, could not have found it 
in its power to speak more cordially of New- 
man Hall on the occasion of the verdict in his 
application for a divorce. We know little of 
the gossip of the case, and, therefore, do not 
understand what The Congregationalist says im- 
plying that a previous marriage had been 
broken up to make way for this unhappy union. 
It says that it is significant that The English 
Independent says nothing on the subject, but 
quotes two pages of extracts from other papers, 
about equally divided in sentiment. True; but 
those which blame Mr. Hall blame him for his 
weakness, and not for his fault. Then it must 
be remembered that Mr. Hall is hardly fdenti- 
fied with the Congregational body, of which The 
English Independent is the organ. His church 
belongs to what is called the Lady Huntington 
Connection, which came out from the Church 
of England; and he uses the service of that 
Church, with the exception of one extempora- 
neous prayer. Wenotice that The Nonconformist 
speaks very heartily of the verdict rendered by 
the jury without leaving the box: ‘ This de- 
cision was entirely in accordance with general 
expectation and with the impression caused 
by the drift of the evidence, which clearly 
brought to light the perverseness and moral 
obliquity of the respondent and Mr. Hall’s 
effectionate forbearance through many years 
of peculiar trials. The Divorce Court has at 
length cut the knot of a distressing difficulty, 
which Mr. Hall’s own persevering efforts could 
neither mitigate nor remove, and which has 
revealed to the world what was only known to 
a limited circle of friends—the almost lifelong 
heart-trouble endured by a most esteemed 
minister.” 


Ir is with much hesitation that we even refer 
to an atrocious scandal, propagated by a dis- 
reputable Chicago paper, assailing the untar- 
nished good name of a distinguished retired 
American clergyman. The clergyman assailed 
isa gentleman of the highest character and 
reputation, of more than usual prudence, and 
more than usual kindliness, and most agreeable 
sociability, who, though for eight years laid 
aside from pastoral duties by very painful irritat- 
tion of the brain, has yet managed in the inter- 
vals of these attacks to do a public work very 
honorable to his country. The tale comes from 
the husband of the lady involved by him, a 
lady to whom the clergyman and his wife had 
shown great kindness, as they have to a great 
many others whom they have made their pro- 
tegés. The husband is a man on whose 
word no one would accept a charge of the 
sort, and who confesses that before giving 
it to the public he tried to make it the basis 
of blackmail. It would be very wrong hastily 
to accept charges on the evidence brought 
forward, without examining the letters from 
which extracts purport to be given. It is 
enough for us to say that a business gentleman 
of very high standing in this city, who was last 
year for several months on the most intimate 


and his wife, assures us that he has heard the 
clergyman, in the presence of his wife, read 
familiar letters from the lady, and that he be- 
lieves the tale to be as utterly incredible as it 
will seem to all who have been intimately 
acquainted with him here. 





Ws cannot really express surprise that the 
Baptist papers neither quote nor reply to our 
article on “The Communion Question Again.” 
It is not strange that they prefer to copy some- 
thing about “ The Reply of the Monuments to 
the Critics of the Bible.”” Zion’s Advocate 
troubles us by the following reference to that 
“Communion Question Again.” It says: 
“‘The trouble with these speeches and this 
article in THE INDEPENDENT is that the facts 
are not facts.’’ We really wish The Advocate 
would tell us what the “not facts” are. It is 
near the headquarters of the Free-Will Bap- 
tists, and perhaps we have made some over- 
statement on that subject. Do the Maine 
Baptist churches generally make the form of 
invitation to the Lord’s Supper such as to 
include their immersed Free-Will brethren? 


WE do not believe that the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is satisfied with the meager infor- 
mation supplied to it for a year or two about 
its great foreign missions. The Missionary Ad- 
vocate was poor enough, in all conscience; but 
it was vastly better than no missionary periodi- 
cal at all. The General Missionary Committee 
seem to believe that the column of missionary 
items, more or less, printed in the Church 
weeklies from time to time is sufficient. The 
Committee will find out before many 
years that they have been sadly mistaken. 
The editors of the weeklies print prompt- 
ly what is sent them; but they will ad- 
mit that no adequate idea of what is being 
done by the Church in foreign lands is or can 
be given by these slips. The notion that a 
monthly missionary periodical must either 
give information which has already been 
printed in the weeklies, or that the weeklies 
must be content to print matter which has al- 
ready been read in the monthly—that either the 
monthly or the missionary column in the week- 
lies must be stale reading—is a ridiculous one. 
There is no competition between them. There 
are some who wil! be satisfied with the items— 
bald statements of fact; but many will desire 
an understanding of the whole subject of mis- 
sions, their difficulties, their successes, their 
methods, their influences and the like, and 
the monthly is just what they need. It ought 
to be the constant endeavor of the Committee 
to diffuse all the information possible about 
the missions of the Church. It is a very short- 
sighted policy to seek to save money in the 
way the Committee does. It will affect disas- 
trously, if continued long, the missionary 
spirit and collections of the Church. Economy 
in missionary management can be pursued so 
far as to become hurtful. We have heard it 
intimated that the next General Conference 
will be asked to dismiss one of the two secre- 
taries, or rather to elect but one. We cannot 
believe such a motion would prevail, There 
ought rather to be three or four secretaries. 
Even two men must be overworked or the in- 
terests of the Society allowed to suffer. 


Tue Rev. George I. Mott, in The Evangelist, 
reads THE INDEPENDENT a little lecture be- 
cause we make certain suggestions and criti- 
cisms about Presbyterian matters. He wants 
us to mind our own business and to keep our 
pity at home. He likens us to Tobiah and San- 
ballat, and charges us with ill-will to the peace- 
able union of Presbyterians. We may not know 
our own mind as well as does Mr. Mott; but 
we humbly suppose that the aforesaid peace- 
able union gives us quite as much joy as it can 
him. If he is very glad of it, so are we; and 
there we agree. But on another point, perhaps, 
we do not agree. We think that all the union 
which might make the Presbyterian Church 
pre-eminent among the churches of the land is 
not worth the sacrifice of Christian liberty. We 
understand that the reunion was effected on 
the understanding of mutual tolerance to the 
beliefs of both parties. We do not want to see 
a bit of yielding of the liberty of belief enjoyed 
before 1870. We want the union to be per- 
manent and strong ; but (will Mr. Mott under- 
stand us?) we want it to remain a union that is 
worth having. We do not want Old School 
men to act as if New School opinions were only 
tolerated. They have the best sort of right to 
exist on ap absolute par with the opinions of 
the Old School champions, no matter how 
utterly the latter may believe that they vary 
from the Standards, 


Apropos of the unfurling of the National 
flag at Atlanta, which the Christian Index says 
it saw there the last Fourth of July, a corre- 
spondent writes: “It may have been the fact 
that a Union flag was stretched across the 
street in Atlanta the last Fourth of July. It 
has never been denied that such loyalty can be 
displayed in that city. I saw on the Fourth of 





last year a church hung in flags and severa 
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private dwellings of Northern-born citizens 
thus adorned. It woald be a surprise to see 
such a flag hung from the windows of the 
Index or of any building occupied by a South- 
side Southerner. No such flag has yet been 
seen carried by any of its white companies on 
parade. Two or three years ago the three 
companies of the city agreed to appear on 
parade in new uniform. One of them was 
commanded by @ Union Southerner. He per- 
suaded his company to adopt the United 
States flag. The other companies learned 
of their purpose, and voted that in the 
battalion parade only one company should 
carry a flag and did not select this comp.ay, 
Nevertheless, itappeared on the parade-ground 
with its flag. The commander of the battalion 
refused to parade unless the flag was with- 
drawn, saying to its captain: ‘You are aware 
that that flag is distasteful to the officers and 
soldiers under my command.’ The flag was 
not withdrawn; but the company was. It 
withdrew to its quarters, and the parade was 
made by the two other companies. On another 
occasion, when a Northern gentleman sought 
to give éclat to a business enterprise by having 
the corner-stone laid in presence of the mili- 
tary, he secured one of these companies to escort 
his speakers to the stand. He also brought 
forth a beautiful silk flag; but they would 
not march under it, and it was carried on the 
sidewalk, wrapped in oiled silk, by a Negro. 
That too was on a Fourth of July. On the 
same occasion the band refused to play ‘Yankee 
Doodle,’ saying they did not know that tune. 
Last spring, when the Convention of Phy- 
sicians was held in that city, it is said, on good 
authority, that the rebel flag floated over the 
chief hotel, and a leading doctor of Cincinnati 
declared that the last night, at a banquet, the 
Southern entertainers so far forgot their pro- 
priety as to utter many a rebel sentiment, to 
the astonishment of their Northern guests, 
who had carefully refrained from any political 
expression. If such things are done in the 
green tree of Atlanta, where more than half its 
white inhabitants are not Southern born and 
three-fourths of its population is Union, it may 
be true that in most of the other towns and 
settlements one would hardly dare to unfurl 
the American flag even on the Fourthof July.” 


Mr. TILDEN is reported as saying, in a recent 
interview, that ‘“‘in the contest of 1876 the 
issue was the restoration of the Government, 
ite practical working and administration, to 
the original idea of its founders,” and that the 
defeat of the popular will, as declared in that 
election, has raised a vastly greater issue—that 
is, the integrity of the system of self-govern- 
ment through elections by the people.” He 
thinks that “‘ this issue transcends all others,” 
and that “it would be a betrayal of a most 
sacred duty to mankind to permit it to be sac- 
rificed to inferior and transient questions.’’ By 
al] this Mr, Tilden means to say that the Dem- 
ocratic party ought to renominate him, since 
he was cheated out of the office to which the 
people had elected him. This may seem very 
important to him, inasmuch as he is pulling 
every possible string to force himself again upon 
the Democratic party; yet the “ fraud cry” 
has lost all the potency it ever had and will be 
of very little service to him. The revelations 
made by the “cipher dispatches” leave no 
doubt that he was willing to win the Presidency 
by the most glaring bribery. He is the last 
man to shout “Stop thief!’ As a matter of 
fact, moreover, he was not elected in 1876. 
Congress so declared, in accordance with a 
plan for counting the electoral votes, which 
was approved by a large majority of the Dem- 
ocratsin both houses, That declaration was 
made under the authority of law, and was con- 
clusive and final on the question of fact. It is 
simply silly whining for Mr. Tilden to be pre- 
tending that he suffered any injustice which 
needs to be redressed. He will find up-hill 
work to get up the wind of popular enthusiasm 
by this method. 


Tue Democrats of Ohio are coming to the 
conclusion that the nomination of General 
Ewing was a serious political mistake. They 
hoped to win a large greenback vote thereby, 
and all the indications show that here they are 
destined to be disappointed. The Greenback- 
ers have a candidate of their own in the field 
and mean to support him. The hard-money 
Democrats, of whom there are many thousands 
in Ohio, object to General Ewing’s financial 
heresies, and will either not vote at all or vote 
against him. The present prospect points 
strongly to his defeat. Regarding his chances 
as probably hopeless, some of the leading 
Democrats of the state are turning their atten- 
tion specially to the legislature; and this is 
unquestionably done in the interest and 
probably under the inspiration of Sen- 
ator Thurman., Should the legislature 
be Democratic, he would be re-elected to 
the Senate of the United States, and in 
that event might be nominated for President 
next year. But if the Republicans elect their 
candidate for governor and carry the legisle- 
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‘ture also, then Senator Thurman will have to 
step aside, and that would probably end the 
political career of an exceedingly tricky pol- 
itician. For the last four or five years the 
Senator has been trimming his sails for the 
Presidency, and has shown an entire willing- 
ness to sacrifice his formerly avowed principles 
asthe means of gaining this end. Should he 
be retired from public life at the end of his 
present term and then be permanently left 
there, the result would be the proper award 
for his political falseness. 


SecRETARY McCrary last week made his 
report to the President in regard to the case of 
Surgeon-General Hammond,who had been con- 
victed on five charges by a court-martial and 
dismissed from the service. The general im- 
pression has been that this conviction was 
wrong; and this impression is now confirmed 
by the careful exhibit of the facts made 
by Secretary McCrary, after having had the 
subject under consideration for several months. 
The case was brought to the attention of the 
President in March in 1878, under a special act 
of Congress authorizing him to review the 
proceedings of the court-martial and set aside 
the sentence, if he should see a just occasion 
for so doing. President Hayes has promptly 
approved the finding of Secretary McCrary, 
which cancels the sentence and places Dr. 
Hammond on the retired list of the army as 
Surgeon-General. This repairs the injustice 
which had been done to him by a mistaken 
verdict of condemnation. We congratulate 
him upon the result, especially as he had been 
an able and faithful officer in the public 
service. 


TuE Sun of this city last week published an 
article in regard to the Talmage case, a part of 
which purported to be an interview between a 
Sun reporter and some member of the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery, presumably, from the contents, 
one of the complainants against the action of the 
Presbytery in the acquittal of Dr. Talmage. If 
even a quarter of the statements made in this 
article be true, then it is quite certain that the 
days in which the Church is in the militant state 
have not yet passed away. The complainants, 
it is said, mean to contest every inch of ground. 
They have been counting noses in the Presby- 
tery of Brooklyn, and have come to the conclu- 
sion that, if they can persuade the Synod of 
Long Island to remit the case back for further 
consideration, there is, at least, some chance 
that they may carry the Presbytery by a small 
majority, and thus secure the condemnation of 
Dr. Talmage, instead of his acquittal. There is 
no doubt that some of theco mplainants will 
work very hard for this result, hoping thereby 
to relieve thelr own exceedingly unfortunate 
position before the Christian public. We 
cannot, of course, anticipate the action 
of the Synod of Long Island, and it is 
not our province to intrude any special 
advice upon the Synod. Yet, judging from 
the utterly frivolous character of some of the 
charges against Dr. Talmage, the manifest 
illegality of others, and the failure of the evi- 
dence to make out an adequate case for con- 
viction, as well as from the general sense of 
the Church that the whole proceeding was ill- 
timed and inexpedient, we can hardly doubt 
whether the Synod will see abundant reasons 
for dismissing thecomplaint, In that event, 
the complainants will show their diseretion by 
suspending all further agitation in the case. 
The sensus communis of the Church and the 
country is entirely out of sympathy with them, 
and should they carry the matter to the Gen- 
eral Assembly they will have ample oppor- 
tunity to discover this fact. The sooner the 
complainants suspend action and let Dr. Tal- 
mage alone the sooner they will do a wise thing 
for themselves and for the Church. 

Tue death of Sir Rowland Hill recalls the 
wonderful work that he did for civilization and 
public intelligence by his cheap postage reform. 
When he first proposed penny postage the 
charge on a single letter was a shilling. He 
proposed the instant reduction from twenty- 
five cents to two; and, after agreat deal of 
opposition; and ridicule, the change was made. 
What was called wild and impracticable was 
found to be perfectly feasible. The number of 
letters jumped at once in 1840 to more than 
double the number in 1838, in 1854 tosix times, 
and in 1878 to twenty times what it was before 
the reform. At the same time, letters began to 
be charged by weight, instead of by the number 
of sheets, and the “Mulready” stamps were 
also introduced. From that time it has been 
confessed that the way to make the 
postal system profitable is to make it 
convenient and cheap. The English system 
which grew up under Rowland Hill’s 
influence is more advanced than our own, 
which needs yet serious amendment. If 
we can send circulars for one cent, then we can 
also send letters. for the same amount. We 
want. more uniformity in the letter system. 
The postal-cards have proved a great con- 
venience and are deservedly popular; but a 














card. We do not think it is too much to de-, 
mand this reduction to bottom rates, although 
the two-cent rate, which England has enjoyed 
for thirty years, would be a welcome step 
toward the ideal charge. 





Tue letter of President Hayes to Marshal 
Payn, of this city, shows that he does not re- 
gard his order about the interference of 
Federal officers with elections as a dead letter ; 
but means to enforce the doctrines of the 
order. The President says: 

“The truth is that the less public officers 
have to do with partisan political management 
the better it is for the public service and for 
their party. A public officer can best promote 
the interest of his party by oe faithful 
and efficient service in performing the duties 
of his office. If you will send me the names of 
those you complain of, with a brief statement 
of the facts alleged against them, I will see 
that the matter is looked into and justice done. 
I am glad to know that the rule on this sub- 
eo is more generally comptied with as it is 

etter understood, and that the public senti- 
ment sustains it.” 
This does not look much like a backdown on 
the part of President Hayes. He may be sure 
that, whatever the politicians do, the great 
body of the people will sustain him in holding 
fast to his faith on this subject and in proving 
his faith by his works. 


.... The Woman's Journal has always been 
careful in its contest for the rights of woman 
not to compromise her character or dignity. 
We are, therefore, not surprised to read in its 
columns the following just words : 

‘But where is the difference between the 
case of Sarah Bernhardt and the one we have 
supposed? The only difference is that she 
has genius and great peisonal charms. But if 
she has violated the sanctity of virtue, is she 
any the less guilty ? No glamour of genius can 
cover up impurity. The sanctity of home, the 
sacredness of marriage, the purity of woman- 
hood are of too great importance to be trifled 
with. If Sarah Bernhardt has stepped down 
from the high level of female chastity and de- 
based her womanhood, no splendor of genius 
can conceal the fall or lessen its blackness. 

** We appeal then to American women to be 
true to pure womanhood, and, when this ac- 
complished actress visits our land, to let no 
enthusiasm for the artist blind them to the 
great injury she has done by putting at defi- 
ance the sanctity of marriage and the sacred- 
ness of that female purity upon which all that 
is true and holy in the family rests.” 

...-The Hvening Post says in defense that it 
prints the reports of the way the horses sell in 
pools” at the races simply as a matter of 
news, to show what was thought of the merits 
of the racers and also how shamelessly the 
laws are violated. It also says—which must cer- 
tainly be allowed in its favor—that it never 
prints the amounts won and lost in the pools 
sold. This must be taken as an extenuating 
circumstance, and if the Post continues to speak 
as admirably as it does in this item about these 
gambling ventures, we shall hope that it will 
do its exposure hereafter in the way of denun- 
ciation of lawlessness, rather than in reporting 
gambling news. The precise figure of the ratio 
at which the gamblers made this horse or that 
a favorite is not of importance to law-abiding 
people. 


.... This is from The Congregationalist. It 
would be an amusing and instructive task to 
avalyze it and compare it with the “ historic 
faith,’ and see in how many points it contra- 
diets that faith as enunciated in the accepted 
standards : 

“The division of time into weeks or seven 
days may not be fairly traceable, as some have 
claimed, to the Creation and an original divine 
fiat ; but the septenate measure of time has 
been so nearly universal as to be able to claim 
for itself a consent almost as wide as the race 
and as old as history. The fact that this fur- 
nishes so nearly exact a quadriparttiion of the 
months must not be lost sight of in considering 
the naturalness of weeks of seven days as fit- 
ting human needs, on the one hand, and divine 
arrangements, on the other. 

...-The Kennebunk Council has set the 
Maine Congregationalists to counting noses. 
Mr. Crane writes to The Mirror that the pastors 
of the Oxford Conference would almost unan- 
imously endorse the action of the Council in 
refusing to install the Rev. G. 8. Lockwood on 
account of his views on conditional immortal- 
ity. But Mr. Lockwood writes in reply to say 
that there are only about seven pastors in the 
Conference, and that the number who decided- 
ly approve seems to be but a bare majority. 
In another large association, of which a census 
has been taken, Mr. Lockwood says that the 
vote would have been the other way by four to 
one. 


.---It has been an historic principle among 
the Baptists that no common standard of faith 
could be imposed upon the churches. Each 
church made its own standard or made the 
Bible its standard. But we notice that the 
Southern Baptists have before them a proposi- 
tion to adopt a catechism, We do not know, 
but we will guess, that, should this be done, the 
next step would be to have it printed by the 
Northern Baptist Board of Publication, and to 
give it a quasi endorsement asan official utter- 





ance ; and then Baptiste shall have something 
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letter makes no more trouble than a postal- | to try their erring brethren by, like the sects 


about them. 


«edt is only proper that we should speak of 
the géod work done through The Hvening Post 
of this city for poor children. It has collected 
what it calls its “ Fresh Air Fund,” with which 
it has this summer sent over two thousand 
poor children into the country, into the homes 
which have been opened for them, for a few 
days’ vacation, where they can see trees and 
grass and breathe genuine fresh air. It has been 
a most excellent charity, and has afforded 
great happiness to children who sadly need 
this favor. We heartily thank the Post for this 
noble Christian work. 


---A place has at last been found for Bishop 
Tozer. Since his return from Africa, several 
years ago, he has, so to speak, ‘‘been lying 
around loose.” He was in New York when 
the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance was 
held, and was so shocked to see the Dean of 
Canterbury and other Churchmen participating 
in a promiscuous communion that he notified 
at once ‘‘My Lord’’ Bishop Potter of this 
city and the Dean’s ecclesiastical superior in 
England of the awful offense. His grief was 
quite painful to see. William George Tozer 
goes to Jamaica as bishop. 

..--The latest news concerning the negotia- 
tions of the Vatican with Bismarck indicates 
that no agreement has been reached yet, and 
intimates that Bismarck is much firmer in his 
position than was expected. His concessions 
seem to the representatives of the Vatican to 
be inconsiderable, and the latter seems in- 
clined to believe that the shrewd chancellor 
has been coquetting with Rome, for a present 
political purpose. We shall hope, in the event 
of the final failure of the negotiations, to see s 
copy of the correspondence, to ascertain just 
what the demands of the Vatican are. 

....Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has numbered 
the years allotted to man—three score and ten 
—and has before him, we trust, many vigorous 
and happy years. Thousands and tens of 
thousands have enjoyed the exquisite humor 
of his poems, and, as Mr. T. B. Wiley beauti- 
fully puts it: 

“To-day he reaps what he has sown 


At festal board and friendly meeting; 
The harvest of his life is mown, 


And garnered in a nation’s greeting.” 

....We shall have an Ecumenical Methodist 
Conference, without doubt, before many years. 
The English Wesleyans have given their ap- 
proval to the proposal, and it only remains to 
select time and place and programme, Inan 
assembly where all the branches of Methodism 
will be represented it would be interesting to 
have « comparison of notes on the advantages 
and disadvantages of the itinerancy. There 
are other vital questions that ought also to find 
a place on the programme. 

...-The Albany Law Journal, in an admirable 
note on the jury system, which has recently 
been the subject of discussion in the Journal, 
says: ‘The single change we would make in 
the system is to allow nine to pronounce a 
verdict in all cases but capital cases and those 
punishable with imprisonment for life. In the 
latter unanimous verdicts should be re- 

quired.” We heartily endorse this opinion. 


....The regular Democrats in Mississippi de- 
clare the Vicksburg Herald to be a public 
enemy, and advise that the starvation remedy 
should be applied to this journal. Its offense 
consists in its courageous war against all forms 
of bulldozing and in favor of equal civil and 
political rights. Though Democratic, no paper 
in the land has taken stronger ground on these 
points or is doing a better service. 


...»The Albany Argus gives notice that the 
friends of Governor Robinson, of this state, 





mean to present him to the Democratic con-: 
vention for renomination, and that they have 
no idea of having him shoved aside to please 
John Kelley or his Tammany followers. Mr. 
Kelley, on the other hand, solemnly declares 
that he will oppose his election and seek his 
defeat, if nominated. Who will back down? 

«+eeThe Columbus (O.) State Jowrnal says 
that ‘‘the Republican state ticket is safe be- 
yond peradventure,”’ and that the great con- 
test will be on the legislature, in order to save 
Senator Thurman, {f possible, from the party 
wreck. We hope that the assurance of victory 
will not lead Ohio Republicans to relax their 
efforts. They should fight as if they were not 
thus confident. 

....Our readers all know, as who does not? 
the great Dr. L. Philetus Dobbs. Some of 
them may have forgotten his admiring nephew, 
the Rev. Zimri Dobbs, A. M., whose gréat 
worldly wisdom is sure to be rewarded with 
the highest scholastic honors, {t,will ‘be seen 
that he writes strongly for the press. 

..»»Mrs. Cobb, the murderer of her hus- 
band, convicted and sentenced to state-prison 
for life, is said to be having a very nice time of 
itin her new Connecticut home. Her cell is 
luxuriously furuished 





and everything ad- 
justed to her womanly taste. This is not ex- 
actly the common {dea as to prison discipline. 
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...It is understood that, Senator Sharon is 
seeking a re-election to the Senate of the 
United States from Nevada. His shameful 
neglect of his official duties as senator, by ab- 
sence ‘from Washington during the session of 
the Senate, furnishes a very good reason why 
he should not be re-elected. 

--+eThe Methodist thinks that if Balaam, who 
was a brilliant preacher in his day, were now 
on earth, he would be likely to find a prompt 
settlement insome first-class pulpit. Brilliancy, 
it thinks, isthe quality that takes precedence 
of all others. There is too much truth in the 
Methodist’s view. 


...-Secretary Schurz is quoted as being in 
favor of nominating Secretary Sherman for 
the Presidency, and also as saying that he 
would not support General Grant under any 
circumstances. His position in 1872 would 
naturally make him an anti-Grant man. 


-.- There certainly is mud enough in the 
Conkling-Sprague affair to require some ex- 
planation from the New York senator. If he 
thinks that simple reticence on his part will 
satisfy the public, he will find himself mis- 
taken, 

-»--The Butlerites of Massachusetts hold 
their state convention on the 17th of Septem- 
ber, and, of course, General Butler will be 
nominated for governor and try again to be 
elected. He is very anxious to serve the peo- 
ple. 


...-The workingmen in England are be- 
ginning to agitate the question of emigration 
as the remedy for the surplus unemployed 
labor of that country. This is much better 
than to stay and starve, with nothing to do. 


..+- The Lutheran, of Philadelphia, is running 
a theological dictionary through its editorial 
columns. This is somewhat of a novelity in 
religious journalism. From present appear- 
ances, it will make a very long serial. 


....Japan and China seem to be drifting 
into war over the possession of the Loo Choo 
Islands. Both talk war, yet they had much 
better talk peace, since the conflict would be 
very disastrous to both empires. 


.-.-The long poem of Jean Ingelow’s, which 
we conclude this week, will bear and perhaps 
will require reading over twice. We are sure 
that it will be a treat to the friends of one of 
England’s best-known writers. 


-...Guizot says that the fundamental law of 
elections is that “ the electors should do what 
they desire and understand what they are 
doing.” This gives a free and at the same 
time an intelligent ballot. 

--..A strict Baptist brother in Maine, refer- 
ring to the editorial on the ‘‘Communion Ques- 
tion”? in our issue of Aug. 2ist, writes: “It 
certainly is truth, though unsavory and not 
easily digested.”’ 

..+.The Christian Intelligencer calla Keshub 
Chunder Sen a positivist, which he is not at 
all ; and then ‘a man who fs trying to be an in- 
fidel.”” Our readers krow better. 


-..-The Washington Republic makes state- 
ments actionable, if not true, about Senator 
Conkling’s character. We hope he will bring 
suit for libel. 





| Bublisher's Department. 


SooTHIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known e wits Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





THE National Lire INsuRANCE CoMPANY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA has accom- 
pee a good work during the year 1878 by 

proving the character of the securities; by 
increasing the amount of the ledger or realized 
assets; by increasing the surplus, thus adding 
to the security furnished its policyholders; by 
securing a fair amount of business, considering 
the condition of monetary and insurance affairs 
and the expenditure made to obtain it; and by 
materially reducing the expenses of conducting 
its business. 

e efforts of the management have been 
directed mainly to taking care of and improv- 
ing the investments, securities, and the old 
business that the Company already had, rather 
than making undue efforts to secure a large 
amount of new business, which could have 
been obtained only by an outlay unjustifiable 
by the probable returns. It is believed that the 
course pursued has been a wise and judicious 
one, and the success met with is quite satis- 
factory to the direction. 

During the year the Company has paid death- 
claims amounting to $256, » and has dis- 
bursed to policyholders for death-claims, en- 
dowments, and surrender values the large sum 
of $568,980.10. 

Since the organization, August 1st, 1868, the 
Company has disbursed to policybolders and 
their representatives the sum of $3,276,642,47. 
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- ‘THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is thetitle of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 
the nomina price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of a new sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 











SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 





IF a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 
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DICKENS'S WORKS. 





A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 





Euricus’ FASHION QUARTERLY is a maga 
zine that every lady should possess. It is full 
of valuable and interesting reading-matter in 
reference to fashions and styles for fall and 
winter, and to ladies living in the country it is 
an invaluable help. We have made arrange- 
ments with Ehrich & Company whereby the 
QUARTERLY and THE INDEPENDENT will be sent 
to any address for one year on receipt of three 
dollars. See advertisement, on page 12, 





EVERYWHERE SouGHT FOR. — SUMMER RE- 
RTS. — Stephen F. Whitman. & Son's 
fhimitably ne and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
resents to ladies and children, always health- 
‘ul and delightful to the taste, eir address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





ConGrREss WATER.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude 
that produces headache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 











WonperFUL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the book “ Every One His Own Painter,” issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162 South 8t., New York. First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 











INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Beer TONIO, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blgod- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 

roperties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
Aitions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints, CaswELL, Hazarp'& Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 
—_—— Or — 


HALF ASLEEP! 


‘‘ | NEVER,” wrote a young lady toa friend, 
«go to church or lecture but Iam half asleep; 
and I never know afterward what the sermon 
or lecture was about.”’ It was a plain caee of 
nervous lethargy, produced by a want of action 
in the digestive organs. She was persuaded 
to try Hop Bitters, and now she writes: ‘‘How 
intelligent and bright are sermons and lectures 
now and glorious the world we liveinis. Hop 
Bitters are indeed a blessing to me.”’ 





MuRRAY AND LANMAN’S FLoniDA Water is 
one of the surest and speediest of cures for 
every form of nervousness. It relieves head- 
ache when other applications completely fail. 
It reinvigorates the fatigued and overtaxed 
body and it imparts force and buoyancy to the 
mental powers. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Dover Egg Beater is the only, article in the wide 
world that is warranted to DELIGHT the purchaser. 
There never has been another a‘ticle made that 
dare to support with such a warrant. 

DOVER IPING COMPANY, 
oston, Mass., U. S. A. 


men 





STRAWBERRIES. 


New and Old, including Sharpless and Pres. 
Lincoln Resor df ers. 

150.00 Grape Vines and Currant Bushes and a 
full line of nursery stock for fall trade. Send for Price- 
list. - L, FERRIS, Jr, 

(Late Ferris, MinarD & Co, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Ye 





HAIR DYE isthe SAFEST 
d iT. It acts instan- 


the SKIN, and is 
ly applied. It is a stand- 
preparation and a fav- 
e upon every well-ap- 
Minted Toilet for Lady or 
entleman. Sold by Drug- 
gists and applied by 1] 
air Dressers. FACTORY, 
08 WILLIAM STREET. 


A WHISPER. 


If you can’t go to 
CONEY ISLAND (or the Sea Shore), 


box of 
miei DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


IT I8 JUST AS GOOD. 


UBT & EARL 
Surfae Burning GH Sell Tending 


FURNACES. 


AlN hi 
t 


RISTADORO'S 4 














Wrought Iron, 
Brick-Lined 
a Rae ARS |. 5 SAAR CE STA 

Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 

Wrought Iron, 
R Y S T A | with 

are Cast-Iron 

. ‘a . 

Surface Burning Furnace Fire-Pot 


MANUFACTURED BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chicago. 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water 8t. 
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: “gulphar Soap” secured by Letters Patent. 







aT) am: 


Sulphur Soap 


8 Cakes Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 60 Cents, 


which will afford twelve ample sulphur baths as effi- 
cacious as any Nature's own springs. 


Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 

Twelve Sulphur Baths for 5 Cents Each, 
FOR CURING 


Ohstinate Skin Diseases 


AND ALSO 


For Beautifying the Complexion. 


GLENN'S SULPHUR OOAP. 


When yeaa daily in the cottes. Guo Cake 
{25¢.) tee client te test ite wondertul merits 
n clarifying the complexion. 

BEWARE OF VILE IMITATIONS. 
GLENN'S SULPHUR ee BEEN COUNTER- 


Observe “CO. N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor,” on each 
acket, without which none uine. Sold by all 
Truggiate. Depot 7 Sixth Ave., New York. 








Three cakes sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 75 
cents in stainps. 









COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
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Important improvements found in no other. 
nently gas-tight. 
nomica] and powerful. Simple and durable. Material 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of 
our make, which have gained forus our-world-wide repu- 
tation of producing the finest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Ciroular. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


hie WROUGHT-IRON FURAACE 
an di ae wie 3 


for Anthracite or Bituminous Coal, 


THIRTEEN SIZES, 


PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges, Gas and 


Oil Stoves, 


Perma- 
No overheated radiating surface. Eco 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cer. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 





32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 







When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 


MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The immense sale of SMITH & 
WESSON’S ARMS Is owing to their 
uality, the perfection of workman- 
; their power and ac ; the 
ease with which they can be loaded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 


their Reliability, Safety, 
and Durability. 

Four Sizzs:—No. 1, 22 Caliber, 
style; No. 134, 32 Caliber, rep 
ere ; 88 Caliber; 

44 Calibre. The 82 and 44 C 

made with rebound 

vane of which for 
M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


,. the 
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Mixed sendy f 
Oneida, N. 
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PANT YOOR HOOSES WITH NATIONAL MISED PAD. 


Ay, fon, rehitect and Builder, writes’ The National Mixed Paint is the best 

pe fasted oe 

VATIONAL MIXED PAINT co,, 
OFFICE 78 BARCLAY Uf., NK. ¥. 
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Financial. 
THE PRESIDENT OF PARE BANK. 


Ir is with sincere regret that we announce 
the death of Mr. James Lawrence Worth, 
the late president of the National Park 
Bank, of this city. He died on Friday 
morning of last week, after an illness of 
but six days. His disease was congestive 
pneumonia, coming on as the consequence 
of asevere cold. He left the bank on Fri- 
day of the previous week for the last time, 
for his summer residence at Islip, Long 
Island, feeling rather unwell, but expecting 
to return at the commencement of the fol- 
lowing week. In the early part of the 
week the fatal malady seized him, and 
speedily reached its terminus in death, He 
was conscious and composed up to the 
final moment, conversing freely with Mr. 
Loomis L. White, his brother-in-law, though 
suffering severely from difficulty of breath- 
—_ 

’.., Worth died at the age of sixty-seven 

s, leaving a wife; but nochildren. His 
« tate will be amply sufficient to render his 
widow comfortable for the remainder of 
life. His father was the late Mr. Gorham 
A. Worth, who was for fifty years the 
cashier and president of the City Bank. 
When the Park Bank was organized, on the 
81st of March, 1856, he was appointed pay- 
ing teller. On the resignation, in 1861, of 
Mr. Macy, now of Howes & Macy, Wall 
Street bankers, from the cashiership of the 
bank, he was promoted to this position; and 
on the 27th of September, 1876, he was 
elected to the presidency of the bank. He 
has thus been connected with this institu- 
tion from its organization and during its 
whole history up to the time of his death. 

We have known Mr. Worth for many 
years, and simply speak the truth as it 
exists in positive knowledge when we 
add our testimony to the many commend- 
ations which have already appeared 
in the New York press. He was a gentle- 
man in the truest and most emphatic sense, 
being simple and agreeable in his manners 
and seeming to understand, as if by in- 
stinct, the social proprieties of every posi- 
tion. He was a man of strict honor and 
rigid morality, firm in his adherence to 
what he believed to be right, and has died 
without a stain upon his character. As a 
banker he was eminently an expert, in both 
the scientific and practical sense, under- 
standing the business through and through, 
competent to write exceedingly well on the 
subject, often consulted by other bankers, 
and always giving opinions which those 
who knew him were sure to respect. He 
commanded the confidence and esteem of a 
large circle of intelligent men. It will be 
difficult for the directors of the Park Bank 
to fill his place with an equal, and we are 
quite sure that they will not be able to find 
his superior. 

It is something, yea, it is much for one 
to live such a life as that which the facts 
assign to our deceased friend. No man 
lives it without good natural abilities, 
trained and strengthened by the habit of 
persistent industry and regulated by sound 
moral principles. Mr, Worth was a mem- 
ber of Dr. Chapin’s church, of this city; 
and in the edifice thereof the funeral serv- 
ices were held, last Monday. The whole 
banking and business community sympa- 
thize with his family in this sudden be- 
reavement. 





PAYING OUT SILVER DOLLARS 


An order has recently been issued by 
Treasurer Gilfillan that one-tenth of all 
amounts drawn from the Treasury in 
Washington shall be paid in standard silver 
dollars, This order will apply to all the 
clerks on the ist of September. The local 
bankers complain loudly of the order, 
since they have no storage room in their 
vaults for the silver received. The Treas- 
ury Department has made very strenuous 
efforts to get standard silver dollars into 
general circulation; and hitherto all these 
efforts have failed. The people do not 
want these dollars, and, if they must have 
anything to do with the debased coins, 
they much prefer silver certificates, 

The practical disfavor with which silver 
dollars have been received, the fact that 
the people do not want to be paid in them, 
and the further fact that they return them to 





the Treasury as speedily as possible, when 
they have received them, show most con- 
clusively the utter and absolute folly of the 
law. And yet the Treasury must go on 
piling up these useless dollars, at the rate 
of not less than $2,000,000 per month, 
simply because the law requires it and 
Congress has not yet had sense enough to 
undo its own folly. It now holds sone 30,- 
000,000 of standard silver dollars, and every 
month is stuffing it with still more, and will 
continue to stuff it until the Silver Law 
shall be repealed or essentially modified. 
Tons and tons of silver have been bought 
for coinage, and not the slightest advantage 
has accrued to the Government or the 
people. 

The time will at length come when the 
law, if left as it isewill work tremendous 
evil. The Treasury will at last be com- 
pelled to unload its silver dollars and 
force them upon the people; and 
when this is done in any considerable 
quantity, then gold, by a law as sure 
as that of gravitation, will take to itself 
wings and fly away. Two kinds of dollars 
of unequal value, but of equal legal-tender 
value, will not at the same time and in the 
same country enter into general circulation 
among the people. The less valuable dollar, 
unless its quantity be restricted to the wants 
of a merely token coinage, will surely drive 
out and displace the more valuable dollar. 
The hope of all sensible and sound finan- 
ciers is that, before this crisis actually 
comes, under the Silver Law, the silver 
mania will so far have spent itself that 
Congress will change the law, and thus pre- 
vent the crisis. The country is now drift- 
ing toward this crisis, and will certainly 
reach it unless the remedy shall be season- 
ably applied. 





SOLID FINANCIAL SENSE. 


Mr. Vireo. P. Ciink, upon being elected 
as president of the Honest-Money League 
of Cleveland, Ohio, delivered, a few weeks 
since, an address replete with the most 
solid kind of financial sense. He avowed 
himself to be a Democrat of the old school, 
and declared that he did not propose to 
abandon his “ principles” as such in order 
to suit himself to the fancy notions of the 
Democrats of the Ewing school. We quote 
as follows from this excellent address: 


The Democratic — has always been, 
traditionally, at least, a hard-money party. 
But, as we always have some form of paper 
currency, we ought now, as a party looking 
to the future and warned by the errors of 
the past, to commit ourselves to the best pos- 
sible form of suchcurrency. The four things 
absolutely necessary to a good paper money 
arc: first, elasticity in its volume, and by 
elasticity in paper money I mean that the 
supply should most rapidly, easily, and 
surely be increased to meet any increase of 
demand in the immediate locality where 
such increased demand may occur; second, 
uniformity of value over all parts of the 
country; third, perfect security; fourth, 
convertibility into coin at the option of the 
holder. All these conditions are found in 
the national banks, except the last. Retire 
the greenbacks and compel the banks to 
redeem in coin their own notes, and it is 
safe to say that the country never had a 
better system of paper money. The pres- 
ent national banking system may be mod- 
ified for the better. Fuller provisions are 
needed, perhaps, for cash reserves and for 
the central redemption of notes; but the 
principle, I contend, is correct that our 
paper money should be furnished by a 
uniform national banking system, and not 
directly by Congress or a Government in- 
stitution at Washington.” 


It being a settled fact that the American 
people will use some form of paper cur- 
rency, then the great question is to deter- 
mine what this form shall be. Shall it be 
exclusively greenbacks, issued and redeemed 
by the Government? Shall it be national 
bank-notes, issued by banks organized un- 
der national authority and redeemed by 
them in coin at the option of the holder? 
Shall it be the notes of state banks, or- 
ganized under state laws and subject to 
their authority in the matter of guaranty 
and redemption? Mr. Cline and all sound 
financiers adopt the theory proposed in the 
second of these questions. All the ‘‘ flat” 


‘money advocates andto a very large ex- 


tent the modern Democrats adopt the 
theory of exclusive Government issues. 
State bank-notes at present have compara- 
tively but few advocates, 

We have not the slightest doubt, as be- 
tween these theories, which is the one that 





will give the people the best kind of paper 
money. The financial plan that we think 
the best requires that all the greenbacks 
should be redeemed and destroyed. Then 
the only paper money circulating among 
the people would be the notes of the na- 
tional banks, and these notes would be 
redeemable by the banks in coin. This 
would at once relieve the Government from 
the necessity of keeping on hand any coin 
reserve for the purpose of redeeming its 
own notes. It would have no such out- 
standing notes to redeem. The Treas- 
ury Department would then attend 
simply to the business of coining money 
in the mints of the United States, pay- 
ing the interest on the public debt and 
also the principal as it matures, and col- 
lecting and disbursing the revenues of the 
Government. The banks would supply the 
paper currency and redeem it in coin; and, 
under the provisions of our excellent Na- 
tional Banking Law, that currency would be 
as good as it is possible to make a note cir- 
culation. There would then be no currency 
question to settle at the ballot-box. The 
‘‘flat” money theory would be dead, and 
Congress would have nothing to do with 
regulating the amount of money circulat- 
ing among the people, The regulation 
would be made by the law of supply and 
demand, and this would be far better than 
any arbitrary rule which human wisdom 
can either invent or apply. 





THE TRANSFER OF DEBTS. 


OnE of the most common methods by 
which debts are paid is that of simple trans- 
fer from one party to another, without any 
direct use of money. This mode of pay- 
ment may be illustrated by what is known 
as a billof exchange. If A, living in New 
York, owes a thousand dollars to B, living 
in London, and B owes the same amount to 
C, living in the former city, then, instead 
of sending the gold to London for the pay- 
ment of the debt, A may buy of C a draft 
or order for one thousand dollars upon B, 
and, by endorsing it and remitting it to B, 
he will pay the .ebt due to B, provided the 
latter accepts it. The draft or order, being 
thus accepted, also pays the debt due from 
BtoC. Here two debts have been paid by 
a bill of exchange, or transfer of a debt 
obligation. A bought the bill or draft of C, 
paying for it in currency or by commodities, 
and with it he paid the debt he owed to B, 
while the latter, in receiving it, paid the debt 
due from him to C. But for this transac- 
tion, A would have had to pay the debt by 
sending either gold or commodities to his 
creditor in London; and the latter would 
have had to pay his deht to C by sending 
gold or commodities to New York. The 
draft or bill of exchange used in this case 
simplifies and facilitates the process of pay- 
ment, while it illustrates the principle of 
payment in this way. It is calleda foreign 
bill of exchange because all the parties in- 
volved do not reside in the same country. 

The principle is precisely the same in re- 
spect to what are known as domestic bills of 
exchange, in which all the parties are resi- 
dent in the same country. If, for example, 
A, living in New York, owes a debt to B, in 
New Orleans, and B owes a debt to OC, liv- 
ing in New York, then the draft or order 
purchased by A of C and remitted to B, 
and by him accepted, will perform the 
same function as in the former supposition. 
It will pay the debt of A to B, and that of 
B to C, without any transportation of 
money. 

Such bills of exchange or transfers of 
debt, whether foreign or domestic, have as 
their fundamental condition the fact of 
debts existing as between parties residing in 
different countries, in the case of foreign 
bills, and also existing as between parties 
of the same country, in the case of domestic 
bills. These debts are created by trade, 
and hence trade furnishes the basis for all 
such bills. The debt obligations of all the 
traders in this country to foreign countries, 
and those of foreign traders to this country, 
supply the condition of a vast system of 
bills of exchange or offsets, by which both 
sets of obligations are liquidated. The 
debts that are to be paid abroad are so 
paid by purchasing bills or drafts here and 

sending them abroad; and the debts that are 
to be paid here are so paid by purchasing 
bills abroad and sending them here. If we 


owe more to foreign countries than they 
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owe to us, then we must settle the difference 
by the transmission of gold or commodities; 
and inlike circumstances they must do the 
same thing. It is simply the balance of the 
account current between different nations, 
or between one nation and all the other na- 
tions taken together, that, for its settlement, 
demands an actual remittance of specie or 
commodities. All the rest of the account 
may be disposed of by a system of offsets 
or transfers of debt obligations from one to 
another. 

This machinery, invented to facilitate 
trade, makes bills of exchange a virtual cur: 
rency, circulating between different parte 
of the same country, and also between the 
different nations that hold commercial rela- 
tions with each other. These bills perform 
the same office as money in paying debts by 
their transfer from hand to hand, with the 
single exception of the balances left after 
the transfer is made. 

Indeed, the circulation of bank-notes is 
nothing but the transfer of a debt obliga- 
tion. The bank issuing the note promises 
to pay to the holder the amount which the 
note specifies. While the note is in his 
hands, it is the evidence of a debt due to him 
from the bank; and when he transfers it to 
another, then it is the evidence of a debt 
due to the person receiving it, and so on 
with every one into whose possession it 
comes. There is really no essential differ- 
ence between the bank-note and a bill of 
exchange. Both perform the same office. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The movement in manu- 
factures and general merchandise has con- 
tinued to increase during the past week 
and prices have had very strong support. 
The season for fall trade is now fully 
opened, and from this time on a very active 
business is generally looked for. The rail- 
roads, banks, and most of the leading pro- 
ductive industries already show a consider- 
able increase over the corresponding period 





of last year, and the general feeling in busi- ° 


ness circles is very buoyant and hopeful. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port for the 
week was as follows: general merchan- 
dise imports, including dry goods, $6,702,- 
469; and produce exports, $6,211,377. 
The total imports since January 1st were 
$209,016,480, against $194,721,316 for 
the same period last year and $227,- 
458,511 in 1877. The total exports of pro- 
duce since January ist were $211,053, 140, 
against $223,823,485 for the same period 
last year and $175,524,012 in 1877. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS,— 
Promissory Note.—P. & W. executed and 
delivered to plaintiff a note for the sum of 
$142.50 in payment of a harvester. On the 
back of the note was the following mem- 
orandum: ‘‘ This note to be paid in wheat 
at 95 cents per bushel.” Held to be a part 
of the note.—Polo Manufacturing Co, os. 
Parr, Sup. Ct., Nebraska. 

Tue Riauts oF TRAVELERS.—In respect 
of their conduct toward passengers, persons 
in charge of drawing-room or sleeping-cars 
are to be regarded as the. servants of the 
railroad company, and such company is re- 
sponsible for their acts to the same extent 
as they would be if directly employed by the 
company, irrespective of the fact that such 
cars are owned and the persons in charge 
of them are — by another.—Thorpe 
vs. N. Y. C. & H. Railroad Co., N. Y. 
Ct. of Appeals. 

PossEssion.—A person in actual posses- 
sion of real estate under an unrecorded 
deed is, as against all persons who have 
actual notice of such deed, the legal and 
absolute owner of such real estate, and as 
against all other persons he is the equitable 
owner. All persons are bound to take 
notice of all equitable interests any person 
may have in real estate of which he is in 
actual possession.—Tucker vs, Vandermark 
& Kirtland, Sup. Ct., Kansas. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT.—A lessee re- 
mains liable on his express agreement to 
pay rent, notwithstanding he may have as- 
signed his lease with the lessor’s assent, and 
the lessor has accepted rent from the as- 
signee.—Lodge v8. te, Sup. Ct. of Ohio. 

n OERTHER 08. NatTionaL BANE 
the Court of Common Pleas of Schuylkill 
County, Penn., has recently decided that 
stock in a bank or other corporation stand- 
ing in the name of a defendant in an execu- 
tion is not liable to be sold as his, if it actu- 
ally belong to another, although the rules 
of the corporation required transfers of 
stock to be made in the presence of one of 
its officers, and that a clause in an act of in- 
corporation providing that its stock shall 
only be transferred the books of the 
company is for the security of the corpora 
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tion and does not prevent the title from 
passing as between vendor and vendee. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been active 
and in rather feverish condition through the 
entire week, and rates have varied from 3to 
7 per cent., with some transactions up to 
1-82 per cent. per day and interest. The 
closing rate on Saturday was 7 per cent. 
Prime mercantile paper was active. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short date 
at 4 to 5 per cent. ; four months at 4} to 54; 
and good single names, four to six months, 
at 5 to 6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were dull 
and lower, closing at 974. United States 
bonds were strong and American railway 
securities steady. 

EXCHANGE.— Foreign was dull but 
steady, closing at 4.8114 for 60 days and 
4.84 for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places 
named as follows: Savannah, buying }, 
selling 3; Charleston, easy, 3-16 selling, 3 
premium; New Orleans, commercial 4@ 
8-16 premium, bank } premium; St Louis, 
1-10 discount; Chicago, quiet, 1-10 discount 
buying, 1-10 premium selling; Boston, 20c. 
premium. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain dollar is now at $0.8623. We quote: 


Buying Selling. 
+se112 118% 





Dtmes and Half Dimes.. 

GOLD. — The dente Seenenie continue 
very large. There was withdrawn from the 
Bank of England on Wednesday for ship- 
ment to New York £100,000, making, 
with £382,000 withdrawn Tuesday, about 
$2,500,000 shipped to this port in two 
days. The steamship ‘‘Canada,” which ar- 
rived Thursday, brought $1,200,000 in gold 
bars. 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been active and prices have been subject to 
frequent but not very wide fluctuations, 
the market having alternated between 
strength and weakness, and leaving off on 
Saturday about the same as at the opening 


‘on Monday. The chief interest centered in 


the Granger shares, Lake Shore, Erie, and 
the coal stocks. The coal shares were 
pressed for sale, on the unfavorable result 
of the auction sale of coal by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western and by the 
heavy reduction in the circular prices for 
September by the Delaware and Hudson. 
In the final dealings the market was strong. 

The Wabash Railway Company has leased 
the Eel River Road, on a guaranty of 8 per 
cent. dividend for five years and 4} per 
cent. thereafter. The Eel River Road has 
a capital stock of $2,792,120, is 94 miles in 
length, and runs between Logansport and 
Butler, Ind. 

The western division of the Chicago and 
Lake Huron Railroad, extending from 
Lansing, Mich., to Valparaiso, Ind., was 
sold in Detroit, on Monday, to Joseph Hick- 
son and others, representing the Grand 
Trunk Railway. It will be used as a part 
of the Chicago connection of the latter 
road. 

The project of building a railroad bridge 
across the Hudson at Poughkeepsie has 
been revived, and the capital stock of the 
bridge company has been increased to 
$4,000,000. It will be remembered that 
work was actually begun on the abutments 
some years ago; but the panic of 1878 
caused not only a suspension of building 
operations, but a partial abandonment of 
the project. 

In regard to the lease of the Burlington 
and Cedar Rapids Road, the directors held 
two meetings during the week; and after the 
last one it was officially announced that 
there was a wide difference between the 
terns offered by the Northwest and those 
which the Cedar Rapids Company were 
willing to accept. 

RAILROAD BONDS were active. Erie 
new second consols fell off from 78} to 73}; 
Bur., C. R., and Northern firsts advanced 
from 86 to 88, and reacted to 87}; Frankfort 
and Kokomo firsts were firm at 913@918; 
Kansas Pacific, Denver division, advanced to 
104§. Thecoal companies’ issues were weak, 
New Jersey Central assented convertibles 
dropping to 96 and Lehigh and W. assented 
consols to 744. Canada Southern firsts de- 
clined to 84}, 

STATE BONDS were very dull. N. 0. 
4s old, issued to N. ©. B. RB., rose to 110, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Mo. 6s of 1887 advanced to 104} and reacted 
to 104, 

William H. De Lancey, special master 
appointed by Justice Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court, has issued a notice 
requesting all holders of securities on rail- 
roads in Tennessee to prove their claims in 
the suits now pending brought by the hold- 
ers of internal improvement bonds of that 
state, The suits are brought against all the 
railroads in aid of which the state issued 
bonds. The plaintiffs are Messrs. Calvin 
Amory Stevens, Eugene Kelly, John T. 
Terry, and Peter Geddes, and their counsel 
are Messrs. Edward L. Andrewsand George 
Hoadly. The special master will attend 
at his office, 52 Broadway, from 12 to 8 
daily, until September 27th, to take proofs 
of claims. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were lower 
early in the week, but afterward fully re- 
covered the decline, The closing quotations 
were as follows: 

Bia, Asked. 
United States currency sixes. . 12134 to 122 - 
United States sixes, 1880, registered.. 1083¢ 1083 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 108% 10334 


United States sixes, 1881,n., regist’d.. 1043 10454 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10436 10444 
United States fives, 1881, registered.. 1024 10234 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102% 10234 
United States 434s, 1891, registered.... 10434 10434 
United States 414s, 1891, coupon....... 10556 105% 
United States fours, 1907, registered... 101% 101% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 1014 101% 


Messrs. Fisk & Hatch have issued another 
circular giving further information about 
Government bonds. Wetake the liberty to 
copy the following observations on the rates 
of interest, for the benefit of all holders of 
Four-per-cents: 


“ Notwithstanding the recent activity and 
apparent stringency in the money market, 
which has been unquestionably due, to a 
large extent, to artificial means employed 
for the purpose of depressing the stale mar- 
ket, and ag age seo the temporary 
effect upon the demand for money which 
the movement of the crops may occasional- 

produce at certain seasons of the year, 
oe can be no doubt, especially in view of 
the flow of money from Europe to this 
country, which must continue so long as 
our abundant crops continue to create a 
large balance of trade in our favor, that 
through the greater portion of each year 
for some ger to come money will be plen- 
ty and rule at low rates, and that 4 per cent. 

less will be the maximum. rate of inter- 
est which can be realized upon conservative 
investments, with the absolute security and 
convenience afforded by the bonds of the 
United States. Under the temporary influ- 
ence of higher rates for money, investors 
will be wise not to be carried away with 
the idea that money is likely to become per- 
manently scarce or high, nor be blinded to 
the fact that we are now the creditor nation 
of the world and likely to occupy that po- 
sition for years to come; and that, for the 
first time since 1861, we approach the fall 
season on a specie basis, 0 that the gold 
received from Europe in payment of our 
grain and cotton is money, and enters at 
once into the currency of the country, in- 
stead of being a commodity, as hereto ore.” 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $355,193,950 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $2,226,500. United 
States bonds held for Spoon withdrawn 
during the week, $1,484,100. National 

bank circulation outstanding: currenc 
notes, $329,879,847; gold notes, $1,448,840; 

The receipts ‘of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 





wae oe ceeceeceees coccccee 150,000 
Philadeiphia, o45,000 
MiscellancouS.........+seeee 947,000 813,000 

WOON ccccecacoccecseces $3,187,000 $1,340,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large liquidation in loans and heavy de- 
crease in deposits. The movement for the 
week results in a gain of $1,278,425 in sur. 
plus reserve, the bank now holding $3,757,- 
650 above legal requirements, against $16, - 
907,775 at the same time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: . 


Pereceeeire) 











Peeiesicn, eee coeeseees , 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations wore yy s follows: 
uae. , Bld. Asked, 
Amean #xch. 110 — |Mereantile....." 66 


Central] Nat’nl. - 105 |Merchants’... “aps 








ham..... — |Metropoli 28 
mical.......1689 x politan. 135 1s 
; 82 
River ‘a 
Nati 115 
90 

100 

148 








OrrFice oF Fisk & Hatou, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, July 7th, 1879. 
THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. . 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 


tay” Holders of Five-Twentiks, of either 
issue, and of Tan-ForrT1#s, should take notice 
that ALL THEIR BONDS HAVE BEEN CALLED IN 
FOR REDEMPTION, and that they have all ceased 
to draw interest. As they will lose interest on 
their money by holding their called bonds any 
longer, holders will find it to their interest to 
make their exchanges and reinvestments at 


once. 
FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
issue inst cash deposited or satisfacto arant; 
of repayment Circular Credits for Travelice in dol- 

or use In the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries and in pounds sterling, for use in any part of the 


Application for Credits may be made to the chove 
house direct, or through any first-class bank 
banker in this country, 


Safe Investments! 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 

IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 
drawing 8 cent. and 9 per cent. semi-annual inter- 
est. None better. Hogortated by 

A. ZIEN Ey Creston City, Iowa. 
Correspondence respectfull 
Refers to Corbin Banking Con spay Broadw ‘ay, 
New York, and corner Arch and Milk ct Be ye 
Matthews & Cocnwver. Saptialiete 672 Monroe S treet, 








ty, lowa; Jo! 
Rider, of John Bell & Co., Dubuque, Lowa. ‘ 





NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Yo, 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


MOL LER & O., 


OFFER FOR SALE 
NEW YORK OCITy 
5 PER CENT: goto BONDS, 


Also 6 PER CENT), COLD BONDS, 
7 PER CENT. BONDS, Due 1890. 
DISTRICT COLUMBIA 
6 PER CENT, GOLD BONDS, 


and many First-class Investment Securities. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
VERNMEN MASS. 


MENT AGENTS. 
UNITED. ED STATES BONDS 


Boar tel ASOLD, AND REX CHANGED. 
nds He or Banks. 
ASA P. POTTER, 
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LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Capital Paid Up in Cash... ..1,228,200 
STATEMENT, 0 BE AQMPANY, JaN- 
FIRE COABIEITHRS ccc; gen ee 48 


Surplus as regards Policyholders..$6,648,934 12 
STA ANGI ANGE PTANUARS Ise iso. 





TOTAL ASSETS.........cccsesessscees 301 
TOTAL {Terr Ties ee cocccccccoccces % 301 so7 % 
Surplus as regards Policyholders, 


exclusive of Funds abroad.....91,871,391 21 
OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


18265. 1879. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
MR cdacccucoddcecsenad 785,025 16 
670,212 88 


$1,855,238 04 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
Ww. G. CrRowzLt, Sec. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Ass't Seo 


F. GILBERT & CO., 
Bank d Stock Brokers, 16 Broad 
adjoming New York Stock Exehange, buy, sell and 











gin. First-class stock pri 
to 24 per cent. discount. Explanatory circular 
stock report mailed free on application. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to or oop on the old Banking 


HOW ES so COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
(Formerly HOWES & ‘& micyy. 





This house transacta a general om Commission 
business, with very ty Xperience. 


LH ee 





ate aa gut at ffice of the com 
August 1 aan 6th. Transfer r books ll Ziose 
August 80th and seopen ¢ oat me 0 Oth da x." of Po 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 1888, 


Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in os on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex 
shone, 7 Bn, attention —- to out-of-town orders. 


ber of th iV BE Brohange and N. Y. Min- 
Neting Exchange. Os DEW. DIMOCK, 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
GENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 


ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR go ie 
ON BANK OF LO 
Ae THROUGHOUT THE P WORLD. 
Draw Bills eon London, 











PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 
AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Inteyost dom in New York 
ie 1,000,000 of of which nw a subsidy a nous ene 


ann Ld minion’ ¢ vernment 
under Soniolera lon Act fa 1867. 
including the present loan, 


iti ie anita cod ovince (witeh tnctuden she 

cities 0! ntre: n 

numbering about 1 250,000. in Mable to be a 

Noone Jat! the pa ment of thi ‘oan per cent. per an- 
Accumulative 

num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 
CITY OF PROVIDENCE, 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 
Principal aye th Tnterogt Ff cazvette in Boston, 


‘FOR aALE BY 


BLAKE BROTHERS €& CO., 


State Street 
54 Wall Street, ORK. | 28 r a 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 





tion has bo D CENTRAL TLigNOIS 
1 a KAN AS, MISSOURI, A CENTRAL ILLIN 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
10 $1,000 inske* fortunes every 
ei $1 ree, explaining” ev g, greryaind 








sent ge 
mth. BAXTER & & CO., 


profits on 20 uy saventmens of 1 
175 8 Baa $100 








& CO., Bankers, 8 Wall 8t., N. ¥ 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 4, 1879. 























Tue recent death of Mr. John T. McSorley, 
of the dry goods firm of Waller & McSorley, 
245 Grand Street, New York, was a great 
surprise to his numerous friends, and 
especially to the dry goods trade. He was 
well known as a thorough business man 
and was greatly respected for his integrity 
and other sterling business qualities, which 
made him popular with all who knew him. 
His genial, pleasant face and cordial smile 
wili not soon be forgotten by the pa.rons of 
the successful firm with which he was 
connected.: He was a persevering, indus- 
trious business man and one whose faults 
of character it would be hard to name. He 
made friends of his patrons, and rapidly 
multiplied their number by his uprightness 
and fair dealing, and in these respects was 
a model merchant. He was happy when 
he made others happy, no matter to what 
circle they belonged, rich or poor. His 
sudden death, at the early age of thirty-five, 
is a sore bereavement to his family, to his 
firm, and to every one of his more intimate 
associates in business, 





DRY GOODS. 


Durine the past week there has been a 
continued improvement in al] departments 
of dry goods. The demand for many de- 
scriptions of goods from first hands has 
been quite active and the jobbing trade 
have made liberal sales of both staple and 
department goods, to be distributed to all 
sections of the country. 

Cotton goods have been in fairly satisfac- 
tory demand for all the leading makes. The 
export movement continues good. The re- 
ported shipments for the week comprise 
1,224 packages from this port, 152 packages 
from Boston, and 68 packages from other 
ports; and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879,,101,148p’k'g's, valued at. .§6,274,050 
Same time in 1878, 86,761 p'k'g's, valued at... 5,864,273 
Same time in 1877,) 70,246 p'k'g’s, valued at... 5,262,788 
Same time in 1876, 59,104 p’k’g's, valued at,.. 4,536,057 
Same time in 1860, 100,811 p'k’g’s, valued at.. 5,814,875 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
steady request and prices were firm, except 
in the case of a few outside makes, on which 
slight concessions were made, in order to 
meet the market on makes which were 
relatively lower. Bleached goods were 
active for all low grades and many makes are 
stil. sold ahead of production. Fine and 
medium fine were also in good request. 
Cotton flannels were rather quiet, Cotton- 
ades were in moderate demand, 

Corset jeans were in good request for 
small paroels. Drills were in fair move- 
ment, Denims and tickings were moder- 
ately active. 

Print-cloths were fairly active and prices 
were firm, with an upward tendency. We 
quote 4} for 64x64 cloths and 3§ for 56x60. 

Prints were in improved demand for dark 
fancies and many styles are largely sold 
ahead of production. Turkey reds were 
in good demand and mournings, robes, and 
solids were in moderate request. 

Ginghams were in liberal movement for 
dress styles and fancies, both on account of 
back orders and new business, Staple 
checks were rather slow. 

Dress goods were in steady demand for 
plain and figured worsted fabrics, Cotton 
dress goods continued in good request, 
both for fancy makes and in self-colored 
matelassé, broché, and Jacquard styles, 
some of which are excedingly effective, 

Hosiery and underwear continued fairly 
active. 

Wooten Goops.—The market remains 
in about the same condition as last week, 
there having been a continued fair demand 
at steady prices. 

Fancy Cassimeres.—Low and medium 
grades show no change of importance. 
The most. popular and desirable styles were 
in slightly increased request from both 
clothiers and jobbers. Samples of spring 
goods. are being prepared in a few instances, 
and in some cases orders have been taken 
for the same; but this is exceptional. 
Cheviot Suitings—The most. attractive 
styles are in demand for small lots and 
fair quantities are being distributed on back 
orders. Worsted coatings are about the 
same as at previous reports. A few de- 
scriptions are still selling steadily, but 
quiet is the rule. Overcoatings were in 

about the usual demand of the last few 
weeks, rough-faced and fancy-backed goods 
receiving the most attention. Cloths and 
doeskins were quiet, with a light inquiry 





for low and medium gradés. Kentucky 
jeans are unchanged, there being a moder- 
ate demand for small lots of the most pop- 
ular makes, prices ruling firm and supplies 
light. Satinets have shown a little more 
life in low and medium qualities; but 
nothing of particular importance, Flan- 
nels and blankets were in better request 
and have sold quite freely in small lots. 

Foreign dry goods have continued to im- 
prove, though the season is not yet regard- 
ed as fully opened. In dress goods there 
has been a good movement among staples 
and particularly in extreme novelties’ 
Silks are more steadily held. Blagk and 
colored silks are being freely distributed, 
principally in the low and medium grades, 
at firm prices, ai being small. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,608,069, 
showing an increase of $485,931 as com- 
pared with last week and $504,620 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,706,641, or $97,571 more than 
the imports. 





DRESS OOGDS. 
STYLES FOR THE CURRENT SEASON. 


PROBABLY no class of fabrics are 80 subject 
to uncertainties in demand as those coming 
under the head of dress goods, embracing an 
almost endless variety of textures. ‘this 
fickleness is due to the changeability of pub- 
lic taste or fashion—a very difficult thing to 
either guide or forecast. The materials worn 
one season are likely to be displaced by others 
the next; and, again, goods produced for a 
particular ovject may fail to hit the current 
idea, and may, consequently, have to be dis- 
posed of as best they can, These contingen- 
cies tax the ingenuity of the manufacturer 
severely, and are often a source of loss to im- 
porters, as the quantities of goods disposed of 
through the auction-room abundantly attest. 
The most prominent of recent changes in re- 
spect to dress goods is the great demand that 
has arisen for fancy fabrics; which in some 
eases acts indirectly to the detriment of plainer 
and cheaper productions. This preference has 
appeared in the face of hard times, when 
economy has been the rule, and can best be 
accounted for by a freaky demand of fashion 
for something artistic or extremely novel, 
There is, however, a class of consumers whose 
purchasing ability has not been restricted, and 
to these the distribution of the expensive nov- 
elties was at first largely confined. Moreover, 
such goods were mostly used for trimming 
purposes, and when sparingly used did not 
materially increase the cost of apparel, espe- 
cially as many of these fabrics are produced at 
a comparatively low cost. Lately the demand 
for them has largely increased, as the produc- 
tion has now become adapted to the require- 
ments of all grades of consumers, while the 
people have now generally deeper pockets and 
are more disposed to indulge their tastes. 
These fancy fabrics are almost exclusively in- 
tended for trimming dresses of plainer or plain 
materials. This fashion probably originated 
in Paris, where last year some of the leading 
dressmakers actually cut to pieces cashmere 
shawls for the purposes of ornament. This met 
with much favor among the richer classes 
and resulted in the change noticed above, 
The same idea was copied in other parts of 
Europe, with modifications. England largely 
manufactures a sort of cheap cotton hand- 
kerchief for her African markets. These, 
having a border ee in high colors, were, 
singularly enough, deemed a fit article for 
trimming dresses of certain materials, These 
odd facts only illustrate by what curious 
means the styles and customs of the day are 
sometimes introduced. 

It must be understood that the more striking 
novelties in fancy fabrics above alluded to 
are for the most part to be used only for trim- 
mings, overgarments, basques, etc., and that 
more staple fabrics will co: inue to command 
the chief attention of the trade. 

The variety of plain and staple goods im- 
ported has been considerably diminished, 
owing to the competition from home manufac- 
tures, which under the present high duties are 
enabled to supersede certain grades of foreign 
fabrics. Luster goods, for instance, such as 
alpacas, mohairs, and brilliantines, which 
only a few years ago were an important article 
among the imports, are almost entirely dis 
placed by like American goods, Coburgs—a 
sort of cotton-warp cashmere of British manu- 
facture—were also largely imported; but these 
too are now _— y our own manufactur- 
ers, under a different name. And there are, be- 
sides these, some other fabrics of less import- 
ance that are largely supplied by domestic 
looms. The extreme depression of the Brad- 
ford trade might have been expected to induce 
large shipments of goods to this market; but 
it is, nevertheless, the fact that comparatively 
few plain fabrics of British manufacture have 
been imported this season. Fancy materials, 
however, such as are produced by the Jacquard 
loom, are shown by the importers of English 
goods in unusudlly large and attractive assort- 
ments ; and, being low in price, are particular- 
ly adapted for trimming ordinary colored do- 
mestic fabrics. French , goods also have suf- 
fered somewhat ; but probably not to so large 
an extent as British, as usually they are of 
greater merit, both as to texture and artistic 
effect. 

Casumeres, of both French and British man- 
ufacture, still constitute the great staple in the 
dress goods lines The supplies of these goods 
are large and prices for them range very low, 
go that a large quantity of them will probably 
be marketed during the coming season. Blacks 
are expected to be largely taken, as usual ; and 
colors of suitable shades (alluston to which is 
made below) are expected to find great favor. 

MERINOS, with many classes of customers, 
have been gradually going out of ~ e) al- 
though there is really more intrinsic value and 
wear in them than in cashmeres, But there 
are, nevertheless, certain quarters where these 
goods will meet-with a ready distribution, A 








small and prices, therefore, the’ mote satisfac- 


Casenn’s - Hare Ciotus are found to have 
qualities that commend them toa select though 
not numerous clase of wearers, andihaye been 
imported to a fair extent in blacks and dark 
colors, The consumption is expected to about 
equal that of last season and the market for 
fame goods stands in a fairly conservative po- 
sition. 

CraPe CLotus, frequently known as Momie 
Cloths, while not doing so well in what is 
known as the “near-by trade,’ seem from all 
accounts to be growing into more genera] use 
in the interior. The consumption of Drap 
d’Ete is not so large as formerly, and the same 
may be said of Bombazines and Mousseline de 

nes; while the demand for Bourette Cloths 
or Bourette effects generally is declining 
in some quarters, though fully sustained in 
others, chiefly the remoter markets. 

Frenco ALL- Woo. SAtEeENS, which have 

also been a favorite material, for their durabil- 
ity and handsome effect, appear to be in better 
supply than usual and show signs of a decided 
revival in the demand, Serges are in meager 
supply, the demand for these goods having 
steadily declined. Corduroy is another mate- 
rial that in fancy colors is in increasing re- 
quest and promises to be in some demand, 
chiefly for skirts and trimmings. 
PLaips, in the usual Scotch, Saxony, and 
other fabrics, are likely to be more extensively 
used for school-children and misses; but for 
adults they must be considered ag destined to 
a very limited demand. 

CueEviot Errects are also shown in be J 

novel ideas, suitable to any trade, and general- 
ly in subdued colors in inixtures and stripes. 
These, however, are not so conspicuously in 
favor as last season. The consumption of 
— and Tamise cloths is also on the de- 
cline. 
THe COLORS OF THESE PLAINER Fasrics do 
not vary conspicuously from those of last sea- 
son, Then garnet was very largely worn, and 
that is likely to be the prevailing color this 
season. Shades touching on the claret or Bor- 
deaux wine color are also favorites. Seal 
browns at present promise to follow next in 
public estimation, and after these navy and 
gendarme blues. The pruneand plum shades 
maintain their former standing, and bottle or 
olive greens are also required to some extent. 


Fanoy MatTeriacs.—These form the princi- 
pal feature in point of interest in the prepara- 
tions for the fall trade. The variety in the 
assortment of fancy dress fabrics is endless 
and adapted to all grades of taste, from the 
lainest to the most fastidious. At present, 
ollowing the Paris styles, there is a tendency 
to be more extravagant than hitheito in the 
use of these peculiarly artistic fabrics as trim- 
mings, and it is more than likely that the 
end of the season will see a much larger 
distribution in these goods than has been 
anticipated. Already, such goods are fre- 
quently sold before the importers have 
received them. The French novelties, of 
course, take the lead in beauty of design and 
finish and tint, and also in adaptation for dur- 
ability, if there be such a quality in such text- 
ures. But those of British manufacture show 
a marked improvement in these qualities, 
while, of course, they are generally of a low 
standard and adapted for the million. The 
cost of these goods varies extremely. The 
modest, partly fancy fabrics can be jobbed as 
low as twenty-five cents per yard, while the 
finest French materials run as high as six to 
eight dollars. The cost of manufacturing 
goods of such varied and fantastic weave is 
high, ——. with plain goods of an equal 
standard, but is in rege d low. ‘The altera- 
tions of machinery for the various patterns 
forms an important item of expense, and no 
single style can be produced in large quanti- 
ties, because novelties in the widest possible 
variety are a necessity in meeting the wants of 
consumers: besides which, the weaving of such 
uncommon textures requires the most skilled 
and costly kind of labor. Foreign manufac- 
turers have almost entirely monopolized the 
market for the better class of fancy goods, 
though domestic mills are doing their utmost 
in this direction. For making these goods the 
Jacquard loom has been almost entirely used, 
and until lately there has been but few of these 
machines in this country. /Their number, 
however, is considerably on the increase ; but 
the skilled labor required to use them is scarce. 
OrprinakyY Fancres—that is, such as are in- 
tended to be used more or less for the body of 
the dress—promise to constitute a large ropor- 
tion of the season’s consumption. i this 
head must be placed a great many materials 
made of silk and wool, wool and cotton, and 
all three materials combined. These are shown 
in mixed and plain colors, as usual. Amon 
the older styles of goods in this line that wi 
probably be largely required are broché and 
striped cashmeres, in silk patterns; and the 
same will apply to sateens, brocades, damassés, 
beges, and a few other less, important articles. 
Some of the less expensive materials, in mix- 
tures and with no decided figure, are very taste- 
fully gotten up and are likely to meet with a 
free demand. Frequently in these, where the 
Jacquard weave is shown, the white thread 
will be silk, and the remaining colors, red and 
green or blue, of cotton. Only a close obser- 
vation, however, reveals the latter. In striped 
fabrics Pekin stripes are the favorites, e 
stripes are generally narrow, and in many of 
the most attractive materials of a fancy 
weave, frequently running crosswise. Polka 
dots, where$ the ground-work is satin-finished 
or the dots themsélves so made, appear to be 
coming into greater requisition and will prob- 
ably prove favorites. Where the spots are 
large, however, they are considered least de- 
sirable. Chintz effects, so blended that they 
may be called mixtures, are also shown in con- 
siderable assortment and are well adapted to 


ular surfaced goods the colors are very sub- 
dued, and cameleon effects are very success- 
fully introduced. Armures are also receiving 
a good deal of attention. 

XTREME FANcigs, or especially striking 
novelties, now come under mention. It fs im- 
possible to particularize in these with any fair- 
ness, 80 we only mention their general features. 
Since these 8 are principally intended for 





ood season for. merinos is anticipated by im- 
for the reason that the supplies are 


elicit a very free demand. In some of the reg- | 


trimmings, they may be ed as a special 
‘and complet addition S the ‘dress pert 





trade;‘ but, neverth ¢ ‘are destined to 
form a very anpeten toe of the season’s 
business in dress fabrics. In these haut nou- 
veaulés, as the French would call them, silk is 
pon, largely used, wool or cotton forming the 
y of the material. The large preponderance 
of styles in these fabrics is in Pompadour and 
Oriental figures. If details can be mentioned 
hers, the palm, India, Hindu, Turkish, Japan- 
ese, Grecian and Arabesque are exhibited fn 
the greatest variety; but-it is impossible to in- 
dicate any preferences shown for the different 
descriptions. The goods show no predom- 
{nance of any particular style or color, all the 
richest hues being brought into the most strik- 
ing and pleasing combinations, These goods 
are often made in the form of stripes or 
borders; and again in others there is what 
almost looks like entire lack of distinctiveness 
or design, except in colors, which are always 
well arranged. Fancy velvets should not 
overlooked in enumerating the fabrics that are 
to be used principally fortrimming purposes. 
These goods are generally of Jacqu weave 
the patterns being in @ variety of designs; put 
stripes of plain velvet alternating with brocade 
work appear to predominate. These fabrics 
are very costly; but, from the ally rich 
effect ti ov produce when used as trimmings, 
they are likely to command a considerable de- 
mand.—Daily Bulletin, 
fn a Ct 


THE “FASHION QUARTERLY” 


FREE. 


The publishers of ‘‘EHRICHS’ FASHION 
QUARTERLY” have concluded arrangements 
which enable them to offer 


THE INDEPENDENT with the “ FASHION 
QUARTERLY” 


for THREE DOLLARS A YEAR to any ad- 
dress in the United States. 

The ** FASHION QUARTERLY” now occu- 
ples an acknowledged position as the Best and 
Only Reliable Purchasers’ Guide issued. No 
other magazine published has such copious and accu- 
rate illustrations of ruling styles and fashions or 
gives such reliable quotations of metropolitan retail 
prices. 

A new and specially prepared Premium List, con- 
taining an extended List of valuable articles to suit 
all tastes, will be mailed to any address, 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Any one by a few hours’ labor can secure a pre- 
mium. In no other way is 80 little labor so amply 
rewarded, Address 


BHHRICH & CoO., 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


‘Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

fe ifetbnton "Wa fmport direst “Largo mipnly always 
on. e 

in stock. Send 50 conte or $1.00 for Campi toe. 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, oO. 


LUPIN’S 
Celebrated Fabrics 


Merinos and Cashmeres, 














ALSO 
FANCY DRESS GOODS 
in great variety. 


BENKARD, HUTTON & CO. 
MILLS & CIBB, 


IMPORTERS OF 
Laces, Embroideries, White Goods, Lin- 
ens, Ribbons, Crapes, Notions, Cloaks, 
Hosiery, Underwear, Gloves, Cur- 
tains, etc. ; 
408 and 410 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


R.H, MACY & 60,, 


14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
RAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES 
. TABLISHMENT. 











FOR TWENTY YEARS THE LEADERS IN POPU: 


Special care given to MAIL Orders from our patrons at 


Home or Tourists. 


3 JULY AND AUGUST THIS EST, BLSe 
MENT oi CLOSE ON SA’ DAY Av 12 0% 


RH. MACY & 60, 
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September 4, 1879.] 
Werkly Market Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, August 29th, 1879. 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 

COFFEE |— Baza. Covrae.— The re- 
ceipt of two fresh cargoes per gteamer has 
slightly improved’ the assortment of the 
stocks on offer, but the proportion of desir- 
able grades was small, and buyers soon se- 
cured such parcels as were available. There 
has eceprdingly been a moderate amount of 
business in progress since the issue of our 
last; but the charaeteristic features of the 
market are without material change. MrLp 
Corrrrs.—The market for Padang is quiet 
and no further invoice parcels have changed 
hands. West India descriptions have been 
active and steady. The fine and low grades 
are most in demand, the medium descrip- 
tions being rather neglected. We quote: 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice:.....1 

Santos, Choice to Best........ eccece ist oi rr 
ot Ch Gat 
a! eer Scpaasesbensess 8 @5 
Maracaibo..........00 «+ cocccocccvccdd : @I18 
Lagmayra........... Sateceees esceee16 @17 


TEA.—The recent large arrivals of new 
crop Japan seem to have supplied the dis- 
tributive demand for the time being and 





the market has been quite dull. We quote: 
— pcatacaia oe ee 50 
Young eee ee 80 
i nares «a 75 
Oo WORM 5 decrccccecccs © ceccccce coces 0 @% 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaarn.—There has been 
a@ good demand and prices have shown a 
hardening tendency. The improvement in 
the absorption of the product of the refin- 
eries has increased the wants of buyers, who 
were at first averse to paying any advance 
upon the previous range of values; but, find- 
ing holders firm in their demands and being 
in want of stock, they were obliged to in- 
crease their bids, REFINED.—A heavy 
business has been transacted and the mar- 
ket has ruled, active and strong for all 
grades. Yesterday at the close of business 
the production was well sold up and the 
market closed in sellers’ favor. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. 
Crushed.. 


Se cccces 7 





Sad wage e 9 
WHITE. “Standard A, ‘Grocer... eal 8 
Steam Refined 3. ap; eee g 


vieeee 6 @T 

MOLASSES. — There ten been rather 
more demand for boiling grades, and, with 
mote business in‘ progress, the quotation for 
good testing stock is higher, 244@25 cents 
having’ been paid for 50° test Cuba and 
25@254 cents for Porto’ Rico. Desirable 
parcels are salable at these prices; but low 
test, which comprises the bulk of the stock 
now on offer, is not wanted. Grocery de- 
scriptions meet with a moderate jobbing 
demand from the trade and move only in 
small lots. 

New Okiwans.—The market continues 
very, steady, with a good demand, but 
scarcely so active as last week. Prices are 
fully maintained and the remaining stock is 


held at full quotations. We quote: 
A, Grocery Grades ............... 
” Bo fling Grades Fas samanciaaiesere oe 38° 
New Ontnans, New Crop, ron 42 
Goo ‘98 = ae 


FISH,—Mackerel continue in demand; 
but the receipts are quite large, and 
holders are, therefore, inclined to urge 
business: Prices on small grades of 
fish ‘aré a triflelower. We note: $3@3.12} 
for Medium No. 8 and $5 for No. 2. With 
the exception of a few Block Island that 
are arriving, there are no large fish being 
received. The former are quotable at $32@ 
$83.’ George’s Cod, in consequence of the 
moré liberal receipts’ and warm weather, 
are offeted a shade easier. Bank, however, 
a 8 moderate supply and about 
stea The demand is fair. We quote 
the former $4:25@4.37} and the latter $3.75 
@3.873. The cargo of Box Herring noticed 
in our last as afloat has since been sold at 
20 cents for Scaled and 15 for No. 1. Bar- 
rel Herring remain quiet. 

SALT.—The receipts of Factory-Filled 
havé" recently’ increased, and, with a 
limited, outlet, irregular prices again 
rule: For Bulk there is a moderate in- 
quiry; but prices for cargoes afloat 
and lots in’ store are fairly sustained. 
The nominal store quotations are: for 
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‘Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 per sack, 


Higgins’s $2.40, Phoenix $2, Deakin’s and) 


‘Washington’s:$1.10 @ 1.15; Evans’s and 
Worthington’s $1.10, other brands 90@110 
cents. Liverpool Ground 65@70 cents per 
bushel, Turk’s Islands 24@28, Mediter- 
ranean 28@25, Inagua 24@25, and Curacao 
BO, cash. 


— 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand is very small, and 
we still quote Pot 4§@44 cents and Pearl 6 
@6t. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. — Frovr. — The 
export demand has been fair, but chiefly 
for the low grades of Spring, of which the 
supply is very limited and the assortment 
poor, especially of low Clear Minnesotas, 
which are wanted for the Liverpool and 
London markets. Fancy “Straight” and 
very choice Patents have been in demand 
for the local trade at hardening prices. Low 
Spring Patents have been pressed on the 
market, and to sell them in lines some con- 
cessions have been made. We quote: 

Sour Extras.......scesesesees $3 25 








pe : 
State Extra Brands..... cocvies 
State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear......... waene 
Minnesota Straight. asec 
Minnesota Patents. aaacie 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to choice . Ns kk chives 
Ex. — Ind. and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and rt ‘Superfine. . 
Ohio Red | Hoo pe enkesia 
White Wheat, » Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Louts Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple...........0.- ° 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 
Winter Wheat, Patents...... ° 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West Indies. . 
City Mills, for Europe........ 


SouTHEeRN Fiour has been in moderate 
demand, and with liberal arrivals receivers 
have found it hard to make progress with- 
out submitting to lower figures on the Low 
and Medium Extras. Choice Bakers’ Extras 
have been fairly sustained, though trans- 
actions have been only fair. Family brands 
have sold rather more freely, in part taken 
for Central America, closing weak for the 
medinm grades, We quote: 





See OU Se OT OU OT fe CO i OF OT IR CO CO 
SRSSSRRRRSSSSSSSSRERTS 
> OE OR GD OT C2 OU OT Ot Ot me OT OO OT manok 
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Bn Bebe dackddhidves sdeddvetvt - 8 00@8 40 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown......4 60@6 00 
Richmon EEE TO ERTS --5 60@6 25 

Rvs Four has been in steady demand. 
We quote: 

State....... eeececcereccescess $3 60 @ $3 85 
Pennsylvania ........seseeeees 8 50 8 65 


Corn Mraz is quiet, owing to the absence 


of any sales of Western. We quote: 

Western......... Sccecesesecee eens 
Brandywine .......seeeeeeeeee _-— 0) 
Prize Medal ...c.eeceessseeees — — 3 60 


. Baa Mrat, has been more active, but 


at variable figures. Sales at 88@89 cents 
for Coarse, $1.05 for Fine Yellow, and $1.20 
@$1.25 for Fine White. 


GRAIN.—Waerat.—The market has been 
quite active, owing chiefly to the large 
‘‘short” interest in No. 2 Red and No. 2 Am. 
ber for August delivery, and to cover these 
sales made by dealers here. At the West 
the London sales for August shipment 
created a lively competition, stimulating 
the values of the speculative grades mate- 
rially, and when these options were covered 
a markéd reaction followed, prices of No. 
2 Red and No. 2 Amber declining 14@14 
cents; and even at the concession there was 
only a moderate export inquiry, mainly to 
complete cargoes. We quote: 





NUINEDs sccendseces $1 04 @§1 12 
PIES vaisincccsne be 111 
Red Winter oi a 
Milwaukee, Spring (new).. 

BOE co Fda <0b Ease dttbaour o @ i 03 


Corn.—Advices from the West to the 
effect that new Corn has been marketed in 
Kansas, together with ample arrivals and 
dull cables, has had a depressing influence 
on values; but a demand to “cover” 
August contracts has prevented any decline. 
White has been fairly active at steady prices 
for export. We quote: 


a catécccccacteccdeadegua — 454@— 54 

Ungraded. ..........s0008 bewos'e _ 

CO rr qanaiens — 43@—-— — 
WP acicicdeavces eae sca Gn ees — 57 @— 57} 


Ryre.—The demand has been more active, 
and, with light receipts, the feeling has been 
a shade ‘firmer’ in some’ instances: Wé 
quote No. 2 Western at 64@64}c. and State 
at 67c.—this now bid. 

Oats.—The demand has been fafr, which, 


im connection with lighter offerings, has 





imparted a firm tone to the market, We 
quote: 

WERIEM, .. onesceccsdocsises — 814 

Chicago ...... speeenee ececcces -— 
New York . seaeeee iene | or 
Ungraded Mixed...........0000 — 29 81 


BaRtEy.—The first arrival of new 2-rowed 
State since our last’ proved to be of good 
quality and color, some 1,400 bushels. It 
weighed 501bs. to the'bushel and was sold 
at 67 cents delivered at Yonkers. 

BEANS AND Pras.—Mediums have been 
in fair demand, and, with a light supply, the 
market has ruled firm. Marrows have been 
salable at full figures. New Green Peas 
have arrived ; but have sold slowly, although 
offered freely. Red Kidney fairly active, 
but at weaker figures. We quote: 


White Kidney 
Red Kidney.......... 
pe errr. 

PROVISIONS. — Pork. — ‘The demand 
for ‘‘spot” Pork has been light, and, with 
abundant offering, present and prospective, 
the market has ruled tame. Options have 
been inactive and weaker, owing to large 
sales in the West at lower figures, especially 
on the next crop. We quote: 





Mess, New....... seccecescces +698 60 MES 90 
Extra Prime.,....+.- seees<onse 8 50 @—.— 
OMG < nceccccscccas dacaneawaae 10 50 @— — 


Bacon.—The demand on the ‘‘spot” has 
been light and enough has not been done to 
establish quotations. A fair business has 
taken place in the West at easier prices, 
Half-and-half sold there at $4.60. We 


quote: 
Western. cos sccccceccccccccce «.-85 00 @%5 25 
GIES. occ cccctccdesececascctccces 5 05 @ 5 30 


Larp.—A further decline has taken place, 
on liberal arrivals here and at primary mar- 
kets. The weakness has been most con- 
spicuous on the next crop, which has been 


active in the West at lower figures. We 
quote: 

Western, per 100 Ibs............. - 824@ 5 85 
CIEY .. .cecccccccsccccccccccccccs 5 70 @ 5 80 
Hefigedl.ccccccocccccocccsccceces 5 35 @ 6 20 


Cur Mrats.—Bellies have been fairly 


active, but at some concession. Other de- 
scriptions have been dull and barely steady. 
We quote: 

Smoked Hames ,.,... 


seevererevess omit 1 
Smoked Shoulders .. Ba of 
Smoked Strips..........+. eccsce = ? e's 


Trence BEsF has been in better demand 
and is firmer. Sales at $18@18.25 for Phil- 
adelphia Extra India Mess and $20@20.50 
for City do. 

Barnet Beer has been in fair demand 
and has ruled steady. Sales at $9@$10 for 
Plain Mess, $11@$12 for Extra Mess and 
Packet, and $13.25@$14 for Family. 

Breer Hams have ruled weaker and are 
more plenty. Sales of Western at $17.25@ 
$17.50. 


WOOL.—Though the demand has been 
less active than last week, there is the same 
firm and confident feeling regarding the fu- 
ture market, and no one is seemingly wil- 
ling to shade in the least the prices that the 
recently improved business brought about. 
Though the advance of late has been more 
particularly on coarse and medium grades, 
fine descriptions have also experienced some 
little improvement, while holders of such 
freely express their belief that a change of 
a favorable character will yet plainly man- 
ifest itself for material of that description. 
All medium grades of Texas and California, 
and also of Fleeces, find a quick sale; but 
the supplies of such are very greatly re- 
duced. We quote: 





American X to XXX......e0002. —32 @— 42 
PONOG: 5. ccsvecsevcccvoes -. —18 @— 87 
Texas... ... Cy ee é «+ —12 @— 28 
California. .........ceeseeeceee -- ~15 @— 80 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market 
opened with considerable demand for best 
grades Beef Cattle, and prices then were 
fairly sustained. Subsequently, however, 


trade was less active, and, with a severe 
ressure brought to bear, prices yielded a 
Full quarter of a cent per 1b., the market 
closing about steady. The sales were at 
92@10} cents for extra Steers, to dress 56@ 
57 tbs. to the: gross cwt. ; 8}@94 forcommon 
to good, to dress 55@56 Ibs. ; and ya Ha cor 
Texas and Cherokee, to dress 5 
Milch Cows continue dull, the bulk of = 
daily receipts: goin direct. to the country. 
Fait to good quoted $30@$40, For Calves 
the demand has been slack, notwithstanding 
the extremely low prices current. Grass- 
fed offered at 2@8} cents and — to prime 
= et epeep qed rp Y ry quiet 

and 4 ion lower. es 
and 43@6 


cents 
for poor to prime for 





98 
Lambs. Live avery limited sale, 
thou; D chelce aan et $3.50@3. 60 
per 100 lbs. The receipts of the week were 


12,790 Beef Cattle, 216 Cows, 5,066 Calves, 


29,589 , and 28,908 Hogs. 
HAY,.— is an improved demand 
for prime es, which are wanted and 


firm. Inferior descriptions are dull, but 
without change in prices. We quote New 
50@80 cents, according to quality; Old Ship- 
50; Prime Timothy, 70480; Ly ow 
Boctio, Clover, 85@45; and Salt, 40@45, Th 

receipts of Straw are li ht, and the coutin- 

ued good demand. has had the fendioney, oo 
@ 


harden values, Long Rye now held at 
Z cts. ; Short do., 4 43. and Oat, 35@40— 
cash. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 

BUTTER—Th: demand continues fair 
for choice and fan *y parcels, and, as the of- 
ferings have } n moderate, full prices 
have Leen well inaintained, In fact, in a 
few insta.ces some advance has been at- 
tained. Good stock has been in fair re- 
quest at firm figures. Wequote: - 


State, — , fair to choice ........ @18 
State, pelle tubs, prime to fancy.. iM 7 
State, tubs. ‘nfenite PE 

estern, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 15 ois 
Western, Dairy, choice to —— pene li @13 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 7 @1l 


CHEESE.—Shippers’ orders have been 
light, and in some cases limits have been re- 
duced. The receipts have been abundant 
and the tone has been barely steady. We 
quote: 

State, Factory, fancy......... coccccces 8 @ i 
State, Factory, good to fine............ ‘ C 
State; Dairies. 0... ccccscvcvccececcce 
Western, Factory, choice.......... eeee 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... “H@ 

EGGS.—The arrivals have been moder- 
ate, and, with a fair demand, former prices 
have been well maintained. We quote: 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 16 @17 
State and Pennsylvania ep ecevcccccoces 154@16 
Western and Canadign............+++ 14 @155 


POTATOES, Erc,—Potatoes meet with 


ready and large sales. We quote: 

Rose... ...066 ceeccccccccees eoeees 1 75 @$2 00 
State Peerless ......s--eeeeeseeees 100 @1 25 
State ROSE, .cccccccccccesces seoee —--—-@-— 


FRUITS. ~“Domnsrro Driep. —The mar- 
ket is strong and prices show an up- 
ward tendency. Receipts continue light. 


We quote: 

Apples, Sliced, State.......scsesee- B @ 
desis, WOSCCEO .gcccccccccccecccoces 8 @ # 
Apples WOMUNUER. 2. cceccccsccccccsss 8 @8 
Peaches, Peeled........ Cosereccecoces 5 @18 
Peaches, Unpeeled........ naamhlindaed 84 @ 
Blackberries.....000 sesccesracsesesss a @ 7. 
Plums. SOOT OOEOOES HEHEHE HH HH OEE Eee @—- 


SEEDS.—Clover is unchanged, the stock 

being firmly held at quotations; but we are 
without any further transactions to report. 
We quote prime Western, 6@7 cents; 
Choice do., te State, 73@8. Choice old 
Timothy is nominally uoted $1.70@$1. 75. 
Domestic Flaxseed on the spot is quiet and 
in light demand, $1.41}@§1. rity There 
have been further large transactions for 
future delivery; but particulars have not 
been made public. The market is still 
bare of Calcutta Linseed. 


GUANO AND FEI FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 





Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, ea 0 re ce. 69 50 
% 61 52 25 
eee Standard or ll 
CRDO0 TG.) . 2 co ccecccess pece 52 00@54 00 
Lister rene Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime.........05-. 6. 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone, 82 85 00 
" Bone Flour .,...... 86 089 00 
“6 Bone Meal......+00+ 50 
sa Ground Bone....... 81 00: 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... 27 80 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car-load.......00-++-se0 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble wis Aare poids’ duévee - 45 = 
Bone, ground fine, average...... ( 

‘ dissolved, high ec cccs 8 Oaas 00 
German Potash Salts (kaint).... 8 soe 9 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 lbs,)...... 7 8 00 
Belphate of Potash (80 p.c.), per 

ee cadhacamhaas Saekee 1 75@ 8 00 
Marate ot Potash (80 p. c.), per ; 12% 
8u A Ammonia, per100Ibs. 8 8 75 
he of cat. 2 tg » 50 


Dried Blood, per unit 
Chas. H. North & 











Dust Fertilizer............-- 85 00 
atUN FR ED Bri 
Sriguatiae 
P ‘J 

and the 1 tty 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE, AGAIN. 


Our readers can scarcely have failed to 
observe the persistent efforts on our part to 
expose the faults of management—the gross 
blunders, in fact—of the officers of the Mu- 
tual Life. We believe that these officers 
have been unfaithful to their trusts, and, 
under the ostensible plea of needing ‘‘ fresh 
blood,” but in reality in an insane endeavor 
to ruin their rivals, have not only injured 
seriously their own company, but have in- 
jured still more seriously the cause of life 
insurance. We have not hesitated to ex- 
press our opinions vigorously, for we have 
felt keenly our duties as journalists to pro- 
test against the wrongs that were being 
committed by these men. And right here 
we wish to iterate and reiterate the state- 
ments we have so often made that we are 
incited by no personal feelings of animosity 
against the officers of the Mutual Life, or 
against either of them. But we are amongst 
the oldest policyholders of the company. 
No journal in the country has taken more 
pleasure and pride in expressing approval 
of the management of this and other com- 
panies than we, when we can approve hon- 
estly and conscientiously. But the mana- 
gers of the Mutual have made and are now 
making blunders which betoken either gross 
ignorance of the true principles which un- 
derlie the business of life insurance or the 
most willful persistence in wrong-doing and 
defiance of the rights, interests, and wishes 
of those who employ them, Ly princely 
wages, to administer their great trust. 

When the rebate blunder was first an- 
nounced, with its dishonest and disingenu- 
ous ‘‘ draft without recourse” if the intended 
dupe was too keen to swallow the bait, we 
called at the office to enter our respectful 
protest and to doall in our power to prevent 
the mischief. But our efforts, and the ef- 
forts of some of the best friends of the com- 
pany, and of the managers too, were fruit- 
less; and we soon saw that these managers 
felt that they were the masters, instead of 
the servants, and that policyholders had no 
rights which they were bound to respect. 
As we foresaw, the movement aroused not 
only attention, but also opposition, and even 
indignation, among all who gave the 
subject disintercsted consideration. Some 
of the best legal minds in the country un- 
hesitatingly pronounced it to be a fraud, a 
trick, a dishonest contrivance for accom- 
plishing an unworthy purpose, and the plan 
was doomed. Further persistence in their 
course would have resulted in the overthrow 
not only of the officers, but of the trustees 
of the company, who continued to uphold 
them. With the almost certainty of an in- 
junction from the courts, the officers backed 
down, or, rather, were let down easily by a 
too indulgent committee, who seemed to 
have more regard to the tender feelings and 
wishes of the officers than proper consider- 
ation for their own good reputations as cus- 
todians of trust funds. The officers were 


THE INDE 


permitted, very much against the good judg 
ment of many of the Board too, to 
cushion their fall, and to adopt as a 
substitute for the condemned rebate plan 
one of the veriest shams that could be im- 
agined. That is, the so-called reduction of 
the cost of insurance. The general agents 
have been obliged to confess that, as re- 
gards old policyholders, this amounts to 
nothing, as the dividends are cut down to 
precisely the same extent; while new mem- 
bers are admitted on terms more favorable 
than those accorded to or, rather, exacted 
from old policyholders, who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day. This sham 
has been denounced by all insurance ex- 
perts; and the officers of no company have 
been found so wanting in self-respect to be 
willing to follow their example. 

It is true that the committee, which was 
obliged reluctantly to condemn the rebate 
plan and to rebuke the officers, made glow- 
ing promises of reform in the way of econ- 
omy and the recognition of the rights of 
unfortunate policyholders who were obliged 
to surrender their policies. But what has 
been the result? Salaries, indeed, have 
been slightly cut down—officers and clerks 
by the same percentage, we are told. That 
isto say, the princely pay of the former, 
who made the blunder, have been reduced 
toa pay which is still princely; while the 
pittances of the poor clerks, who were 
guiltless of such a mistake and who, per- 
haps, found it difficult to make both ends 
meet, with their growing families, are re- 
duced to starvation wages. But what shall 
we say in regard to the payments of thou- 
sands of dollars for whole-page adver- 
tisements in the great dailies, in which the 
faults of management, which alone had been 
criticised were concealed, in the glaring dis- 
play of payments to deceased policyhold- 
ers? , 

But even here the efforts of the officers 
come to grief, for the truthfulness of these 
alleged payments is challenged, as will be 
seen by the following statement of a policy- 
holder, cut from a recent issue of the 
Boston Post. The charge is distinctly made 
that in the list of death claims published 
by the Mutual Life was one in which the 
amount stated to have been paid was 


$20,000, while in reality the sum actually 
paid was only $18,000. 


‘“«¢ The use of a dead man’s name should be 
exercised within proper limitations, and, for 
one, I feel that the publication in qnestion was 
in very bad taste every w Why should a 
company herald to the world the fact that it 
pays its debts? Is it not usual to pay them? 
mn ay my eye ran down the list, 1 observed the 

who, when he died, = 


tough hei fan ily a poltey for $26,000; but 


as @ matter of they received only $18, 000. 
Why ooo this? Sea tt a prego bse Fongn oe 
recently by that company, or was it ‘ divi- 


dend additions’? It is within my knowledge 
that a large policy on the same life in another 
company was paid in full, notwithstanding tt 
lay in ite power to have squeezed the bene- 
ficiaries y* Pehe same proportion. Thinkin 
people may well inquire why such an unusua 
proceeding was deemed necessary. I observe 
that the same advertisement has been inserted 
in — papers in New York, and it looks as 
though that company has a great deal of 
somebody’s money to spend in advertising a 
fact that is generally considered to be as need- 
less as for a bank to advertise that it pays all 
proper checks presented at its counter, as for 
an upright merchant to advertise that he pays 
his honest debts at maturity. What are we 
coming to, anyhow?’ 


The officers of the company have a 
been charged with a tricky manipulation o 
their accounts and official statements under 
oath of receipts and payments. In fact, 
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their former actuary, Mr. Shep Ho- 
mans, has publicly asserted, and the charge 
has never been refuted, that he was gotten 
rid of for refusing to audit as correct a false 
account prepared by the executive officers 
for the use of the trustees. But we had 
not — the reported payments for 
death claims were open to doubt, although 
we knew that some of the settlements of 
such claims were far from commendable. 
For instance, some ten years ago a prom- 
inent gentleman, ins under an endow- 
ment policy, with large dividends additions, 
died in Buffalo. His premium fell due i 
before his death, but after he was too i 
attend to any business. Evidence was 
shown that he fully intended paying the 
erg oy then a few days past due, and, in 
act, the Company had in its own hands 
surplus funds belonging to him more 
than enough to pay the premium. On 
pentane the claim, his widow was 
nformed that the polic was forfeit- 
ed and nothing would be paid. Her 
brother called at the office, and urged the 
claim—at first without avail; but afterward 
was referred to one of the counsel of the 
company. This counsel told him he could get 
the amount insured if he, the said counsel, 
were allowed one-half the proceeds. The 
brother brought the matter before some of 
the trustees; but he was informed that 
the case had been referred to the said coun- 
sel and could not be taken out of his 
hands. Finally the claim was settled on 
the terms stated, and the widow received 
only one-half her we dues. Can the case 
alluded to in the Boston Post be one of sim- 
ilar character? 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


THe death of Mr. Cyrus Curtiss seems 
to have made no difference with the affairs 
of the Washington Life Insurance Compa- 
ny, which are running along as smoothly as 
ever. Mr. William A. Brewer, Jr., former- 
ly vice-president, is now the president, and 
Mr. William Haxtun is vice-president, as 
well as secretary. 


..Mr. John E. Dewitt, president of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Maine, arrived in town last week from Eu- 


rope, in the Cunard steamship ‘‘ Bothnia.” 
He has been making a short business trip 
to England. 








INSURANCE. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass, Standard)............ 81,113,857 68 
Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 

WORMOE), 000 sedncccccscesce. coccesocesosios 95,987,161 18 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C, Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amazi Dodd, 0.1L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President, 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B. J. Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel, 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
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Established A D. 1850, 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 Cc PST 8; 


HAS PAID 


$4,900,000 "°tonaynsiaere;® °° 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Ussitfies 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Present. 
0. ¥. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 


H. Y. 
Le 


KMCKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


fAissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 

GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 

HENRY W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ALLAN P, NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 
ik fre BeeuRn SECON of this oon Pa 


FEOROMTCAL 
All Forms of sevunddicaahdillinide 


~ JAMES BUELL, President. 
_ -_ ako. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


American Life Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., 8. E. COR. FOURTH, 


‘ee. 














ABSO. 
,and 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1870........... soodevece eves $8,822,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders....... decccccces 481,020 06 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL, 





rance on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No Trou fortetture 
pt poll policyholders. @ Massachusetts non non Secteere 
jaw offers unusual pro rotection 60 such as are 
cease paying premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres’t. AVERY J. SMITH, Sec'y. 
Ye>"" IRELAND, DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 





ett aan all 























HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMEMT, SHOWING UL = OF THE aoe ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879. 











CASH CAPITAL........ = BE RR Seppere ere eee eee eee ene ee, TOM, seteceereeereeeseeeeceereesessesecasecseecesessees BB000,000 OO 
FReserve FOr BRCti Str Gieee...... occ cccccccccccccccccccecccssceces siewabe bith disnaswausksponusadas bands ee eeessied cence tee ae ,728 217 00 
Reserve for Umpaid Losses ................:cccceeeeeeeeeees (istiihaats tindeteanpaninennsdeieaiaaeldrdaeanadmalalls "920,210 26 
Wet Surplus... ...........0000+ jeineheobeanesnsane vewgnedk steceasecceceesecceeeesscescscsscsscsccssesssssscsssesescsssscsscccsscccsscsssscsoess NTO, 504 48 

TOTAL ASSETS.............++: Levesiepsdiiiiiebanaeatiaesind inanen sesneeeeseteceenscecsceeseeeeeesecscseseeceessesees PG, 198,091 74 





SUMMARY 


‘OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 


in 005555 5008s nei Dbes Miednk chen sagsdsndgnscosdenscesecs $92,422 67 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First iim on Real Estate (worth 1,926 

United States Stocks (market WRIRE)...... sees ceeecssccsecensecoss MINIT 932193500 00 
ee | Ne ec cpabsiebisnabebceboccebbenkiets 189,575 00 
State and Municipal eh ES cochooge poopoccespnepecedonteg 977 


WOM.....0062 bude a dibihaen teammate 
T. B. CREENE . 
nu, } Ass’t Seo’s. 


EDW. H. AHER 





Loans on ache, payetee on erences 






— value of Secur- 


ities $216,367 00)............. EET EO SRE een e fs '4 7 141,170 00 
Interest due on Ast 3 July, 1879 Mnoodlta aaa 5,178 25 
voy > Leaner ach eaprenn eA PaO PSDB tae roperccensacccesssces | “Raat SB 
Premiums a and uncollected on Policies issued at this office......... 9734 


Poe Pe ee CORE eee eee eee eer eee ey SOSH RESET EH ES SHHHEHHHEHE HEHEHE EEE EH HH SESH THEE EEE 





J. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMAR TH, Vice-Pres. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres. 


$6,128,021 74 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 








A Diwidend of FIVE Per Cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. : 

After a careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 





erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adopting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ors throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender vaiue in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period, 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 


provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 


5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
in force after three years from their dates re- 
spectively. 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 
SOCIETY’S 
ACENTS. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


— o 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC | 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ts 
a@ffaire on the Sist af December, 1976. 
Premiums received 
fom 1st ) 


PERLE ALO LGD PLOTS y 7 
Premiums on policies not marked off 1st eiapanictnin 
January, 1,848,607 36 


$5,858,006 3g 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... 
No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Fire disconnected 
Nesasesegee 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. . 


secured b Db; Stocks a otherwise. 
Real Fatate Claims due the Co 





Total Amount Of Asseté.......000++ 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holdérs thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent 1s declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
81st December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES. 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 

H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 

LEWIS CURTIS ALEXANDER V: BLA 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID GEORGE LANE, 

NW. BURNHAM, ROBERT L. STUART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES G. DE FORESTS, 

M. RGIS FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, WILLIA CE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIA FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS PETER V. KI 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB B. CODDINGTON, 
C. A, HAND HORACE K. BER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT A. A. Ray EN 


WILLIAM H. WEBB, WILLIA 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, RENTAMIN | i yh 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


---O-— 
Offices 160 Broadway, New York; 





Continental { Cer. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, {and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


— O-— 

Gress Assets, January, 1879..83,327,771 74 

Cash Capital.............cce0sssee0e 1,000,000 00 

Not Surplues.........c.cccccccecccecee 1,038,422 27 

Reserve for Unearned Pre- 

1,060,384 21 

Reserve, representing other claims 
and undivided profits.............. 228,965 26 

INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


nited States Bonds MY market value..$1, 0o4, 0 00 
~y one other Bonds and Stocks 50 


nee epee ee serene eeeeeeaereseseees 


eunane 00 
608,750 00 
690,000 00 
142,084 54 
85,800 62 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
President. 


SOO e HE eee eee ersten eeetensees 





A. 8, WINCHESTER, 
Vice-President. 
R. E. 





—— 


LA CAISSE 


a NERALE, 
F PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE Ine RANCE EXCLUSIVELY, 


LOUIS pE CO of De Rham & Co. 
CHAS. COUDERT, Ga f Coudert 
Cc. "Rena: 


T.J. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNU aw REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred.........+.eeeeeeee+++$0,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878.......5...++ 
Interest received and accrued...........se00 . 2,264,560 48 
Less interest accrued, January lst, 1878. 


896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 


815,895 35—$1 948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
tions to same........ eevcene eecccccccccece Codececcces erececcece 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances.........-.e.seeeeeeees cocsecccccce - 281,005 20 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,800 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ Porryy 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL.....ceccccccccccecccseveesercesseseseeerees 8,568 98 — 


ACCOUNT. 


$5,918,679 50 


$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)...........+++ $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 

value $15,415,105 34)....... Peccccscccvecccoccs Rdadnaniadds cath 14,791,267 72 
WAN OMAR aids cick theta dads ce enabsecdiednttswadccsqnaenendgse toss 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on a veal estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security)........cceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeres 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)......... se ceeee ee eeee eens 621,984 98 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January lst, 1879.... 22.0... 6 cece eee twee eee seee ees 879,839 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000 ; included 

in liabilities)........ cceccesdascestecett FUNdC ee Teatlecdateccets 146,884 75 
Agomts’ balances.......0-.ceeseeeesseseeecceccccscseees Cvccccccece 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January lst, 1879...,.......+... 806,225 98 — 


# A detailed schedule Of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report fled with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York, 

Excess of market value of securities Over COSt..,...seseccccseeseees 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........ccccccccccssseess 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879........0-+¢- $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........0-se0+e miniagegmeas 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald..............eeeeseeeceseces 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium...............e cece cece eeeeeeees 32,369,338 40 


Reserved for contingent Habflities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 


$36,213,457 6) 


$36,837,295 23 


Reserved for premiums paid in advance....... waeadeed eseectccseccs 14,987 18— $34,025,858 50 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONt.......ssseccccvcccccrcccesessesscceceess rreerery 2,811,496 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 por cent., over 


$6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available os 


settlement of next annual premium. 
During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk, 127,748,473, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. 1 , 1875, $1,870,658. 
uary 1st, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816, 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128, Ineome from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. 
uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1978, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,048,665. 
uary 1st, 1870, $2,811,496. 


from t 








TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. 
J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


SPORE SR een 


HENRY TUCK, &. D., 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
Divisible surplus at 4 per ceat. Jan- 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 
HEXEY 1 ale WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


yee and Aotwary 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 4, 1879, 





GREAT PREMIUMS TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS! 


THE INDEPENDENT has always offered valuable and extraordinary Premiums, and in this respect it has surpassed all 
other similar journals. Its new Premiums are as follows: 


Worcester’s Unabridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary. 


Latest and Best Edition, 1854 Pages, over 1000 Mlustrations, Given Away for 


THREE SUBSCRIBERS, AT $3.00 


Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 


‘““WORCESTER” is now regarded as 
the STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 
Agassia, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 


The following extracts froma very few 
of the letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. We are sorry 








we have not room to print thousands of 
these letters. 


East Savaus, Mass., August 16th, 1879. 
The “‘ Worcester’s Unabridged” is received 
in good condition. Friends, in looking it over, 
say: ‘How can they doit?” I reply: ‘* That 
they do it here is the proof. The how you must 
ask them.” My only regret is that I did not 
comply with your conditions and secure the 
prize years before. 
FALES NEWHALL. 
LittLetTon, Mass., August 20th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary duly received 
by me is entirely satisfactory. Accept our 
sincere thanks for the very valuable volume. 
8. HARTWELL. 
Granp Raprps, Miocu., August 6th, 1879, 
Worcester’s Dictionary received in good con- 
dition, and 1 am well pleased with the invest- 
ment. JAMES F. GROVE. 
RoonestseR, N. Y., August 11th, 1879. 
The Worcester’s Dictionary came to hand 
safely, with which I am well pleased. 
F. H. COWMAN. 
ALBION, Ia,, August 6th, 1879. 
The Dictionary came all right last evening. 
Weare much pleased with it. It fully meets 
our expectations. M. J. HUSSEY. 


MIDDLETOWN, Conn., August 19th, 1879. 
The Dictionary received this morning, per- 
fectly satisfactory. 
STEPHEN C. SOUTHMAYD. 


Kutztown, Pa., August 18th, 1879. 
The Worcester Dictionary has been received 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
JAMES F. WAGENHORST. 





Ama, Wis., August 7th, 1879. 
Dictionary received and in excellent condi- 
tion. It is really a magnificent present. With 
Webster’s and Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries and Johnson’s Cyclopedias, I think I 
have a very good reference library. 
Many thanks for your splendid gift. 
J. N. YULE, 


New Bricuron, Penn., July 25th, 1879. 
Received the Dictionary a few days since. 
Am very much pleased with it. 
J. 8. HOERGER. 


Tapor, Ia., July 17th, 1879. 
Dictionary received all right. Very, very 
much pleased with it. WM. W. FOOTE. 
CamBri4 STATION, PENN., August 7th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received promptly and 
is entirely satisfactory. 
Mrs. A. O. BEITLER, 


WAVERLY, Mass., July 26th, 1879. 
Worcester’s Dictionary has been received, 
Please accept my grateful thanks. 
8. A. MORSE. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., August 13th, 1879. 
The Dictionary received all right. 
N. SEARS, 


CLEVELAND, O., August 18th, 1879. 
Dictionary received in good order. 
8. WILLIAMSON. 


Map_e Rapips, Miou., Aug. 1st, 1879, 
Dictionary received in good order. 
JAMES A, FORMAN. 


Crnommati, O., Aug. 2nd, 1879. 
The Dictionary received. 
DANIEL Ds CAMP, 








EACH---$39.00. 


ConcorD, Mass., August 12th, 1879. 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of your 
very valuable premium, the Dictionary, given 
for renewal of subscription for three years for 
your highly esteemed paper, THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. It was received to-day in excellent order 
and is entirely satisfactory. 

HENRY F. SMITH. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 30th, 1879. 
The Dictionary arrived yesterday from Phil- 
adelphia in perfect condition. Am highly 
pleased with it and consider it the best invest- 
ment I could have made with the money. 
The paper is worth $9.00. Think my book will 
bring you more orders. M. B: NEWKIRK. 
FarrHAVEN, Mass., July 28th, 1879. 
Your generous premium—viz., Worcester’s 
Unabridged Dictionary—was received in good 
order this P. M., and must express myself as 
more than satisfied with the Dictionary. It is 
truly a splendid present, and for which please 
accept my heartfelt thanks. 
ALEXANDER TRIPP. 
ALBION, ILL., July 28th, 1879. 
The Dictionary was received promptly and 
in good order. R. A. GILCREST. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., July 19th, 1879. 

I received the Dictionary in due time, in 
good order. W. H. KLINGENSMITH. 
ROCKLAND, DEL., July 17th, 1879. 

Received the Dictionary in due time. 
Thanks for the same. R. LEITHEAD. 
MANNSVILLE, N. Y., July 30th, 1879, 

The Dictionary was received all right to-day. 
J. M. THOMPSON. 


REV. JOSEPH Cook€’s NEW BOorfss, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joserx Coox’s six remarkable volumes, 


entitled ‘ BroLoery,”’ “TRANSCENDENTALISM, “OrTHODOXY,” “ConscIENCE,”’ ‘“‘ HEREDITY,” 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to an 

yen, and any two volumes, post; 
e can furnish sheets con 

a _ or Twenty-five Cents each course. 


4; or, we will send any three volumes 
Rev. Joseph Cook’s Mon 





and “MarRiaGE,” embody, in a revised and 
ston. (Retail price, $1.50.) "A copy of any one 


subscriber to Tot INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance ; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 
S, postpelé, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


y Lectures from October 11th, 1877, to January 1st, 1878, and from November 14th, 1878, to January lst, 1879, for Fifty 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed 
or not, who sends $3 for one — subscri 
(also postage aT Som the following 


volume ao 
Pidwick Pare 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend, 516 pages. 


8. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 
4 Nicholas a 516 pages, 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 


6 Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


th one = who remits 


; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 


.00 for three years in advance. 
. Old Curiosit' 


8. Little Dorri 


~~: ~4-* 388 pages 
10. Barnab ard Times. 570 pogo. 
eee te Pictares from Italy, an erican Notes. 


| ii, ee 3 
506 pages. 





Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
on, in advance, is offered Tur INDEPENDENT for one og portage Baa. , together with any one volume, handsomely bo 
or 


und in cloth, with 1! — 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 

“tar page and ~~ wmeenen Pieces. 530 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great =, 514 pages. 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches b: 

14. —— Traveler, and additional Christmas & Stories. 


1b. The Myste 
gland, 


z. 5% 


of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 


e 
Dat, Humphsey’s Clock, etc. 660 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Tay, 


Any one of the Magnificent (@ Steel Engravings, -€9 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year in advance---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; a.) FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMA' 


TION.” Fine 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 


Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


each 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Eugravings ever : 1 er ene It has a historic interest 


to every American, iil and ex as it does, by one of the 
penter, — sone exact port 
of Secretari Chase, Stanton, Welles, 


find a place her every viene in the country. 


portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


ts of President Eaneste and his entire Cabinet, com d 
Bates, 


Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


Ritchie. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Se = é 9) a. By 
nite ormer 


rice at the x J Stores, $15.00 each 
“CHARLES 8U 
** Ex-Vice-Presiden| 
“EDWIN M. STANTON,” Fine Steel En 
Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HY 





With portraits of 44 of = most prominent authors of 


NER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 
“ Ex-President Ue 8, GRANT.” Fine Steel oe By 
WILSON,” Fine Steel En 


aring 


Ritchie. 
By Ritchie. 


BACKED. SONGS No. 2” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is soomtet full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’? than'can be found elsewhere, and is 


altogether one of the m 
This reall 
EVERY SUBSCRIB 
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Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Copies sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDHPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Young and Old, 


NOBODY’S CAT. 





BY MARY ESTHER MILLER. 





He comes again, that sneaking scamp; 
That vile, disreputable tramp ; 

That yellow cat, with one eye out 
And minus half his tail—the lout ; 

His scanty hair torn out in fight— 

A wretch forlorn, a sorry sight. 


I mind me well not long ago 

He paced these fields a full-fledged beau. 
His whiskered head, his dainty paw, 

His glossy coat without a flaw, 

His well-curled tail, his high-bred stare 
Proclaimed him favored of the fair. 


Ah! then his food was creamy milk, 
His bed a lounge of down and silk ; 
A darling mistress sought his weal, 
No grief her petted puss might feel. 
By night, by day he went his ways, 
Well surfeited with love and praise. 


But now, you beast, you wretched wight, 
Begone from decent people’s sight. 

Go steal from swine your mouldy bit, 
Make haste my premises to quit, 

Or else be pelted well with stones. 

There now, jog on, old crazy bones. 


But what is this that dims my eyes ? 
What stirrings of my soul arise ? 
There’s something human in your look, 
A something that I cannot brook. 
That boy of mine in foreign lands, 
Afar from reach of loving hands, 


Tolled on by Fortune's fickle beams, 
Only to see their fading gleams 

(For some get wealth and some get pain, 
And some get want and others gain). 

In life’s hard race, oh! what if he 

A friendless, homeless, wand’rer be ! 


Come back, Grimalkin, wretched thief, 
For all your pains now here’s relief ; 

A kindly hand to stroke your fur, 

A bed where you may dream and purr, 
No more on winter nights to roam, 
For here are friends and here a home, 
HATFIELD, Mass, 





BERTIE’S FIRST ACQUAINTANCE 
WITH THE PENDULUM. 


BY 8. ©. LEAVITT. 








Bert and his parents were at the 
breakfast-table. 

‘‘ Bertie,” said his father, ‘‘if I were in the 
habit of betting, I shouldn’t be afraid to bet 
twenty dollars I can tell how far it is from 
here to the depot.” 

“Oh! yes,” cried that sharp young gen- 
tleman. ‘‘ You have asked somebody.” 

‘‘No, I have not,” replied his father. 
“And I have not been over the ground 
or seen the statement written anywhere.” 

Bertie looked puzzled. He asked his 

er if she knew about it. She did not; 
but thought it some kind of a hoax, as 
her husband was very fond of a joke. 
“You mean to excite our curiosity, and 
then play some absurd game on us,” she 
said, as she passed a smoking cup of coffee. 

“Yes,” cried Bertie, ‘‘just as you did 
when you got us to go out, the first night 


we came here, and get used, you said, to’ 


the points of the compass by looking at the 
North Star, when it wasn’t the North Star 
at all, but a big bright one away down 
south.” Then, turning to his mother and 
laying his slim hand on hers, he added, 
with an arch glance at his father: ‘‘We 
shall have to look out forhim. Shan’t we, 
Mother?” ; 

The mother smiled into the dark eyes 
of her ‘‘one son” with a look which 
meant: ‘‘We are a match for him this 
time.” 

But the father laughingly protested 
that this was no hoax, but something real, 
adding: ‘‘I haven’t measured it, or heard 
any one tell, or compared it with any known 
distance. I cannot even see the distance; 
but I know, nevertheless—that is, the air- 
line distance.” 

‘‘Ho! ho! The air-line distance!” repeated 
Bertie, more mystified than ever. 

Here the girl brought in a message from 
a neighbor, which engrossed the attention 
till breakfast was over; and then came 
prayers, and the subject was apparently 
forgotten. ; 

Bertie and his parents had just come to 
live inthe town of G———._ Bertie’s father 





was a minister, and the parsonage stood on 
a hillside, which overlooked a wide stretch 
of country to the east and south—a beauti- 
ful landscape. Below the hill lay the 
great meadow, through which lay the 
railroad; and together the three had al- 
ready often watched the trains sweeping 
along the level country, till finally lost to 
view in the distant windings of the valley. 
A moving train of cars has a great fascina- 
tion for men and women, as well as children; 
and this morning, as usual, the shrill 
whistle brought father and mother, as 
well as Bertie, to the window. 

‘“‘Now,” cried Bertie, jumping up and 
down, as though the sudden recollection 
took him quite off his feet, ‘‘just tell us 
how you know the distance from here to 
the depot.” 

“‘ Well, if you and your mother will come 
up-stairs, I will show you,” said his father, 
leading the way. 

Up they went, into a chamber overlooking 
the great meadow. ‘‘There,” said Mr. L, 
pointing to a string suspended from the 
ceiling, with a piece of mineral attached to 
theend. ‘‘I tell by that.” 

Bertie cast a suspicious glance at his 
father; but said nothing. Jokers are no 
more believed when they tell the truth than 
those other fellows whom we are too polite 
to mention, you know. 

‘‘You will have to explain to us,” said 
Mrs. L,, across whose mind glimmered a 
faint recollection of something in natural 
philosophy. 

‘Well, then, Bertie, pay attention,” and 
Mr. L. unconsciously struck an attitude. 
He had been a famous school-teacher in his 
day and the air clung to him. ‘‘ Thisstring, 
with the stone attached, we will call a 
pendulum, and itis just thirty-nine and 
one-tenth inches long. Now, a pendulum 
thirty-nine and one-tenth inches long wil} 
vibrate once in a second,” and he gave it a 
slight blow which set it in motion. 

‘*Oh! but, if you give it a hard hit, won’t it 
go in less time?” asked Bertie, with his 
eyes as sharp as needles. 

‘‘No, that makes no difference,” replied 
his father. 

‘Yes, but just see how much faster it 
goés now!” cried Bertie, giving it a hard 
blow. 

‘“Yes, and how much further it goes,” 
added his father. ‘‘No, whether the 
motion is fast or slow, long or short, there 
is no perceptible difference in the time it 
takes to make a vibration.” 

Here Mr. L. tried various motions, and 
had Bertie count. At length he saw it for 
himself—how when the pendulum went fast 
it described a greater arc,.as his father put 
it; and when it went slow it only went a 
little way, or described a small arc. 

‘But what has that to do with the cars?” 
asked Mother, whose early scientific educa- 
tion had been neglected. 

**T guess I know!” cried Bertie ‘‘ Sound 
goes at the rate of a mile in four and three- 
fourths seconds, and if you count—” But 
here he stuck fast. ‘ 

‘¢ What's the matter?” asked his father, 
smiling. ; 

““Why, you can’t tell that way, because 
we don’t hear the sound till it gets here; 
and then it won’t help us any.” 

“There is another way you can tell. If 
you watch the engine, you will see the steam 
puff up when they blow the whistle, and if 
you commence to count the beats of your 
pendulum, then you can tell very nearly.” 

“Yes; but how fast does sight go?” 
questioned Bertie, whose training had 
sharpened his wits and kept him always on 
the lookout for mistakes, often intentionally 
made by his father. 

‘‘Light moves so fast we are not required 
to make allowance for it in distances of a 
few miles. Now, to be accurate, you had 
better learn to count four to each vibration 
of the pendulum—thus: one, two, three, 
four; one, two, three, four—till you can do 
it without thinking; and then, when the 
train comesalong, and yousee the steam from 
the whistle, you can begin and count by 
fours till you hear the sound. Then, if you 
divide the number you have counted by 
nineteen, the quotient will be the distance 
in miles.” 

‘‘ Nineteen? What do you divide by nine- 
teen for?” asked Bertie. 

“Why, don’t you see? If you count four 
to the second, you can just count nineteen 


to the mile. Four and three-fourths seconds 
to the mile, you know.” 

Bertie saw, and fell to practicing, prepar- 
atory to the next train—sometimes giving 
the pendulum a hard hit and sometimes an 
easy one, for the sake of putting his new 
knowledge to the test; and the ‘‘ one, two, 
three, four” soon came of itself. But at 
length he grew tired of it, and was meditat- 
ing some means of escape to the stable, where 
he was inventing a new kind of crow-trap, 
when a distant whistle renewed his interest 
and set him to counting with redoubled en- 
ergy. 

‘* Keep cool,” said his father, steadying 
the pendulum, which was whirling through 
the air in rather a jerky fashion. ‘Now, 
watch for the train, and I will count with 
you till you get a little used to the busi- 
ness.” 

They watched the train intently. Up 
went a puff of steam. ‘‘One, two, three, 
four; one, two, three, four; one, two, three, 
four” went steadily on till the sound of the 
whistle brought them up as they were just 
commencing on the eighth ‘‘one,” which 
made the distance one mile and a half, as 
nearly as you can estimate it. 

“IT tell you what it is,” cried Bertie, 
struck with a brilliant idea. ‘‘ You keep 
dark about this, Father, and when I get to 
be a man I'll invent a machine to measure 
distances that way. You see, I'll have an- 
other fellow go ahead with a gun, and I can 
tell by the flash, you know; and that will 
be an invention nobody else ever thought 
of.” 

‘Who first thought of the pendulum, 
anyway?” asked Bertie, that evening, pull- 
ing out one of his own manufacture, where- 
with he was going to electrify the boys. 

“It was Galileo,” answered his mother, 
laying down her book. 

‘‘What, that man hanging up in the 
study, with the long white beard and his 
arm resting on a book, and some kind 
of an instrument in his hand?” 

‘Yes. That represents him when he 
was an old man; but when he first thought 
of the pendulum he was only about eighteen 
years old.” : 

‘‘I never should have thought of it,” 
said Bertie, swinging his pendulum back 
and forth meditatively. 

“‘And what made him think of it was 
seeing the regular swinging of a lamp in 
the cathedral at Pisa, where he lived,” con- 
tinued his mother. 

‘*T should have put a patent on it,” said 
Young America, with a decided nod. 

“And that is the way all great discover- 
fes are made—by observation and study,” 
said his mother, pursuing her own thought. 

“I should think, then, Indians would 
discover things,” responded Bertie, ignor- 
ing that last clause about study. ‘They 
always see everything.” 

He had just been reading ‘‘The Lost 
Trail.” 

“Yes; but the trouble with them is,” 
said his mother, ‘‘ they know nothing about 
the sciences, nothing about books, what 
discoveries other men have made, and so, 
when they see all these things, they are not 
put in mind of anything. Now, when 
your father showed you how to mark off 
time by the pendulum, and then talked 
about telling the distance to the cars by it, 
you immediately thought how fast sound 
travels, and so connected the two together, 
and in time could probably have studied 
out the whole thing by yourself. Knowing 
one thing helps you to find out another. 
One has not only got to observe; but he 
must study books written by men who have 
themselves studied and thought a great 
deal before he can hope to make any dis- 
coveries of importance. Galileo studied 
long and hard before he understood enough 
about the pendulum to apply it to clock- 
work, one of the most useful inventions 
ever thought of.” 

Bertie rose with a yawn. He felt this 
talk was getting rather personal. 

“I know a greater inventor than Galileo, 
Mother,” he said, rubbing his eyes. 

‘Well, my son?” 

“That man who first invented sleep. 
Sancho Panza tells about him, you know.” 

Bertie was already in the entry. 

“¢ What if he had put a patent on it?” 

But his mother got no response, save @ 
suppressed chuckle from the upper hall. 
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OBJECTS ON THE SHORE.” 
BY LIZZIE P. LEWIS. 


THERE is a curious object very familiar 
to all who frequent the seashore and 
which by many is supposed to be a species 
of sea-weed. It is popularly known as the 
“‘fairy-purse”; but is really the egg-case of 
the ray-fish or skate. It is open at both 
ends, and, if we carefully pull to pieces. any 
of the many specimens cast ashore during 
the early fall, we will find a substance 
resembling the yolk and white of a bird’s- 
egg within it. A few weeks after the fish, 
partly developed, can be seen, and a little 
later the skate, fully formed, with its tail 
over its back, as if only waiting its Crea- 
tor’s voice to call it from its death-like sleep 
into its liquid home. 

But there is another much prettier purse 
than this belonging to the dog-fish. It issome- 
times dark brown, sometimes of a transpa- 
rent horn color, with threads from the four 
corners, occasionally several feet long, 
forming graceful, curled tassels, like the 
tendrils of a vine. With these it catches 
around the stems of the fucus or the pro- 
jections of rocks, thus fastening its egg-shell 
securely until the tiny inmate is ready fora 
launch into the waters. 

The lobster, which is more generally 
appreciated in the form of patties or salad, 
is a native of our waters, and is well 
worthy of some thoughts not purely selfish 
and material. There are few creatures in 
which the skill of the Supreme Author of 
all is more beautifully manifested. The 
articulated plates of the tail are moved by 
very powerful muscles, and by suddenly 
contracting these the lobster can dart for- 
ward with wonderful rapidity. By means 
of these, too, it can hide in crannies and 
nooks so small that it would almost seem 
impossible for it to enter. 

If you observe the nippers of the larger 
claws, you will find little knobs at the mar. 
gin, while the edges of the smaller ones are 
toothed. This presents an instance of a 
beautiful design. The lobster is a vora- 
cious eater, nothing coming amiss which it 
finds in its way, and the knobbed pincers 
allow it to keep a strong hold on the stalks 
of sea-weed, while it cuts its food with the 
smaller ones. 

The lobster changes its armor at certain 
seasons. This armor is composed of phos- 
phate of lime and animal matter, and when 
it casts off its coat of mail it also throws off 
the covering of its eyes, the membrane of 
its stomach, its teeth, and all the tendons 
to which the muscles of the claws are fas- 
tened. Instances are told of the lobster 
being enticed into the fisherman’s creel 
when just ready to cast its shell, and of the 
man’s surprise, when about transferring the 
animal from creel to basket, to find himself 
holding only an empty shell, the animal 
having adroitly slipped out. 

The consumption of this delicious fish 
being immense, Providence has kindly so 
ordered it that the reproduction should 
also be extraordinary, twenty thousand 
eggs being produced in a season by one 
lobster. 

Another odd inhabitant of the coast is 
the common crab, who deserves the name 
of le crabe enragé (the mad crab), by which 
it is known on the shores of France. It is 
amusing to see them walking sideways over 
the sands, making desperate efforts to hide 
themselves if touched. When caught, they 
fight valiantly for freedom; and, if unable 
to escape any other way, they drop off the 
claws by which they are held, and move 
away with their smaller limbs, having the 
power to renew the lost claws after a time. 

But loveliest among these common ob- 
jects of the shore is the star-fish, the un- 
doubted descendant of that extinct species 
called Encrinites by geologists and stone- 
lilies or St. Cuthbert’s beads by unscientific 
persons. There is one stalked star-fish still 
in existence; but the stalk only remains 
during the early stage of its existence, 
when it is affixed to seaweeds and stems of 
corallines, much resembling a beautiful 
rose-colored flower. 

Star-fishes usually have five equal arms, 
not unlike in appearance a crossof honor, 
which has five branches, They vary in 
color, being yellowish gray, red, and dark 
violet. The body of the Asteria, or star-fish, 
is supported by a calcareous envelope, com- 
posed of numerous pieces. The number of 
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pieces in the Red Sea star-fish (Asteria ru- 
bra) is estimated at eleven thousand. Its 
feet are really membranous tubes, disposed 
in rows along the under surface of the rays, 
theugh the rays themselves are moveable. 
Its motions are so slow that its manner of 
progression can only be discovered by the 
closest observation. The mouth is situated 
on the lower surface of the disc and is al- 
most directly over the stomach, which fills 
nearly all of the central portion of the an- 
imal. 

The Asterias, or star-fish, are very greedy, 
attacking even shell-fish, being particularly 
fond of oysters, which they are intelligent 
or skillful enough to open without the aid 
of aknife. It is said that the fish puts its 
mouth close to the closed edge of the oyster- 
shell and then injects a few drops of a bit- 
ter liquid, which its mouth secrets, into the 
shell, which forces the oyster to open its 
valves. The stomach of the star-fish is 
then pushed in and enwraps the oyster, 
which is soon digested in its own shell. 

The most wonderful thing about these 
curious creatures, however, is their vitality. 
An English naturalist mentions a proof of 
this. He once picked up a single ray of an 
Asteria. At the end of five days (it was 
kept in sea-water, of course) he observed 
that four tiny rays and a mouth had been 
produced, and at the end of a month the 
old ray had been entirely destroyed and a 
new creature formed from the useless frag- 
ment. 

Still another peculiarity is the readiness 
with which they commit suicide. The mo- 
ment the living animal feels itself seized by 
a human hand it begins to break itself to 
pieces; so that, in order to preserve them 
whole, they should be plunged instantly 
into a pail of cold fresh water, which is 
immediate death, for they cannot live out 
of salt water. 

Very similar in structure to the Asterias 
are the animals called sea-urchins (Echinus). 
Their rounded shells are very common on 
most beaches, and the fossil remains, often 
in great perfection, are found in abundance 
in flint and chalk deposits. The shells are 
covered with tubercles, to which during 
the life of the animal jointed spines were 
attached. Most wondrously suited to the 
needs of the living creature within the shell 
is the structure of these spines. By their 
means it can climb to places where other 
animals, which look far better fitted for 
traveling, can never go. If an enemy ap- 
proaches, it can dig a hole in the sand and 
lie safely hidden uniil the danger is past. 

Besides the spines, there are suckers 
which protrude from the calcareous case, 
which not only serve as feet, enabling the 
animal to adhere firmly to rocks, but also 
serve as means of offense and defense; 
for, if crab or fish is touched by them, the 
touch is fatal and the victim is dragged to 
the mouth and devoured. This mouth is 
an orifice, surrounded by a fleshy ring and 
set with sharp teeth and jaws, whose mus- 
cles are so powerful that they can bite 
through very hard substances. The most 
common species is the one called sea egg 
(Xchinus sphera). In some countries it is 
used for food, the ancients having regarded 
them as great delicacies, eating them raw 
and also dressed in various ways. 

About the shores of Fire Island are great 
numbers of those strange creatures called 
sea-cucumbers, or Holothurians. They are 
slimy to the touch and at first sight not 
attractive, oblong in form, tapering at the 
ends, and covered with rows of suckers, 
while beautiful feathery tentacles surround 
the mouth. 

The star-fish, when irritated, can break 
into pieces; but the sea-cucumber has the 
still more remarkable faculty of being able 
to vomit up the whole of its internal struc- 
ture, leaving nothing behind but the empty 
sac. Yet the animal continues'to live and 
after some months the organs are repro- 
duced. Other species, too, can split them- 
selves down the middle, forming, after a 
time, two perfect animals. 

The Holothurie are very abundant in the 
East. On the Neapolitan coast they are 
large and plentiful and form a common 
article of diet for the poor, being cheaper 
even than maccaroni. In the Malayan and 
Chinese seas they are highly esteemed, fleets 
of boats regularly visiting the islands north 
of Australia and the shores of New Hol- 








land and New Zealand to procure them. 
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They are sometimes found among the 
tangled seaweed on the shore; but are more 
generally procured by diving. When 
caught, they are boiled, then flattened with 
stones, then spread on bamboo mats to 
dry in the sun, or else dried over the smoke 
of a wood-fire. When prepared in this 
way, they are known in commerce as 7’re- 


pang. 

Many of my readers have, doubtless, 
watched the phosphorescent brightness fol- 
lowing in the wake of an ocean steamer, 
when, as it glides on, 

: “ Every track 
Is a flash of golden fire.” 
The sailor, if asked, will tell us that the 
light is caused by the sheathing of the hulk 
striking fire in consequence of her rapid 
motion; but we know that it is attributable 
to the myriads of jelly-fish, the greater 
number of which are invisible in daylight, 
being clear as crystal and liable by their 
size and transparency to escape our notice. 

The whole family of jelly-fish is included 
under the name of Acalephx, the Greek 
work for nettle; probably given on account 
of the stinging properties possessed by some 
of them. 

There is one species, the Hairy Cyanea 
(Cyanea capillata), which has a dull brown 
disc, and drags after it a number of fila- 
ments, which constitute the so-called 
“hair.” If a bather gets entangled in its 
meshes, he experiences a prickly torture, 
until the fish uncoils its arms of its own ac- 
cord and permits the bather to swim away. 

None of the genus are more interesting 
than the Medusa family, so called by Lin- 
neus, from their Gorgon-like appendages. 
They are ubiquitous creatures, being found 
alike in the icy waters of the polar oceans 
and under the burning sun of the Tropics. 
They are composed of a few filmy cells, 
filled with a substance resembling sea-wa- 
ter; and if lefton the shore but a few 
hours they dissolve, leaving only a few 
small films behind. 

They are of various hues—sometimes lim- 
pid as crystal, sometimes pale pink or blue 
or opaline. The color of the Greenland 
sea, which varies from ultramarine to olive 
green, was found to be caused by the im- 
mense tribes of the Medusas which swarm 
there. So too in the Red Sea they are 
said to teem in such abundance as to bear a 
proportion of one-third to the given volume 
of water. 

When moving in the sea, they resemble 
floating umbrellas or mushrooms, the han- 
dle or stem being replaced by a central 
body, divided into lobes, beautifully fringed, 
so that one is apt to mistake them at first 
sight for roots. 

About the most beautiful of these fish is 
the Physalia, or Portuguese man-of-war. 
It is formed of a sort of crested sac or blad- 
der, which floats on the water, with num- 
berless long streamers below. It properly 
belongs to tropical waters, though occasion- 
ally is found north, having floated up in 
the warm current of the Gulf Stream. The 
stinging properties of the Physalia are very 
great. Instances are given to prove this. 
One is of a young sailor who leaped naked 
into the sea to seize a magnificent one pass- 
ing near the ship. When he reached it, the 
creature surrounded the young man with 
its thread-like filaments, nearly a yard in 
length. He cried for help, overcome with 
the burning pain; and scarcely had he man- 
aged to reach the vessel and get aboard 
again before the pain and inflammation 
were so violent that brain fever ensued and 
great fears were entertained for his life. 

By this means, too, it can conquer fish 
much larger than itself. The fish is seized 
and benumbed by these tentacles, and then 
drawn with amazing rapidity to the mouths 
concealed among themselves, where it is 
speedily absorbed. 

These are only a few of the many objects 
a few walks with open eyes will show us. 
Each has its specific use—as, for instance, 
the jelly-fish, which we like to fancy the 
lamps to lighten the dense darkness of the 
world beneath the waves; and, though we 
can with many of them only dimly guess 

for what they were formed, one thing wedo 
know—that with one accord they. all 
“Sing and work for God along the strand.” 





THe young man who, wishing to know 
the pronunciation of a word, was advised to 
consult the authorities, interviewed the mayor, 
three aldermen, and the sheriff. 


[Communications for this department showld be ad- 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tux Inperenpert, New York.) 


“Puiz” desires some one to solve the fol- 
lowing: 

A general is at the foot of his army, which is 
25 miles long. They start together, and the 
army travels 25 miles in 10 hours, while he 
travels up around the head and back again to 
the foot. How far does he have to go? 

Problem: Wy =12 
2 + zy =10 


To find z and y. Cc. R. B. 


THE FOX AND HOUND. 

A fox is 82 rods in advance of a hound. The 
hound can run 82 rode in a minute; the fox 16 
rodsina minute. Now, at the end of the first 
minute they will be 16 rods apart; at the end 
of the next half minute, 8 rods apart; at the 
end of the next quarter minute, 4 rods apart ; 
at the end of the next eighth of a minute, 2 
rods apart; and eo on. How long will it take 
the hound to catch the fox? Cc. R. B. 


EASY CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in dark, but not in light. 
My second fs in day, but not in night. 
My third is in wrong, but not in right. 
My fourth is in duel, but not in fight. 
My fifth is in beat and also in bite. 
My sixth is in loose, but not in tight. 
My whole is a very large river. 
J.B. M., Ir. 
BORIED OITIES. 


1, Pay that rent on my store. 

2, He walked from morn on Monday to noon 
on Saturday. 

8. Her head was covered with a calico bon- 
net. 

4. If he drinks ale, must he necessarily be a 
toper? 
5. He lives on an isle west of comre. 


OLD PROBLEM. 
A sent his two boys to the fair to sell apples. 
Fach had 60. One was to sell 3 for a cent, the 
other 2 foracent. They returned, bringing 50 
cents as proceeds of their sales. The next 
day, one of the boys being sick, the other was 
sent out with 120 apples, with instructions that, 
as his brother had sold 8 for a cent and he 2 
for a cent, he should sell 5 for 2 cents. He did 
as commanded ; but had only 48 cents to give 
to his father. Why not 50 cents, as before? 
W. P. iL. 


THAT WOOD-PILE AGAIN, 


“FE. P. G.” thinks that that man didn’t re- 
ceive the right change for cutting the wood, 
after all. He reasons: 

‘Suppose the pile of 4-foot wood be piled in 
two equal piles, with the sticks end to end, 
and then divide each pile in the middle and 
take half of each, and we have a pile of the 
exact shape and dimensions of the 8-foot pile. 
Now, to saw the pile of 4foot wood, as now 
arranged, containing one cord, will require 
four cuttings of the saw, and to saw the pile of 
8-foot wood will require five cuttings. Now, 
as four cuttings cost $1, five cuttings will 





cost one-fourth more, or $1.25. Again, as 


there are four times as many sticks in the 4 
foot pile as in the other, and as each stick has 
to be sawn twice, the labor of sawing the 8-foot 
pile is to that of sawing the other as 5 to 8. 
That is, it will cost § of $2, or $1.25 again. 
I have at least two more solutions giving the 
sane result.’’ 

(This is ingenious. Who follows the new 
champion ?—Kp.] 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK, 


RHOMBOIDS. 
Zz. Il 
LORD TOWN 
HEAD NEAT 
DIET TIER 
SNOB 
STEP-LADDER. OORKSCREW, 
PianO eMir 
Bien’ ‘ie 
i e vy 
Cc . H Pst! 
TaboO aPex 
U a raPt 
ActoR eRib 
fy A meEt 
IeliP eHin 
oO H idEa 
Noisy eNip 
maSt 
pint 
fo0Ol 
iNto 
Bortep CitTies.—1. Montreal. 2. Para. 


8. Norwalk. 4. Lyme. 5. Chelsea. 6. Venice. 
7. Berne. 8. Cairo. 9. Genoa. 10. Nyack. 
BisHoP oF OxrorD’s PuzzLe.—The human 
body. (Who can find all the particulars ?) 
Enrama.—“ Money makes the mare go.”’ 
Tue Fox, Gooss, anD Cornn.—The man first 
takes the roose over; then returns and gets the 
corn, but brings back the goose to the starting- 
point. He leaves the goose and takes the fox 
over (the corn is safe with the fox); and then 





he goes back and brings the goose over. 





Wuen the summer harvest was gathered in, 
And the sheaf of the gleaner grew white and 


thin, 
And the. ploughshare was in its furrow left, 
Where the stubble-land had been lately cleft, 
An Indian hunter. with unstrung bow, 
seme down where the valley lay stretched be- 
ow. 


He was a stranger there, and all that day 

Had been out on the hills, a perilous way ; 

But the foot of the deer was far and fleet, 

And the wolf kept aloof from the hunter’s feet, 
And bitter feelings passed o’er him then, 

As he stood by the populous haunts of men. 


The winds of autumn came over the woods, 
As the sun stole out from their solitudes ; 

The moss was white on the maple’s trunk, 
And dead from its arms the hale vine shrunk, 
And ripened the mellow fruit hung, and red 
Were the trees’ withered leaves around it shed, 


The foot of the reaper moved slow op the 


awn 
And the sickle cut down the yellow corn ; 

The mower sung loud by the meadow-side, 
Where the mists of evening were spreading 


wide; 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the 


ea, 
And the dance went round by the greenwood 
tree. 


Then the hunter turned away from that scene, 
Where the home of his fathers once had been, 
And heard by the distant. and measured stroke 
That the woodman hewed down the giant oak, 
And burning thoughts flashed over his mind 
Of the white man’s faith and love unkind. 


The — of the harvest grew high and 
£ht 5 

As her golden horn pierced the cloud of white, 

A footstep was heard in the rustling brake, 

Where the beech overshadowed the misty lake, 

And a mourning voice and a plunge from the 


sho 

And the hunter was seen on the hills no more. 

When — had passed on, by that still lake- 
side 


The fisher looked down through the river-tide, 
And there, on the smooth yellow sand dis- 
played, 

A skeleton wasted and white was laid, 

And 'twas seen, as the waters moved deep and 


slow, 
That the hand was still grasping a hunter’s 
bow. 


—H. W. LoneGre.iow, 
a rr 


A REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPH. 


TrrouGca the kindness of T. H. McAllis- 
ter, the well-known optician of New York, 
we are in possession of a microphotograph 
which, so far as we know, has not hitherto 
been equaled. Our readers are, no doubt, 
familiar with those photographs in which 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments, 
the Declaration of Independence, etc. are 
photographed on glass on a scale so small 
that they can be read only by a powerful 
magnifying glass. In general, a power of 
20 to 50 Sucesters brings out the letters 
clearly; but when a much higher power is 
applied the letters appear ragged and gran- 
ae. In the slide before us, however, the 
Lord’s Prayer is photographed on the ten- 
thousandth part of a square inch, and so 
fine is the work that it will bear inspection 
with a good 1-6th objective and eye- 
i 


ece, 

To give our readers a better idea of the 
character of this work the following facts 
will be useful: The Lord’s Prayer contains 
229 letters, and the whole Bible contains 
8,566,480 letters. Consequently, the Bib 
written of the same size letters, would 
space 15,711 times that required for the 
Lord’s Prayer. Therefore, if the Lord’s 
Prayer can be photographed on the ten- 
thousandth part of a square inch, the whole 
Bible could be bese hed on little more 
than an inch and a half. We have just meas- 
ured anew postal-card, and find that it is 5. 
18 inches by 8 inches, thus containing 15,39 
square inches. Therefore, if proportionate- 
ly reduced, the whole Bible could be photo- 
graphed nearly ten times on an ordinary 
postal-card. 

We are aware that writing much finer 
than this has been executed on glass with a 
diamond; but we believe that this is the 
finest sample of photography ever pro- 
duced. It is proper to add that it is the 
work of Mr. Langenheim, whose slides of 
the Declaration of Independence have long 
been well known to microscopists. The 
new slides will, no doubt, find a place in 
the cabinets of many of our microscopists, as 
remarkable curiosities.—Journal of Photog- 
raphy. 





HOME PROTECTION. 


‘* Home Protection” is the general name 
given toa movement already endorsed by 
the W. C. T. Unions of eight states, the 
object of which is to secure for all women 
above the age of twenty-one years the bal- 
lot as one means for the protection of their 
homes from the devastation caused by the 
legalized traffic in strong drink. 

‘ Tilinois and Massachusetts the ballot 
on the single question of license is all that 
has been asked; but Indiana, Iowa, and 
Minnesota ask for the ballot in general; 
while Ohio desires it ‘‘on all temperance 








questions.” Maine and Rhode Island have 
both endorsed the Illinois phase of the 
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movement, though the women of Maine 
(where prohibitory law is in full force) 
did this rather as a token of sympathy than 
with a view to active work. Several other 
states have signified their purpose to take 
up the new method ere long. It will be 
seen that, while the reason for seeking this 
added weapon in women’s hands is in each 
case that it may be used against the rum 
power, in defense of Home, there is much lat- 
itude in the methods by which it is sought, 
asalso in the extent to which the idea is 
carried out and in the progress which dif- 
ferent states have made. None has as yet 
achieved its purpose; but Massachusetts se- 
cured a majority of one in the Senate last 
winter and Illinois lacked one of a rao | 
in the House (two-thirds being essential to 
success). Both are making active prepara- 
tions for the second campaign; and, with 
the same end in view, Ohio and other states 
are also doing preparatory work. 














ATTENDANCE AT PRIMARIES. 


‘‘ ONE vote in the caucus is worth ten at 
the polls,” says Henry H. Faxon, of Mas- 
sachusetts, and to his statement all observ- 
ant men agree. When temperance ques- 
. tions are involved—and this is especially the 
case when municipal officers are to be nom- 
inated, or delegates sent to conventions 
where legislative officers are to be chosen— 
women who care for temperance ought to 
be out in force, because their presence will 
secure a much larger attendance of reputa- 
ble voters, and because in this way and by 
their influence they can do much to deter- 
mine the selection of candidates. When 
it seems best, a petition should be circulated 
pledging those who sign (both men and wo- 
men) to attend the primary meeting, and in- 
volving a request to others to go and do 
likewise. 








“Wat is the name of your cat, sir?’ 
inquired a visitor. ‘‘ His name was William,” 
said the host, ‘until he had fits; and since 
then we bave called him Fitz-William.”’ 
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Babres cry because they suffer, and the most re- 
Hable remedy for the relief of their discomfort is 
Dr. Bull’s Baby Syrup. Only 25 cents per bottle. 
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 &RLAMB 69 CARMINE ST, N.Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, FULPITS, ERG, 


Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
Silk §.8. Banners, Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
Vl. Cal, of Furniture, toc. Decorations & Banners, ioc 


INE ARCHERY 
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Prepared according to the directions of EF. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who aw accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Ilysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists, 
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Or T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical Beautifler, 


removes every blemish on beauty, and has long main 
a prominen in public estima 
tion and among fashionable ladies, preserving the 
m_ the influence 
es. One bottle will last six months, u 

every day. Beware of imitations or cream of sim 
Do not be imposed wu; by the statements: ‘‘ This 
article is cheaper. This is the Jame thing.” But stand 
the genuine, and you will stand by the right. ice, 


b 
F ie Pet bottle. 
TALIAN MEDICATED SOAP.—Cures Salt 
'y! las, Hing Woi 
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ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica. 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00., 75 & 77 Spring St., N.Y. 








upper » arms an ds, ete., 
neously, on single application, and positively without 
to the skin. Price, 41.00 r bottle. 
IQUID VEGETA 
delicate roseate ti to th 80 close! 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and immovab 
by — with cloth or dkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 


Mme. M. B, T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
_For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. __ 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


Art Worker in Wood, Brass, and Marble. 
E..GRAVED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE TO ORDER. 








COX & SONS, 1r»0x. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE, 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATION#, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
A DWELLINGS. 
List of CaTaLoauss on application. 


FINE WATCHES LOWER. 
yt Price-List of American i. 
tham Watches, with description and 
Petes of over 100 Fine Gold or Silver 
atches, sent toany address for a 

Wi tober to ms aie f th 
atches of the country, 
“| to be fully examined before ving 
any money. Undoubted Reference 
ven. . H. WHITE, Jeweler, 
ewark, N. J. 
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COMBINED WARDROBE, BUREAU, WASHSTAND 
LOOKING-GLASS, TOWEL-RACK & TOILET SHELVES, 
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Young America Press Co., 
“ 'Josaru WATSON, Proprietor,) 
35 Murray St., New York, 
M«<ce.. manufacture a large variety 
. of hand, self-inking and ro- 


presses taken in exc! Cir- 
culars free. Specimen k of 
Type, Cuts, &c, 10 cts. Tnstruc- 
tion k for Amateur Printers, 
15 cents. Sample os 
== of plain and fancy cards, 
=~ 10 cents, 





They ave of Fine, Soft 
being ABSOLUTELY FAST COLOR, will 


Jonas Hanway, an English author and _philan- 
thropist, was the first man in England who ventured 
to brave public opinion by carying an umbrella in the 

‘streets of London, about 1756. 
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THE 


COLUMBIA 


UMBRELLAS, 


WM. A. DROWN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


: are the only Umbrellas meeting in every 
particular the requirements of a thor- 


oughly good article, at moderate price. 


not turn brown or gray or soil the most 


delicate garment in dripping. 





None Genuine unless stamped on handle: 


“ COLUMBIA, 
FAST COLOR, 


DROWN & CO., Makers.” 





FOR SALE BY 


Best Dealers throughout the Country. — 











FORKS, SPOONS, etc. 





Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated. with Nickel and Siiver, 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. : 





Gingham, and, 
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Kar and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
Ainte or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of owr Subsoribers who are 
specially interested. 


OUTWARD MARES OF A GOOD COW. 


Tus sabject to me is very familiar and has 
been for the last twenty-four years. It is going 
over the same ground that has been gone over 
in every conceivable form that man’s imagin- 
ation conld place it in, end always striking at 
the same points. Nevertheless, it will have to 
be repeated over and over again, until every 
dairyman and dairyman’s son is impressed 
with its importance and interested in the dis- 
semination of such knowledge. 

There is no animal that bas been bred so 
carelessly for the business for which it was 
intended as the milch cow, and no class of 
men so blind to their own interests as the 
dairymen. They are, as a genera) rule, pur- 
chasing, feeding, and milking cows which 
barely, ifat all, pay for their keeping; raising 
calves of the same sort, from cows that are 
not fit to breed from; using sires without the 
least consideration whether they are from good 
milking families or asking the question 
whether their dams ever gave any milk. With 
this reckless way of breeding, how is it to be 
expected that dairying cen be a snccess ? 

To breed superior cows forthe dairy, the 
first point is to select your cows regardless of 
race; but do not purchase a cow because she 
ischeap. They seldom if ever pay in a dairy. 

Such as have shown themselves to be deep, 
rich milkers, whose antecedents have shown 
and proved themselves good cows, and who 
stamp the same characteristics upon their off- 
spring, seldom if ever miss, providing they 
have afairchance. Byselecting a bull from a 
cow of the same good qualities and raising 
your own calves, I will guarantee that in a 
very few years you will have a herd of cows 
that will fet disappoint you, either in quality 
or quantity of milk, providing you give them 
the proper food and enough of it to manufac- 
ture milk from; for you are all aware that the 
cow is but a machine for converting vegetable 
substances into milk. 

It is not always the handsome cow, I will 
soon describe to you, that gives the largest 
quantity or the best quality of milk, for 1 have 
seen among the natives some very ordinary, ill- 
shaped cows that were extra fine milkers. But 
they, like all other good cows, were well 
marked both in the escutcheon and the lacteal 
veins. I would breed from such a cow, using 
a thoroughbred bull, with undoubted milking 
qualities; forit is an easy matter to breed all 
the fine points, as far as beauty is concerned. 

If the judges at our county and town fairs 
were men who understood the points and 
marks of a good dairy cow, and would not 
have their judgment swerved by the general 
outline of symmetry and other points of beauty 
in the animal, but would earefully examine the 
texture and turns of the hair, the skin, flesh, 
and other signs and marks, and decide accord- 
ing to: that rule, showing and explaining to 
the inquiring minds why they have given the 
premium in the case, they would be doing their 
county or town and, in fact, the whole country 
a lasting service. On the contrary, I am sorry 
to say, there is very little regard shown, in 
selecting judges, as to their qualifications to 
decide intelligently upon the subjects required 
of them—many of them showing little or no 
knowledge of the business before them. 

There is another point to be looked after, 
and that is the care and training of the heifer 
the first year after her coming into profit. A 
good heifer can easily be spofled by careless 
milking and allowing her to dry up after being 
in milk a few months; for she is very certain to 
go dry at the same time ever after. She should 
be well fed, and milked nearly up to her com- 
ing into profit the second year. All cows are 
inelined to deteriorate, and nothing but good 
breeding and care will keep them up tothe stand- 
ard you wish to have themin for milk. You 
must not forget the color of their hair, horns, 
or muzzle. 

The best cows are of medium size, as a rule, 
and small boned. The head is small and 
rather long, with thick, wide lips, which give 
the muzzlea flat appearance; eyes large and 
bright, with a placid expression; ear large and 
thin, with soft, silky hair, and with rich orange- 
colored dandruff on the inside; horns set on a 
high pate, inclining forward at the base, and 
light, tapering, and clean—the annual rings not 
deep (though depth of the rings indicates the 
conditionin which the animal has been kept 
during the year. When well kept, they are in- 
distinct and ‘blended together); neck long, 
clean, and thin, but not slender—well cut up 
under the throat and thickening as it joins the 

shoulder, giving the shoulder a finished appear- 
ance; the brisket rather thin, ell down, and 
cleap.from the dewlap; shoulders should be 
thin at the top of the blade, broad at the points, 








which should be nicely rounded—the shoulders 
lower than the hips; fore-legs clean and straight 
and equally placed under the shoulders; back 
igclining upward; to the hip; chine full, 
which gives a full appearance to the crops; 
ribs rather straight and: flat, full over the 
heart, showing a strong constitution, for every- 
thing depends on that ine milch cow. Loins 
broad and hips wide and high; rumps up even 
with the hips. Though I have seen very good 
cows with low rumps; but they have in every 
case been otherwise uncommonly well marked. 

Pelvis should be wide, giving plenty of room 
for the tail; twist wide, but well cut up, which 
in all good cows must be the case, to give plenty 
of room for the udder. Thighs thin. The 

hind legs should be a little crooked, fine below 

the hock, with a good-sized, long foot. Dr. 

Loring, of Massachusetts, says: ‘‘ No cow can 

do the work of a dairy that has a small, short 

foot.” The tail should be long and tapering; 

but I cannot find any required length necessary. 

The uddershould be long and broad, well set 

up between the thighs, with good-sized teats, 

set wellapart. The belly should sag a little in 

front of the udder, and rise asit approaches the 

brisket; and should be large, as compared with 

the size of the cow. 

Now, after this general description of the 
handsome cow, we will go to the points which 
Iam called upon to detail to you, and without 
which there can be little orno milk; for all good 
milkers have them. The hair must be soft, in- 
dicating a soft, elastic skin, which you will 
find to be the case by taking the skin in your 
hand; and, if it be soft and pliable, like a kid 
glove, you are safe for either milk or beef. If, 
on the contrary, the skin feels har h and hard, 
with a crackling sensation as it passes out of 
your hand, let her or him alone. You can have 
neither a good cow nor an anima) that can be 
fed for beef. You never saw soft hair grow 
upon euch a skin. This is the first test. 

Next, pass your hand under the belly of the 
cow, and you will find the so-called “ milk- 
veins.’? They are an infallible indication of the 
good qualities of acow. The larger the veins 
the better are the indications, In a very good 
cow you will sometimes find the veins branch- 
ing off, and making four instead of two; but 
they always join again before reaching the ud- 
der. The larger the veins andthe more irreg- 
ular or angular they are the more sure you are 
that the cow is one of the first-class milkers. 
You will find two orifices in the belly of the 
cow where these veins enter, and they will be 
in size according to the size of the veins. They 
should be of the same size, or sheis a blemished 
cow. 

We will now go back to the udder, which 
should be covered with a soft, downy coat of 
hair; and in the front of it the hair begins to 
turn its course back between the teate. Its 
width is to be examined, for the wider the belt 
the better and surer are the indications. This 
belt, or mirror, runs up tothe pelvis, and must 
be examined, as the width without a break is 
the point on which Guenon forms his opinions 
as to his best cows, to which he gives the name 
of “The Flanders Cow.’’ That, with the width 
on the thigh, isa sure indication of the best 
cows. I never saw it fail, The only trouble is, 
there are but few cows that have it in a perfect 
form. There are exceptions—such as Guenon 
calls ‘‘ The Bastard’ and “‘ The Bogus Cow,” 
whose marks I will here explain. 

The marks on a “bogus cow” are just the 
same as they are upon any of the classes, to 
all appearances, both in escutcheon and in their 
milking qualities. They are fine milkers, as 
far as quantity is concerned, for the first two or 
three months, or until they are again in calf. 
Within two or three weeks they begin to les- 
sen in quantity and quality, and in a couple of 
months they are worthless for the dairy. This 
I know not only from inquiry, but also by occu- 
lar demonstration; for I have such a cow in my 

own dairy, and have kept her for three years, 
experimenting upon. Aslong as she is kept 
from breeding, she is as good a cow as I have 
for quantity of milk, and of fair quality until 
after she gets with calf. This cow, as I said 
before, has all the marks of a Flanders cow— 
large, knotty milk-veins; large, wide escutch- 
eon, running wide and full up to the pelvis; 
two mirrors, large and well formed; but, apon 
examining the escntcheon closely, I found the 
hair through the center of the escutcheon and 
up the pelvis long, coarse, and bristly, different 
from any other cow I have in the dairy. Theskin 
bas a lightish red appearance. What little 
dandruff there isis dry and hard—very much 
of the road-dust appearance. 

I have found but few first-class cows of ‘the 
bogus kind where they were borp so; but I 
have found several that were made bogus by 
bad training and caretess milking. —Oapr. Joun 
C. Moris, in “Ohio Farmer.” 


QUINCE-CUTTINGS. 


QuINCE-CUTTINGS should be entirely buried 
Ym the fall afid the’ sof) thoroughly mixed 
among them, In early spring take them up 
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THE PRACTICE OF FALL PLOWING. 


INTELLIGENT cultivators generally agree that 
fall plowing is of the utmost ice to the 
soil, Many consider it equal to a sr of 
manure, inasmuch as it places the in 
condition to assimilate all the fertilizing prop- 
erties of mineral and atmospheric plant-food. 
Soluble matters which have leached down too 
far for the feeders to reach are also brought to 
the surface by the turningover of land. Weeds, 
grass, and the stubble of gathered crops are 
covered in the soil, where they will undergo 
decomposition and be in the right place for 
the rootlets to feed upon when the crops start, 

Disintegration is one of the great secrets of 
the beneficial effects from fall plowing. Its 
action is both mechanical andchemical. Land 
when broken by the plow holds a greater per- 
centage of water. It freezes when in this wet 
state, then it thaws, and the disintegration is 
complete. All moisture received on the sur- 
face filters through the pulverized earth even- 
ly, and, in consequence, the manurial properties 
in the water reach every particle of the soil and 
are retained. 

Another advantage of plowing is the much 
greater surface of soil exposed. Compact 
ground presents but one surface to the afr, 
while that which is well broken exposes near- 
ly every side of every particle of soil as deep 
as the tilth goes. The tilth is also deepened, 
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Ithaca Wheel Roree Fas es, Horse Pitchforks, a Shingle 
Machines, Stra Romee Rakes, Rye Threshers, etc. t 


Straw Preserving Thresher. 


This Machine leaves the straw 
broken, as if threshed with a flail 
use for threshing Rye = the vicinity of large 
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where unbroken straw 
brings a remunerative price. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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and clay subsoil thrown on top b sub- 
jected to atmospheric actions, which prepare ft 
for any solvents that may be applied. 

The unearthing of pestilent insects from their 
comfortable hiding-places in the fall and ex- 
posing them to the weather is one of the incal- 
culable benefits arising from fall plowing. 
The turning under of cockle-burrs, ox-eye 
daisy, foxtail, and other noxious weeds with 
the stubble of the grain-flelds, before their seeds 
mature is still another benefit, as these 
growths are destroyed and forced to serve the 
land they previously burdened by enrich- 


a who are constantly “complaining 
that plowing under certain weeds only tends to 
a more luxurious growth are reminded that 
weeds which are propagated by seed should be 
turned under before the seed ripens. If the 
process is delayed, a foul cropof weed seed is 
planted, instead of destroyed. Cultivators who 
understand the good effects of fall plowing— 
some of which, by the way, is best accom- 
plished during the summer—will soon set the 
plows moving, if they are not already started, 
on lands designed for winter grain, fall seed- 


ings, and for corn next spring.—J. Y. World. 





EXTERMINATE THE WEEDS. 


WEEDS are now ripening their seeds, and, if 
neglected, will stock the ground for many years 
in the future. ‘‘One year’s seeding makes 
nine years’ weeding,” if not more. Weeds cut 
now should be burned, so as to destroy the 
seeds, Shrubby plantsin pastures, fence-rows, 
and other places should be cut down this 
month. Briers which have thrown up bearing 
shoots for the next year will generally be killed 
outright by mowing this month. The roots, hav- 
ing no means of sustenance and being deprived 

acsupply of air through these shoots, will 
die before long and give no more trouble. This 
is the season, too, for mowing off the coarse 
of swamp-meadows. By scattering 
grass-seed (timothy or red-top is suitable for 
such moist ground) and repeatedly cutting 


the coarse grass, the better herbage will be got 
in time. 
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Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
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e 
Simply on 
their merits as recommend- 
ed by one patient to another 


Moore’s 
Pilules, 


have become the most 
popular medicine of the 
day, and are recognized as 
the only Sure Cure for 
chills and all malarial 
diseases, 

Sold by Druggists, 
50 for 50 cents.—50. 50. 

See pamphlet 


“Dr. 0. C. Moore on Malaria,” 
@8 Cortlandt Street, New York, 





VASELINE. 





You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to fusion the h hold shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “‘ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 
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MODDLETOW PLATE COMPANY'S 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


ratte Add. ree yt pieces. ons 90 
Fine Wat lst Force elatn. ner Sets, complete. 80 





2 00 
Chamber Sets, 11 decorated, $4.25; white. 275 
Stlver-plated pil gras. eos MOE 55, Jives 5 8 00 
LSO ALL HOUSEFU NISHNG GOODS. 
Goops FRoM Uy TRADE SALES A SPECIALTY. 
New Illustrated and Price-List mailed free 
on tion. furnis 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and ship free of charge. Sent 
Cc. v.'D. or P,-O, FB ny 


GUNPOWDER. 


ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE, 


BLASTI NG POWDER. 
Electric Blasting Apparatus, 


Send fer Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER 00., 


29 Murray Street, New York. 














post BABY CARRIAGE made! Greatest pinioned 
Sy ty, convenience, comfort, ele pase ! Safely sh 

to any point. Write us for Miustra' tod Gatal Shanes, 
terms, ERIE CHAIR con Erie, Pa. 


CROCKERY _WASH- -TUBS. 





my Mi re 


_ 





Without seams, always clean and sweet, and war- 

} ag ed to rithstand | t o boas M a domentic usage. 
house mplete w mut ti oo 

others. Send for Ciroular, wi ith Pri ioe -List, —eerem 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 
31 E, 17th St,, Union Square, N.Y. 





“AS YELLOW AS A 


mest. beni 


expresses the fact that jaundies has s¢t in. The poor, ill- 
usged-liver has turned, like the “ trodden-upon worm,” and 
_} ngserted Her rights. Use nt once Tamnanr’s SeuteER APERI- 
aecording to directions, get the system fh 
m the bloom of youth will return to 
red. No medicine is better for 








SELTZER APERIENT. 





’ 











PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





* required. Bottor rien 4 foe 
body as pleasantly and lays straight. pamogk, aa ih 





Economical. Any 












part Automatic 


PUMP. 


Wester, B 







setanee 


Countr, aoe sap lied Cheap 
and Cold Water Faucets, 


Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock on Farms. 
ne best irrigating, supplying Railroad 








Manuf’r of the Hercrorg Ay sy seas Pump, 
(Su 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH 


\ RUBBER PAINT,|= 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 





MONE ATL at, 


MANUFACTURERS or 


) SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE - PITCHERS, 
1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





— === 
hy ig WEIGHT.I2 LES, MEAR ¥ CUB. FT. die 


ee 
xx 0 Siakes PRICE, {not belated. whi white or llows 
ry 


instantly ; self-fastening ; just the thing for hotels. rs 
cot etc. Good 


ye A are 





There is no Paint manufactured equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
Shade. 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, . or ST. LOUIS. 





of the ager Manufactur- 
ing Company for 


356,432 


bbe SALES 


gears . HwIhe 
ROLLING aaa 






aeetineal 
Ph an — 


FOLDING CH AI c ‘0. KEW HAVEN, CT 








riven to any Hight Sewing-Machines! 


Be p The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
ly and Certainly for Boe S ma, Water Closets, Hot (about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 
We submit that nothing but the undoubted a 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS co 
Tanks, and for wth 4. 
For Circular and Price list ad ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Cor. Sigourney and Cushman Bia, Hartford, Ct.,U.8.A. | Principal Office, 34 Unicn Square, New York. 








A. & F. PEARS’ 
SHAVING AND TOILET SOAPS, 


IN EVERY VARIETY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


A ica, £ a in, 

FRANCIS TOMES’ SONS, _| <uutrigt of America, ineluy 
No. 6 Maiden Lane (Up-Stairs). Foy re teas 

The New York Era says: ‘ No other such 


Mill Stones and Gorn Mills, | ===: 





Tame Back. Corns, yore he cease 


GENTS WANTED ¥°®,,, 
INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Being a complete history of all the important in- 





om BY dl 


‘oan 


_— Wounds, - Chilbfatns, 


aune Poison 
asure prevent- 


Rogier aadonta (et GoreTs. 


50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 
Office. 287 


SAMUEL GERRY & CO., Prop's. 
Lazeuy, Ma 


Broadwa; 
4ksH & Garpiner, Wholesale Agents, N NY. 





Agricultural, Mechan- 
‘ommercial and other 
1,000 octave pages and three hun- 


For Descriptive Circulars and Terms apply to 


oreagas pare Ma sane Roam au, Sp | The Haury Bill Publishing Ot, Norrish, Conn, 





and Ge eying. apectally adapted to Flour Mills. Sen 
for ca’ 


J.T. NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE LITTLE GIANT 
CANE AND CAMP STOOL, 


A Companion for the Artist, Tourist, and 
Sportsman, at the eters and Seaside. 
eighing only Li Ibs., and changed to 

either Stool or Cane in 30 seconds, 

tained of dealers. 4 oat b ty he on Syoomt 

of price. ; Metal 
Head, $2.50. Address WELLS $ MANUFACTURING co. 
35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 


t Stee 
orm de gompete, wit ae ae “the beet, for 





ST and 168 Rank Street, New Y 





HALL, ELTON & Co., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





Atch Sioon wines 
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ames eye 


THAT Owns Am Ann grebares a HR 
= yay hison & Nebraska, and Oe on or Branch Pade Raliennas tigen deat dune 
tia i oe Hs cat, vl ME. SOM, Gent Tkt an Page. ne Re 


Pacific, Kansas Con haunt Pace 
A. KIMB 





roads for ET seonepham aver enen 











Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ant ohh Tole one sc 


and 197 Lake Bt 





=xelelp a 


THE BLANCHAR 


BLOOD AND NERVE "FOOD, 


ital nutritive ent. 

{les one ate if f heat tn ‘tracted 
pe al a rs vrnee wid Sorm rot Ty 

lebility of “the 


Asiana ges, fie ee 


Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 18 Weet 28d St., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West Net Hd St ork a ‘ 
Dr. E. SUTTO ork ; 
Prot. ©. 8. LOZIER, 294 Weat mane ie York ‘ 


thers. Circulars sen Druggists. 


Blanchard Food Cure Company, 


27 UNION SQUARE, New Yor 


FOR CATARRE, SMOKE 








use. 
8 -, cmed DY pyotession and 


out the @ Ualted ted Beaten and Canada cai Pieters out 


An POLLAK, New York City. 
Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 
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